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Notes on the Religious^ Morale and Political State of India before 
the Mahomedan Invasion^ chiefly founded on the Travels of the 
Chinese lladdhist Priest Fai Han in India^ u4.Z>. 399, and 
on the Commentaries of Messrs. Remusat^ Klaproth^ Burnouf 
and Landresse. 


'Our Sanskrit scholars have sought, in the depths of Brahnianical 
lit)*rature, for the means of illustrating the political, the religious, 
the moral, and social condition of that ancient people, over whose 
minds it has hitherto been believed that Brahmans exercised from 
the earliest times unbounded sway. The inquirers sought for facts 
and they found fables; they looked for historic lights^ and they 
found poetic coruscations, which served only to render the darkness 
in which truth was enveloped more impenetrable. An Orientalist, 
Mr. Wathen, has said, that on the Mussulman conquest of India 
the Brahmans destroyed all previous historical documents ; they 
aeem, nevertheless, to have carefully preserved, or invented, or 
adapted, such compositions in Sanskrit, as attested their own religi- 
ous supremacy or established their cosmogony; and which have fettered 
the minds of Indians, as well as foreigners, to an unreserved admis- 
sion of such pretensions as in their arrogance, caprice, or selfishness, 
they chose to advance. 

^ la this state of hopelessness, with respect to the means of eluci- 
dating the ancient history of India, there break upon us lights from 
a most unexpected source — from the literature of that remarkable 
people, the Chinese — which will go far to dissipate the mists which 
have hitherto obscured our view, and which will give our judgments 
fi wider scope of aetiovi, and our deductions a stabler basis than 
we have hitherto possessed. Of the value and character of these 

* ‘Professor Wilson says, ** The only Sanskrit composition yet discovered^ to 
which the title of history can with any propriety he applied^ is the Baja Tarinyini, 
a history of Cashtnir,''* — Introductory observations to die History. This history 
' nevertheless has the proved oiiachroiusms of 700 years [Mr. Tumour thinks 1177 
years,] and 1048 years, and it is a comparatively modem work, having been 
eompilofl A.D. 1148. 

Professor Wilson also, in his notes on the Mvdra Rdkshasa^ says^ It may not 
here be out of place to offer a few ubservatious on the ideutiOcationof Chandragupta 
and Sandracottus. It is (he only point on which we can rest teiih any thing tike 
eot^dcncc in the history of the Hindus, and is therefore of vital importance in all our 
altempta to reduce the reigus of their kiuga to a rational and consistent ehronoiof^.*? 
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lights, I leave M. Landresse, one of the translators from the origi* 
nal Chinese into French, to speak for himself : — 

If the most pure sources were for ever dried up ; if there did 
not even remain a solitary sacred book, written in the idiom in which 
the Divinity had chosen to transmit his laws to men, or if these 
books had not yet for ages to come issued from the monasteries of 
China and Thibet, in which they are preserved ; if the texts in the 
language of the Brahmans, written subsequently to the period at 
which they were at the head of religion in India, were absolutely 
rejected 5 if it be objected, that the Singhalese versions do not per* 
mit of the origin or etymology of the terms which constitute the 
language of religion being traced; if it were no longer possible to 
discover the roots of the names appertaining to gods, saints, or 
heroes, to understand their signification ; if the books of the Thibe- 
tans were rejected in consequence of certain discrepancies in the 
classification of their cosmogony, and those of the Mongols, in con- 
sequence of their comparatively recent date, and the national legends 
which are introduced; in one word, if it were desired to recover 
the entire doctrine of Buddha, in its primitive purity, and almost 
its original language, without the mixture of formulas, or of the 
traditions of strangers ; there still would remain these translations 
from the highest antiquity, transmitted to us by the Chinese, made 
directly from the holy books of the most authentic character, where 
the words, before being interpreted, are reproduced by analogous 
consonances always to be recognised, and where the grammatical 
forms are preserved." 

Such is the character of these Chinese translations from Indian 
originals, illustrative of the principles and state of Buddhism in 
the seats of its origin, progress, glory, and extinction. But there 
are yet other sources of information of not less interest and value 
respecting the moral, political, and topographical state of India in the 
early centuries of the Christian era. These sources come from pious 
Chinese travellers, who, moved by the same feeling which carries 
Christians on pilgrimages to Jerusalem, Mahomedans to the Kiblah, 
and Hindus to their Teerts, (Tirthas,) braved the dangers, the pri- 
vations, and the sufferings in the route, through Tartary, and over 
the Himalaya mountains, from China to India, to visit the scenes 
endeared to them, by being associated with the lives and miracles of 
their Buddhas, but chiefly to collect the sacred texts of their religion 
and who, subsequently to their return to their country, gave an ac- 
countof their travelsto their couutrymen\ But M. Landresse so fully. 

' The chief of these works, is that of Fa-11 ian, on which arc foiuided the 
iiotcji 1 venture to lay before the Society, but others will also be quoted. 
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characterises Foe Koue Ki and the other works^ that I beg to have re- 
course to his language : — ^*The description of the Buddhist kingdoms, 
which is the object of the present publication, has reference to the half 
of the Becond period of M. Remusat^” In many other works, M. Remu- 
sat endeavoured to show that the Chinese had learnt to make the tour 
of Asia, long before Europeans had doubled the Cape of Good Hope; 
and that they were not so ignorant in practical geography, as people are 
generally disposed to believe. Numerous texts prove in an incontes- 
tible manner the part which they had taken, two centuries before our 
era, in the events and commerce of Western Asia. From that time they 
never ceased to entertain either amicable or hostile, commercial or 
political relations with the inhabitants of those two lines of towns 
which seemed to trace through Tartary the road from China to Persia. 
In the century that preceded the birth of Christ, they sought to contract 
an alliance with the kings of Bactriana; and subsequently the last 
members of the Sassanides, overthrown in Persia by the Arabs, sought 
refuge with the Emperor Tai-tsoung. The Chinese profited by all 
these events to obtain a knowledge of the places of which they were 
the theatre} but above all, it is to the religious communications 
established and entertained by Buddhism that they owe the most 
precious part of the knowledge which they collected respecting foreign 
nations. Never did the ambition of conquest, nor the appetite of 
gain, conduct into countries so far removed as those into which the 
zeal of proselytism penetrated; and it is not without admiration, 
mixed with astonishment, that we see humble ecclesiastics cross the 
rivers and the seas which had stopped armies, traverse deserts 
and mountains into which no caravan had dared to penetrate, and 
brave perils, and surmount obstacles, which had set at nought the 
all-powerful will of emperors : some of them to sow at a distance the 
belief to which they themselves were attached; and others to verify 
the principles of their faith, in the country which gave them birth, and 
to visit the places rendered sacred by events in the life of Buddha.'* 

** The most ancient of these religious undertakings, of which his- 
tory preserves mention, is that of the travels of Lao-tseu to the west, 
in the sixth century before our era. Whatever opinion may be enter- 
tained of the authenticity of this tradition, and particularly as the 
circumstances that he reports are not all equally worthy pf credence, 
it is beyond all doubt that at extremely remote periods there was a 
kind of reciprocity in the importations into China of the doctrine of 
Buddha, and in the propagation beyond the limits of this country 
of the precepts of Lao-tseu. It follows from many passages in Fofi 

* M. Remusat divides his history of Buddhism into three periods* 
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Kon^-ki that the philosophical sect which acknowledged Lao-tseu as 
its head and founder was, at the commencement of the fifth century 
before our era, already from an early period dispersed in the coun« 
tries situated to the west and south-west of China, and even in India. 
Moreover, we could not well deny the analogy which exists between 
the opinions of the Doctors of Reason (Lao-tseu) and those of the Budd- 
hists — an analogy which extends to the very base of their doctrines, 
as well as to the details of the popular belief, and which is removed 
too far from the circle of truths and of errors, which constantly lead 
men to the same point, to permit us to believe that this analogy 
should have sprung up in two countries independent of all communi- 
cation, or of some traditional influence. A Buddhist priest, of the 
name of Chi li fang, appears to have been the first Buddhist mis- 
sionary who came to China from the westward to propagate his 
faith. He arrived in Chan si in the year 217 before our era; thus 
this province, which passes for having been the seat of the govern- 
ment of the first sovereigns of China, and where there is every reason 
to believe that Chinese civilization had its birth, was also the first to 
become acquainted with Buddhism. Chi li fang was accompanied 
by eighteen ecclesiastics, and had some sacred books with him. Under 
Ai ti, of the dynasty of Han, in the first year of Youan Chiou, (two 
years before Jesus Christ,) some other books were taken by I tsun 
Keow, who was sent from the nation of the Getes^; and about the 
same time the king of their country ordered a learned disciple of the 
sect of Buddha, named King lou, to proceed to India to study 
[verify?] the precepts of Buddhism. At this period, says the 
Chinese historian, the Buddhist sectaries were dispersed throughout 
our frontiers, and their doctrine was known in the empire, but it was 
not professed. That which may be called its official adoption did 
not occur until about sixty years afterwards. Buddha having mani- 
fested himself in a dream to the Emperor Mingti, this prince charged 
several learned individuals to collect in Hindustan information 
respecting the Buddhist religion, to copy its precepts, and to draw its 
temples and images. They returned accompanied by two eccle- 
siastics. It was then that Central China commenced to possess 
Buddhist priests, and that their religion was publicly professed. By 
frequent and regular communications from China to India it reached 
most of the nations of interior Asia: some received it from the 
labours of zealous missionaries; and others sent pious pilgrims to 
search for it in the countries where it waft known to have been long 
held in honour. 


> Scsythisns. 
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''Before the end of the second century very many Buddhist 
priests had arrived in China from Bokhara, from the country of the 
Getes, and from Hindustan, to form religious establishments; and they 
preached their doctrines, and taught the languages of India: 

"In the year A. D. 257, a Chinese Buddhist travelled over the 
lesser Bokhara; and in 265 a Scythian, who had collected in the 
countries of the West numerous holy books, had arrived in China to 
translate them. The notice which M. Remusat has devoted to Fo 
thou tchhing in the Universal Bioi^raphy informs us of the influence 
which this Buddhist priest, from Hindustan, exercised in the begin- 
ning of the fourth century in the north and west of the Chinese 
empire. The disciples which he united in crowds around him 
extended his fame: the people ran to profit by his sermons, and to 
witness his miracles. Many embraced a religious and contemplative 
life; and this may be looked upon as the period in which Buddhism 
made the greatest progress in China. Sangadeva, Fo tho ye ho. 
Tan ma ye ho, and, above all, Kieou ma lo cbi, the first a native of 
Cophene, and the others of Hindtistan, trod in the steps of Fo thou 
tchhing, and, like him, powerfully contributed to extend the influ- 
ence of the new religion.’* 

M. Landresse now introduces the author of Fo’e Kou^ Ki, the 
book from which my notes are chiefly taken. He says of the tra- 
veller that he was "a Buddhist priest, belonging to the clerical 
school, of which Kieou ma lo chi was the head. His family name 
was Koung, and his ancestors were originally from Ping yang, in 
Chan si. Dedicated to the monastic life from his birth, he received 
at the age of three years, when he was made a Cha me, or disciple, 
or aspirant, one of those religious names which is imitated from 
similar Indian terms, and which indicate some moral or ascetic idea. 
That which was then given to him, and the only one by which it is 
permitted us to know him, is Chy Fa Hian, or, shortly. Fa hian, 
which signifies ' Manifestation of the Law.* The wisdom and holi- 
ness of Kieou ma lo chi continually attracted to Tchbang'an (now 
Si’an fou) a great concourse of devout persons ; and it was there 
that Fa hian came to complete his theological studies; and after 
having been initiated in all the mysteries of the esoteric doctrine, he 
received the final precepts, and obtained the quality or dignity of 
Samanean^ or priest of Buddha. But the wars, which lost to the 
Imperial Dynasty almost the whole of the northern part of China, 
and occasionedlts division amongst a number of petty Thibetan and 
Tartar princes, proved fatal to Buddhism. At the end of the fourth 
century of our era, the sacred texts were found to be mutilated or 
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dispersed, the precepts were neglected or abandoned, all zeal became 
extinct, and the faith, wanting lights and support, ceased to operate. 
Profoundly aOJicted at ihh state of things. Fa hian quitted his native 
land, and directed his steps towards those countries watered by the 
holy rivers. Many of his co-religionists joined with him, and in the 
year of our era 399 the little band were beyond the frontiers of China. 
They crossed all Tartary; they penetrated into the mountains of 
Thibet, where are the highest chains of the globe. By means of 
cords, and flying bridges, and steps hewn in the rock, they cleared 
otherwise inaccessible valleys, and precipices of 8000 feet in height; 
they twice passed the Indus, and followed the banks of the Ganges 
to the sea. There Fa hian alone remained of the little band that had 
set out with him. He embarked for Ceylon, whence, after having 
navigated the Indian seas for nearly three months, touching at Java, 
he returned to Tchhang’an, in theyear a.d. 4 1 4, having trav»4led about 
twelve hundred leagues by land, and more than two thousand by 
sea. He had traversed thirty kingdoms, visited all the places which 
tradition had rendered sacred, and above all, said he, ‘ I could not 
but admire the virtues, the piety, and the regular conduct of the 
Buddhist ecclesiastics.’ ^ 

*'But spectacles less gratifying awaited him in his native country. 
Since his departure, the state of the Buddhists was not ameliorated. 
A violent persecution was preparing against them in the north of 
China, which burst forth about the middle of the fifth century, and 
for a time arrested their progress. They were obliged to fly or con- 
ceal themselves, and their books became a prey to the flames. But 
from the first years of the next century, they were seen to make 
other efforts, to recommence by new means to render popular their* 
belief, and to re-establish their religious traditions upon the authority of 
the originals. — In the year a.d. 502, Soung-yun and Hoei-seng traversed 
the countries of Badakshhan, Oudy^na, Kandahar, and Eastern 
Persia. Fifteen years afterwards the emperor Ming ti sent Yuri 
[surnarned the Samanf^en], Fa II, and others, into the western coun- 
tries to study the books of Buddha. In a.d. 650 Hiuan thsang was on 
his way back to China, after an absence of more than twenty years, 
employed in visiting Tokharestan, Afghanistan, Scind, and almost 
every part of Hindustan. It is be who extended his steps the farthest; 
at least the narrative of his travels, which contains a description of 140 
different countries, is the most extended and detailed of all those with 
which we are acquainted from Chinese authorities. About the same 
time, the sovereign of Kashgar sent the mantle of Sakya [Buddha], 
as a precious relic to the emperor Kao tsoung. There is jj^so in two 
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books, a catalogue of the narratives, written by fifty-six ecclesiastics, 
who, during the three centuries that the dynasty of Tang lasted, 
undertook travels in the West. But the most considerable expedi- 
tion is that which took place in 964 of our era. In co^ormity with 
a decree of the emperor Tai tsou, three hundred Buddhist priests set out 
for Hindustan to collect reliques of Buddha, and books written upon 
the leaves of the Latanier tree. There was amongst them a man versed 
in the knowledge of the three doctrines — those of Confucius, of Lao 
tseu, and Buddha 3 his name was Wang, and he was a native of Hoei 
tcheou, and it was he who edited the narrative of the expedition. 
The narrative is not very detailed; but the accounts of different coun- 
tries merit the more attention, as they relate to a period at which we 
have very imperfect ideas respecting the state of the kingdoms 
situated to the westward of China, and many particulars are found 
mentioned, of which we have but slight knowledge from other sources." 

M. Landresse then indulges in some admirable reflections on the 
singularity and importance of our finding in Chinese literature these 
new lights with respect to India, but which my limits will not admit 
of my detailing. He then adds, that Fa hian, Soung yun, and 
Hiuan thsang, had each traversed the same countries at the lapse of 
a century from each other. Their narratives offer for distinct and 
well-determined epochs details often similar, but sometimes different; 
and these compared and discussed, fix very important points in re- 
ligious chronology, and furnish, respecting the history and geography 
of Hindustan in the fifth, sixth, and seventh centuries, very valuable 
information. But the state of Buddhism, and that of all Asia, in 
Fa hian's time, recommends his narrative peculiarly to our notice, 
and has occasioned M. Remusat to accord to it a preference over 
the other two, which it does not owe entirely to its precedence. Then 
in effect, India seemed (so to use the expression) to have passed its 
bounds; Buddhism had penetrated everywhere, and at the same 
time in extending itself to a distance, this religion preserved in the 
places of its birth, its influence of fourteen hundred years^ 

In Central India, according to Fa hian, it had lost nothing of 
its superiority over Brahmanism. If in some countries the Brah- 
mans had banished the practice and ceremonies of Buddhism, the 
advantages assured to its followers had nevertheless not ceased to 
exist; and Benares, so renowned in our days as an ancient school of 
the wisdom of the Brahmans, was peopled by Buddhist priests. The 
narrative of Soung yun, and that of Hiuan thsang, on the contrary, 
prove that the Brahmans had obtained the supremacy in the sixth and 

k^.Bemusst follows the Chiaesoia the date of Sakya*bbur(li« 
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seventh centuries, and the consequent decline of their opponents in 
the central, western, and northern regions of India. In the countries 
situated beyond the limits of India, other causes had contributed, 
some to the alteration, and others to the destruction of the Buddliist 
faith — it had lost a great number of its followers, even before the 
conquest of Persia by the Arabs; also by the introduction of the 
religion of Zoroaster into Bokhara; and Hiuau thsang says, that 
even in his time the dominion of the Turks had altered the manners 
and assisted to displace the various people inhabiting to the west of 
the mountains of Tsoung ling*; and the submission of the Tartars, 
and tlie reunion of the western countries to the empire, after the de- 
feat of the Turks, must some few years afterwards have led to 
changes equally disastrous. 

•"Ae ruin of'the power of the Scythians, which modified every- 
thing in Asia, had an influence not less remarkable upon the fate of 
Buddhism. From a long period the country which these people had 
conquered, as well upon both banks of the Indus as in the western 
part of China, had acknowledged Buddhist doctrines; but the most 
part, in changing masters, changed also religion; and the Scythians, 
dispersed in small tribes, and reduced anew to the erratic lives which 
their fathers had led, carried throughout in their emigrations, the 
worship to which they had remained faithful; and which they had 
everywhere introduced in their invasions. If it be no longer found 
in the places where they once reigned, it was to be met with in all 
those places, much more numerous, where they sought a refuge. The 
Thibetans received it from them; •certain Tartar hordes that they 
joined seem to have had a knowledge of it from that time ; in short 
they may be considered the first to occasion its extension to the coun- 
tries in the north of Asia, where it is dominant to this day, although 
everything seemed to oppose its ever being able to penetrate there. 

“ But to confine ourselves to the countries and the period where 
it devolves to us to establish what was the condition of Buddhism, 
we find that in the. seventh century it had almost disappeared in the 
eastern provinces of Persia. A daily diminution took place there in 
the number of the ecclesiastics ; the towers and the abandoned mo- 
nasteries fell into ruin ; the knowledge of the holy books was lost ; 
and the valleys, which at present are inhabited by the Afghans and 
Beluchis, offered to the veneration and pious curiosity of Iliuaa 
thsang but feeble vestiges of the religion which had been transplanted 
there, and which Fa hian had there seen so flourishing. Oudyana 
and Kandahar, where so many holy traditions had been related to 

* A branvh of tJio llimslaya to tlio of ICIiofan. 

VOL. VI. li 
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Fa hian^ furnished only to Hiuan thsang some recollections almost 
effaced, and he there counted but a very small number of true 
believers. He thus found himself placed, not less as regarded the 
object of his travels, than for the information we can derive from 
them, in less favourable circumstances than his predecessor; his 
narrative, consequently, although more extended in many respects, 
is of much less importance than thht of Fa hian. There are found 
in it more legends, and with great prolixity in the details, great pre- 
tension in the manner in which they are presented ; and, in short, 
there is not much more of interest, than what relates to countries 
not described in the Foe koue kL And with respect to the Eastern 
countries, the travels of Fa hian offer advantages not less consider- 
able in superior illustrations of their geography, and their political 
and religious state.’* 

M. Landresse then details the dilhculties M. Remiisat expe- 
rienced after the changes that had taken place in Asia, and the 
lapse of fourteen centuries, in following Fa hian's steps and identi- 
fying his names. He states, however, that M. Rernusat’s vast learn- 
ing and zealous perseverance enabled him to overcome all his diffi- 
culties, and compile a specific geographical memoir, with the reasons 
for his several deductions, which was read before the Academy of 
Inscriptions, in Paris, in tlie end of 1830. The abstract of this 
memoir is given in M. Reinusat’s own words. 

“ I shall offer,*’ said he, the abstract of the principal facts re- 
sulting from the examination of Foe koue ki^ and which, previous to 
the examination, were either uncertain, enveloped in obscurity, or 
unknown. The particular character of Chinese writers, and their 
exactitude in matters of chronology, permit of a precision being 
reached, which is rarely attained by the most profound labours, when 
they have for their object Indian books ^ of which the date is un- 
known, and which may be always suspected of interpolation. The fol- 
lowing eight points juay therefore be regarded as having been reputed 
facts in China at the conwiencement of the fifth century of our era. 

1st. Buddhism was established in CentralTartary, — to the west 
ofthe great desert, — in the neighbourhood of thelakc of Lob, — amongst 
the Ouigours, — at Khotan, and in all the small states to the north of 
the Himalaya mountains. In these tracts were monasteries peopleu 
with Buddhist ecclesiastics; Indian ceremonies were celebrated; the 
Sanskrit” language was cultivated; and this language was suffi- 
ciently known to be used for the names of places. 

' He here nocesaarily means Brahmanical writings, for the Mohawanso was 
unknown to liiin. 

* The Buddhist inscriptions in Pali of several centuries before Christ, both on 
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" 2nd. The same religion was even more flourishing to the west 
of the luduSj in those states altogether Indian, which now comprise 
the mountains of Afghanistan, Oudyana, Gandhava, Beloutcha, 
Tchyoutasira, &c. The Buddhists had carried the pomp of their 
worship into those countries, and local traditions point them out as 
the scenes of many passages in the life of Buddha, of his travels, and 
of the compilation of the sacred texts. An extension so remarkable of 
the languages and doctrines of India in the JVest had not hitherto been 
suspected. But Fa hian renders the fact rxacKSTioN aulk j he makes 
known the period^ and the origin, and supplies to the learned materials 
which were wanting to explain the confusion and combination of several 
Oriental doctrines^ 

3rd. Central India, that is to say the country on the bank of 
the Ganges, between the mountains of Nepaul and the rivers Jumna 
and Gogra, is the birth-place of Buddhism, which has been by mis- 
take attributed to Meridional Bahar. Sakya Muni* was l)orn at 
Kapila^ in the neighbourhood of Oude and Lucknow, llis lather 
was a prince of this country, and tributary to the king of Magadhu'^, 
who resided at Pataliputra\ All his ministry was accomplished 
to the north of the Ganges, in the provinces of Oude, Benares, and 
Northern Bahar j and he finished his career to the north of Patna, in 
the neighbourhood of the mountains of Nepaul. 

^th. Originating in Central India, Buddhism had there pre- 
served, in opposition to Brahmanism, a sort of political superiority. 
Traditions carried if back as far as the tenth century before our era; and 
monuments, of which some still subsist, and others in ruins, confirm the 
testimony of those traditions ! 

5th. Buddhism had penetrated into Bengal, and as fur as the 
mouths of the Ganges, 

" 6th. We are satisfied also that the same religion had penetrated, 
fa very ancient times, into the Dekkan; and there exist there, from 
that period, excavations in theforraof the construction of whichis 

carried back to epoclts so remote, as to he comprised within the age of fable, 

“ 7th. Buddhism was dominant in Ceylon, and its ceremonies 

nionunienta and coins, and the Mahuwaimo, were nut known to M. Remusat, or ho 
mi;;ht have <}uuli}ird tliia respecting tln^ Saniskrit Jaiiguagc, particularly 

as inscriptions in jfurc Sanskrit are entireh/ wanting down to the pericwl of which 
he is speaking. 

* Tlic Pali inscriptions on many of the coins found in Affghanistaii, together 
with their Buddhist emblems, attest the truth of Fa hian. 

Buddha. ^ Bahar. 

* Patna; but this is a mistake of M. Remusat. The monarch resided at 
Rajagalia, tie city of Pataliputto [Pali] being founded afterwards. 

B 2 
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and worship were there celebrated with magnificence. Its sacred 
books were also met with there 5 and, at the moment of Fa hian's 
voyage, they counted 1497 years since the Nirvana [extinction] of 
Sakya Miini [Buddha] ! These facts should be added to those 
which Messieurs Burnouf and Lassen have so well discussed for fixing 
the period of the introduction of Buddhism into Ceylon. 

8th. It was attempted in all parts of India, by studying the 
sacred tongues, to complete the collection and to promote a know- 
ledge of the religious texts. A great number were obtained in the 
province of Oude, at Patna, at Benares, in Bengal, and in Ceylon. 
And on no occasion is mention made of the difference which should exist 
in the dialect of these texts, supposing they were written in Sanskrit and 
PaliK" So far M. Remusatj and M. Landresse adds — 

“ The .search for these books, the study of the different idioms in 
which they were compiled, and the knowledge of the doctrines and 
the facts they contained, were, with visits to holy places, the motives 
for the long pilgrimage undertaken by Fa hian. He returned rich 
in theological facts, and in edifying memorials j and the details that 
he gives, respecting the titles and the subjects of the volumes he had 
procured, show that the collection was not less choice than numerous. 
Scarcely had he arrived in China, than his first care was to make 
the Buddhist priests profit by the riches that he brought, and the 
knowledge that he had acquired. He would not see his native place, 
he would not take repose, until this last duty was fulfilled. In place 
of going to Tchhang an, he went to Nanking, where, with the assist- 
ance of a LEARN KD INDIAN, named Pa lo thsan, he embarked in 
the labours of digestion and criticism, no doubt relative to the reli- 
gious treatises and to the precepts he had collected, and which may 
have given rise to the great translation of the books of the Legislator 
of Upper Asia, in 192,000 verses, which was finished three or four 
years afterwards [about a.d. 4 18], and in which Fa hian probably took 
part. This much is certain, that he did not write the narrative of 
his travels until the accession of the dynasty of Soung, and conse- 
quently subsequent to the year a.d. 419. It was review'ed and repub- 
lished under the dynasty of Ming, by Houtchin heng and Maothsin. 
This edition is the one which has served us'^; it belongs to the kings 
library at Paris, and formed part of a collection of dissertations oh 
different subjects of philosophy, history, and literature, and which 
M. Remusat compared to the memoirs of the academies or ieanied 

^ Amongst the numerous inscriptions discovered there is not one single Buddhist 
text, for centuries after Fa hian's /iine, tn Sanskrit. 

* Messrs. Remusat, Klsprotli, and Landresse. >*- 
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societies of Europe 3 and which Fourmont had taken for a collection 
of treatises on magic and the art of divination. Such is the reputa- 
tion which the Foe kove hi enjoys in China, that there is no repository 
of science and learning that does not contain fragments of it, if not 
the entire work. Its authority stands foremost in geographical and 
historical works that treat of foreign nations; and it is quoted in the 
djetionary of Kang-hi, the articles of which are filled with notices 
borrowed from the best writers. 

The style of Fa hian is simple and concise, and M. Reinusat 
was particularly desirous in his translation to preserve its originality 
and naivete. A translation more literal than elegant was necessary 
to preserve the character of good faith and veracity which in observable 
in the hast expressions^ and which each word, indeed, appears to carry 
with it. As an example; his phraseology, when he speaks of a 
country where he has been, is always ‘from such a place, one arrives 
at such a place,* using the indefinite personal pronoun to designate 
himself; whilst in speaking of a country where he had not been, he 
says ‘ at such a distance there is such a town.’ Ilis narrative was 
written to gratify his master, Kieou ma lo chi, and at the entreaties 
of his fraternity, who were anxious to preserve the memory of adven- 
tures so extraordinary, and of travels so meritorious. Although 
credulous, he was so scrupulous as an observer, that he has not 
invented one of the fables which are mixed up in his narrative. In 
his researches he was guided by a sentiment which does not admit 
of inexactitude, namely conscientious superstition : thus he has not 
embellished a single fact, nor concealed a single circumstance, even 
when it might have been his interest to embellish or suppress. That 
which he had seen he details with the same fidelity with which he 
recounts all that had been related to him, carefully distinguishing 
however that, in the latter case the testimony is not his own. If his 
details be compared with those of other travellers, both Chinese and 
Western, who passed over the same countries, several centuries after 
him, new reasons will be found for ^believing in his sincerity. He 
owed it to the habit that he bore, and to the pious motives that sus- 
tained him in his enterprise, to see things as he has seen them, and to 
describe them as he has described them. Devoted to the obligations 
of his mission, his attention was most occupied by the miracles or 
prodigies of which the memory is perpetuated in certain places, the 
relics preserved at those places, the ceremonies in use, the temples 
and monasteries erected, and the number of ecclesiastics who attended 
the former and occupied the latter." 

M. Landresse then proceeds to say that his enthusiasm and exal- 
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tatioti were not able to extinguish his feelings, to control his impres- 
sions, or to conceal the weaknesses of the man ; and these weaknesses 
endear him to us, give us a greater sympathy for his person, and 
interest us the more in his words and his deeds. In speaking of his 
sufferings, there is not any exaggeration 3 but his language is cha- 
racterized by modesty and humility. Fa hian says: — "In recapitu- 
lating what I have experienced, my heart throbs involuntarily ; but 
the fears that had shaken me in my perils are not the causes of that 
emotion. This frame has '^een preserved by the sentiments that 
animated me. It was the end I had in view that made me hazard 
my life in countries where its preservation was uncertain, at all risks 
in short, to attain that which was the object of my hope.” 

“ The description of the dangers from which he escaped in tra- 
versing the almost impracticable passes of the Indian Caucasus, — 
the tears that he shed on his companion sinking amidst the snows 
of the Himalaya, — the emotion that he experienced at Ceylon in 
meeting one of his countrymen, — his description of his voyage, and 
his fears during the tempest, and many other passages, offer most 
touching traits of his candour and of his genuine sensibility.” 

One of these, I cannot refrain from relating, not only to the 
credit of Fa hiaiV s heart, but as it testifies to the universality of a 
sentiment, common to humanity in all ages and all climates, " the 
fond remembrance of home.” Fa hian was at Ceylon, he had 
then been many years from China ; all those with whom he had 
been connected were strangers to him 5 the mountains, the rivers, 
the trees, and the plants, all in fact that had met his eyes was new. 
He had long been separated from his original companions^ some 
had left him, and some were dead ; and his feelings of isolation, when 
he looked back, always filled his heart with sadness. With these 
impressions upon him, he was one day in the great temple of Buddha 
at Ceylon; when suddenly a merchant presented to the statue of 
Buddha a white silk fan, the manufacture of China. His country, 
and his home, with all their endearing recollections, instantly took 
possession of his mind, overwhelmed him with emotion, and his 
eyes filled with tears which coursed down his cheeks ! it was the 
memory of home upon him ! I trust the lengthened extracts I 
have given from M. Landresse*s eloquent introduction to the Foe 
kouc hi, will neither be deemed superfluous nor uninteresting. It 
was quite necessary to depict Fa hian in his natural colors, for 
the deductions and inferences from the facts he narrates^ will be 
influenced by a just estimate of his character for honesty, truth, 
simplicity, and benevolence. A knowledge of the state of Buddhism 
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in India> at the time of his arrival, was equally necessary, as a basis on 
which to raise questions with respect to the relation in which other re- 
ligions, then existing in India, stood to Buddhism. It only remains 
to offer a few observations touching some popular impressions. 

The year Fa hian was in Ceylon was reckoned by the Ceylonese 
the 1497th from the death^ of Sakya Muni, who is usually looked 
upon as founder of Buddhism ; but so far from this being the case, 
Sakya Muni was the fourth Buddha of the actual age or second divi- 
sion of the Kappo i and whatever may be thought of the two first, 
whether apocryphal or not, Sakya Muiii's iniinediute predecessor, 
Kasyapa^ despite of the absurd chronology and fables in which he is 
involved, would appear to have had a positive existence according to 
the belief of the Buddhists of the fourth century. For Fa hiaii not 
only repeatedly makes mention of his birth, life, and ministry, but 
absolutely describes® a great tower in Oude, in the neighbourhood of 
Rama's celebrated city, Ayodhya, which contained his entire bones. 
But the most remarkable of the proofs is in Fa hian mentioning, 
from his personal knowledge^, Buddhist sectaries then existing, who 
honoured the memory of the three Buddhas preceding Sakya Muni, 
and refused these honours to Sakya Muni, said to be the founder 
of Buddhism ! There is also something stronger than a presump- 
tion of the existence of Buddhism previous to Sakya Muni’s minis- 
try, in a passage of his life®. In his youth he was always melan- 
choly and reflective; and the king his father adopted various means 
to dissipate his seriousness ; amongst other devices, he had recourse 
to sending him on various excursions from the city accompanied by 
a suitable cavalcade. But in all these excursions, hv «met with 
something which strengthened his distaste for the vanities of life, 
and made him more contemplative than ever, a supernatural being 
in fact, counteracting the designs of the king, the parent of the future 
Sakya Muni. On one occasion the cavalcade quitted the city by 
the northern gate; and the supernatural being met Sakya Muni in 
the form of a Samaneen or Buddhist priest. Following the words 
of the history, he [the Buddhist priest] wore the dress prescribed 
by the law^ he carried his begging pipkin, moving on foot, and 
tranquilly examining before him, neither turning his eyes to the 
right nor to the left. Who is this?" said the young prince. His 

* Nirvana in Sanskrit, Nibuiti in Pali, which will make Buddha the contem- 
porary of ihe prophet Samuel in Palestine. 

* Page 197. ® i7C. ^ Page 175. * Pago 207. 

^ The Buddhist clergy wore a particular drees, and shaved the beard and head ; 
p. 9. 
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attendants replied that it was a Saman<:en. “ And what is a Sama* 
n^.en ?*’ demanded he. “ The Saman^ens/’^ said they, '' are those who 
practise the doctrine} they abandon their houses, their wives, and 
their children } they renounce all tender desires } they suppress the 
six affections} they observe the precepts, and by contemplation 
having attained simplicity of heart, they extinguish all impurities. 
He Y^^ho has simplicity of heart, is called 'Arhan.* The Arhan is 
the true man : nor praise, nor censure, move him } dignities cannot 
corrupt or turn him} he is firm as the earth} he is delivered from 
ailHction and grief} and living or dying, he is master of himself 

Here not only is a Buddhist priest seen by the supposed founder 
of Buddhism } but its chief features arc described to him as being 
known. The constant wish of the king his father was to engage his 
son in secular affairs, and he consulted with his ministers, how he 
was to be prevented from studying the Doctrine which meant the 
precepts and principles of Buddhism } but the son was resolved to 
follow his own inclinations. He accordingly embraced a religious 
life, passed through the gradations of purity, and beeame a Buddha, 
not the Buddha. It may be said these passages in the life pf 
Sakya Muni are inventions} but 'what right have we with our 
limited knowledge to pronounce those things inventions, which are 
proved by Fa Ilian to have constituted the belief of millions more 
than fourteen hundred years ago? Sakya himself, in a sermon at 
Benares, speaks of former Buddhas — page 68 } and at page 285, the 
Buddhas of past times are referred to, as well as at page 229, 
where it is said the doctrine of relics “ S’arira” is for the vulgar 
only; meaning the relics of former Buddhas. The Chinese words 
are Che li, which M. Klaproth considers equivalent to the Sanski^t 
S’arira**. 

But the fact is, that if the Brahmans claim the institution of 
Brahmanism from the origin of time, the Buddhists are not a whit 
behind them in similar claims to antiquity for their faith. And the 
puerile absurdity of the one party in their calculations is fully * 
balanced by the puerile absurdity in’ the calculations of the other 
party. The Brahmans divide a cycle of time, it is well known, into 
four Yiigas, which cycles commence, progress, and terminate ad 

* Fwnn tlio Chin i Ihn Book 77, p. 2-4, 28. P. 207 of Fa liian. 

^ By iwiiij; Suiiskrit ton ita as tho equivalents of Chinese wonis, M. Klaproth 
docs not assert that Sakya preached in Sanskrit or used the Sanskrit language. It 
ifl ptx>bably owing to his iiaciiuaintiwurc with Pali that he does so; for as all 
ancient Buddhist scripture, and as all ancient Buddhist inscriptions are in Pali, the 
inference would rather he thflt Sakya used the Pali language. 
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infinitum', and it would puzzle the arithmetic of the intuitive arith- 
meticians that have appeared in the world to determine the number 
of years comprised in these periods. Moreover, the most liberal 
geologist, with his millions of ages, would sigh to think how far he 
fell short of them. The Buddhists divide a cycle of time, which is 
called aKappo*, into two parts: the first is called that of “ Miracles,*' 
or wonders 5 and the second, or present age, that of “ Wise Men,” or 
philosophers ^ In the age of Miracles 1000 Buddhas arc supposed 
to have appeared, and the names of twenty-four are recorded in the 
Ceylon Buddhist Scriptures, the Vitakattya including those of the 
present age, and their parentage, and birth places are mentioned. 
In the present, or age of “ Wise Men,** four Buddhas have appeared, 
namely, Krakoutchchhanda, the 1st; Kanaka Muni, the 2nd; Kasy- 
apa, the 3rd; and Sakya Muni, the -Ith. Maitraya is the next to 
appear, and then in succession 99o others to coinplete tlieend of the 
cycle®; which then commences again. The chronological fables 
involved in these periods will be understood by a passage relating to 
the life of Kanaka Muni, who is supposed to have bclongc<l to the 
present cycle. It says, lie was born at the period when human life 
was reduced to 40,000 years^ that is to say, 3,7 1 1,000 years ago !” But 
this is a trifle to what M. Klaproth calls a curious legend, where 
mention is made of a Buddha (Avalokifiswara) who lived u hundred 
quadrillions of tens of quadrillions of Kappos, or cycles, ago (p. 121), 
With these parallel and antagonist claims to antiquity by the 
Buddhists and Brahmans, it does not appear that any jealousy 
existed on the part of the Buddhists; for this very Kanaka Muni is 
said by the Buddhists to have been born through a Brahman family 
honoured by the kings of the country. 

Another of the prevalent opinions involving an aspersion of the 
Buddhist character is, that their doctrine makes them atheists. But 
the fact is, they believe in the unity of the Godhead, and in a future 
state of rewards and punishments ; and they have heavens and hells * 
enough of all degrees and qualities; from the lowest of the former of 
which they can progress bjP their acts into higher beatitudes, or fall 

> The Ncpnul'so (livlsinii of a cycle into four YiigaH, as mentioned by Mr. 
Hodgson, is said by M. Klaproth to be borrowed from tlu; BraiirnaiiK. I*. UiO, 

* Its dumtioii is 236,000,000 years, of which, 151,200,000 arc passed ; p. 357. 

® Page* 197. 

* Sixteen hells, (p. 70,) and eighteen • heavens^ (p. 145.) At p. 296 and 
299, not less than sixteen chief hells (eight hot, aisl eigjit cold) are enumerated, 
anti sixteen minor bells, through all which the guilty pass until they have expiated 
their offences. My authorities are the commentaries of MM. Remusat aud Klaproth . 
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from their elevated stations, Lucifer- like, into the realms of suffering 
and woe, and from these they can extricate themselves by their 
repentance and aspirations after perfectibility \ Existence, therefore^ 
with the Buddhists, is a state of probation, until perfectibility be 
attained; this perfectibility involves the absorption of the spirit into 
the essence of the Divinity, and which is only attained by the Bud* 
dhas. With the exception, therefore, of the fragment of the minutest 
fraction of the whole number of transmigrating souls, the whole 
are in a probationary state, in the heavens, hells, or on the earth; 
for as the Buddhists, like the Brahmans, believe in the metempsy- 
chosis, souls appear upon earth in human or other bodies ; and in 
the ministry of Sakya Muni, he tells his disciples, in a sermon 
preached at Benares, his auditors being the Buddhist priesthood and 
the Buddhist population. Brahmans, Brahma himself, and the four 
rulers of the skies, Indra, Yama, &c., p. C7, not only of the states 
he passed through on earth and in heaven, hut says that his 
progress to perfectibility was retarded by his own acts, when in 
his transmigrations*, and ^amongst Viis tribulations upon earth, even 
after he had attained the rank of Buddha, was that of being charged 
by a young lady of incontinence with her.^ Atheism therefore cannot 
justly be charged against Buddhism in its origin, whatever may be 
said against some of its comparatively modern sectaries, for the 
belief in a future state of rewards and puuishnients necessarily im- 
plies the belief in the existence of a Being to reward and punish. It 
will be observed that these views of Buddhism are collected from 
the elaborate commentaries on Fa hian, and are not iny own. 

It would appear that the gradations from the simple layman to 
the becoming a Buddha are the following: Samanean, Arban, 
Srawaka, Pratyeka Buddha, Boddhisattva, and Buddha"; but 
they may be ages, and pass through multiplied transmigrations and 
infinite cycles of time, in securing their promotion from one grada- 
tion to another. On earih the ecclesiastics are classed into two 
great bodies, as they aim at transporting the soul to the minor or 
major degrees of perfection by studying morality or metaphysics^ 
At least this is the briefest manner in which I can explain my idea 
of Klaproth's petite translation" and “ grande translation.*' Those 
who had embraced a religious life, whichever translation they 
belonged to, were divided into two classes, the mendicants and the 
inhabitants of monasteries; some of which monasteries were of such 
prodigious extent as. to accommodate 3000 monks. The stupen- 
dous excavations in the trap-rocks at Ajanta, Ellora, Junar, 
i Pago 13a. * Pagei 273, 174 ami 184. ^ Pages 9—11. 
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Karleh^ and in Salsette^ show us that these monasteries consisted ot* 
a chapel or chapels, common halls or refectories, with sleeping-cells 
around them, numerous isolated sleeping-cells, reservoirs for water, 
and generally with a tall pillar or pillars before the chapel, sur- 
mounted by the figure of a liotl ; and a characteristic of Buddhist 
works of art was the accompaniment of inscriptions in the Pali 
language. Females were permitted by Sakya Muni, after some 
reluctance, to embrace a religious life, under strict regulations 
respecting their conduct. 

The practical precepts of Buddhism are represented to be the 
followings and they are divided jnto major and minor; the former 
are five in number*, namely, 1st, not to kill anything with life; 2nd, 
not to steal ; 3rd, not to commit adultery*; 4th, not to tell untruths; 
and 5th, not to drink wdne. These are in relation with the five 
active virtues, namely, humanity, prudence, justice, sincerity, and 
temperance. The minor precepts are also five: — 1st, not to assume 
elevated seats ; 2nd, not to use flowers or ribands upon the dress ; 
3rd, not to indulge in singing, dancing, or comedies; 4th, not to wear 
ornaments or jewels on the hands ; and 5th, not to cat after mid- 
day or noon. These evidently inculcate humility and self-control. 
In addition, there are 250 regulations, which it is nccc.ssary that 
those who embrace a religious life should observe. 

At page 147 it is stated that there are five rules of conduct, 
which, if rigidly pursued, entitle man to be born amongst the superior 
intelligences [Devas — in Pali ‘^Dewo’'], namely, 1st, to have a com- 
passionate heart, and not to kill anything having life, but to take pity 
on them; — 2nd, to pursue wisdom; not to take the property of 
another; to be charitable; to eschew avarice; and to contribute to 
the wants of the necessitous; — 3rd, to be pure, and refrain from 
voluptuousness, to guard the precopts, and keep the fast*; — 4th, 
to be sincere, and not to deceive another; to be free from the four 
sins of the mouth, namely, lying, affectation in language, duplicity, 
and calumny ; and never to flatter; — 5th, to obey the law, and walk 
steadily in the Brahmanical path* ; and not to drink liquors that 

intoxicate or disturb the reason \ 

• 

* Page 104. * Observer le jeuiie. 

* The term here used, does not mean following Bralimaiiical tenets, but is 
applied in its literal signification, Walking in Purity;’* the Brabiiiaiis having 
assumed to themselves that name from the term Brahinana, p. 180. The same 
view is taken of the word in a paper printed in the third vol. of the Transactions of 
the Royal Asiatic Society, being a disputation respecting cast ; in which it is 
asserted that lie is the true Brahman, whatever his cast muy be, who practises vir- 
tue, and is pure. 

* Page 148. 
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Salvation is here made dependent, not upon the practice of idle 
ceremonies, or the repeating prayers, or hymns, or invocations to 
pretended gods, but upon moral qualifications, which constitute 
individual and social happiness on earth, and insure it hereafter. 

Of the philosophical and metaphysical doctrines of Buddhism, 
of which most ample details are given in the remarkable commen- 
taries of Rernusat, Klaproth, and Landresse, 1 must go so far as to 
make mention, that in Sakya Muni's time, as well as at the period 
of Fa hian's travels, there appear to have been sectaries amongst the 
Buddhists, independently of the Brahmans and others, the whole 
being denominated heretics, I will confine myself to the narrowest 
condensation of the details 1 find in the commentaries ' j but this 
digest is necessary to afford definite ideas respecting the religious 
state of India in the centuries before and after the Christian era. 
There were six principal arch-heretics emanating from the heresy of 
Kapila. 

1st. Fou Ian na: his mother's name being Kasyapa, it became his 
family name. His heresy consisted in annihilating all laws; he 
admitted neither prince nor subject, neither father nor son, neither 
rectitude of heart nor filial piety; and he had some mystification 
about '' void,” ** vacuum,” or ether” being paramount. 

2nd. Mo kia li : he falsely believed that the good and evil of 
mankind did not result from previous action, but were accidental. 
His doctrine, therefore, was that of chance. 

3rd. Sanjaya [recta victoria] his mother s name being Vairagi 
[non agens]. His heresy consisted in believing that it was not 
necessary to search for the doctrine in the sacred books ; but that it 
would come spontaneously when the ages of births and deaths had 
been passed through. He also believed that after 80,000 Kalpas 
the doctrine was obtained witlq^ut effort. 

<lth. Khin pho lo [Kambala, meaning coarse garments], who 
maintained that destiny could be forced, namely, that happiness 
could be obtained which did not result from a previous existence. 
The practice of this doctrine consisted in wearing coarse garments, 
tearing out the hair, exposing the, nostrils to* smoke, and the various 
parts of the body to fire ; in short, subjecting the body^o every kind 
of cruel penance, in the conviction that sufferings on earth would 
insure happiness hereafter. 

5th. Kia lo kieou tho [ox-like^], the family name being Kia 
tchin van [shaven hair]. His heresy consisted in asserting that 
some of the laws were appreciable by the senses, and some not. 

’ Page 140. 


' Eiicolure btvuf. 
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6th, Ni Kian tho [exempt from ties] is a common name for hete- 
rodox ecclesiastics j but Ni Kian tho's heresy consisted in maintain- 
ing that sins and virtues, and good and evil, equally resulted from 
destiny; and that the practice of the doctrine could not save any 
one from his fate. 

In addition, there were seven mistaken views of the doctrine, such 
as referring the origin of things to the god Brahma, or to atoms; 
the belief in finality, the belief that covering the body with cinders, 
and exposing it to the sun or fire, sleeping on thorns, was meritorious, 
&c., &c. Then there w’ere the partisans of the doctrine of numbers 
[Sankhya], the unum and the diversum, some maintaining one, 
some the other. In some of the legends of the life of Sakya 
Muni, but apparently of a comparatively modern date, mention is 
made of his own and his disciples* controversies with ninety- five 
heretical sects; but these are reducible to eleven; of which the 
books, the instruction, and the uses, were diffused in the Wes/. 

1. The first of these are the Sectaries, who believe in the doctrine 
of numbers, [Sankhya.] involving the acknowledgment of twenty-five 
principles or realities, which are the cause of nature, and as having 
formed all beings. The invention is attributed to Kapila. 

2. The seeond are the Wei chi, Vaishesika, a word signifying 
without superior.*’ The founder appeared on earth 800 years 

before Buddha; he was a great composer of verses on the subject 
of the ‘'doctrine,” and he attained the “Nirvana” in spite of some 
heresies about “ substance,” “ quality,” “ action,” the unum et diver- 
sum, and other matters'. 

3. The third are those Sectaries [vibhuti,] who cov^ r themselves 
with cinders, and imagine that the sixth god of the world of 
Desires,'' the god Iswara, has created all things. 

4. The Sectaries of the Vedas j^elievc that Narayana has cre- 
ated the four families; that from his mouth came the Brahmans, 
from his two arms the Kshatryas, from his thighs the Vaisyas, or 
merchants, and from his feet the Sudras*. 

5. The partisans of Anda, [the egg.] These believed in a 
first principle; that at: the origin of the world, all was water; then 
the first principle appeared in the form of an egg. which divided into 

*two parts, the upper part became the sky, and the lower the earth ; 
and between the two, Brahma appeared with power to produce all 

* Page 15.3. 

* See page 186, at which the Kshatr^aii are said to spring from Brahma's navel, 
and the Vaisyaa from hia arms. 
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beings animate or inanimate, [organic and inorganic matters,] with- 
out exception : they considered therefore Brahma as the Creator and 
Lord; and by another error they believed him immortal^ 

6. The Sectaries who believed in time,” that is to say, that 
beings are produced by time. They say that plants, and trees, and 
other vegetables, have their time for dowering and fruiting, and for 
shutting and opening; for putting forth leaves or for withering, and 
they infer therefore that time has an existence; although it must be 
a thing infinitely subtile and invisible. 

7. The Sectaries who believe that space is the principle of 
things. Space or extension, according to them, is able to produce 
men, the heavens and the earth, and after their extinction, they re- 
enter into space. 

8. TheLaokika [Atomists?] who believe that form and mind [or 
thought] and other laws (of Nature,) are infinitely subtile principles; 
they believe that these principles spring from the elements; that the 
subtile may engender the palpable; and that form, although infinitely 
subtile, is nevertheless a substance; that the palpable beings of the 
world are perishable; but that the subtile causes are indestructible. 

9. The Sectaries [ore fortes’*] who believe that aether or void 
is the principle of all things : that from the aether comes the wind, 
from wind fire, and from fire heat; heat produces water, and 
water ice, hardened ice constitutes the earth, the earth produces 
the five kinds of grains, and these produce life. At death the soul 
returns to icther". 

10. The sect of those who believe that happiness or punish- 
.ment follow the acts of life, who believe that living beings are re- 
compensed or punished according to- their acts. If an individual 
observes the precepts, and practises virtue, those evils which the 
body and soul suffer, elTace aU anterior actions ; and when body 
and soul are destroyed, all sufferance ceases, and the individual can 
attain to “ Nirvana,” 

1 1 . The Sectaries w’ho do not admit of First Cause,” but assert 
that everything is fortuitous; who argue that “beings” have no de- 
pendence on the past, or connexion with the future; that everything 
appears and disappears of itself. 

* Viclo SniiHkrit in a temple of Siva at Chhatarpoor, Dumleleund, 

dated a.i>. 962, and renewed a.o. 1016, in which nearly the same heresy is re- 
counted. Joumal A. S.y /?., No, 67> P- 

« Forts de la Iwuche. 

* The RamayanOy (book 2, sect. 47, p. 32,) has nearly the same absurdities, 
though not just in the sanie onfer. 
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In addition to the preceding, there are nine points in which 
heretics are in error, relating to form, affinity, cause, effect, vice, 
nature, destiny, and action ^ .and there are no less than twenty here- 
sies or ways in which they deceive themselves with respect to Nir- 
vana, or extinction; all of which are minutely detailed. One of them 
has a very curious passage, seeming to imply that offerings of animals 
were anciently made to Brahma; it says, “ The heretics who follow the 
Vedas, believe that from Narayana springs Brahma, who created all 
beings, and all the earths ; whence offerings are made to him of flowers 
and plants, as well as victims, such as hogs, sheep, asses, horses, 
Mention also is made of the heretics who go naked, and believe that 
a clear and distinct perception of the nature of things is Nirvana.” 
Those also who pinned their faith upon a woman, believing that 
Maha Iswara formed a woman, who gave birth to gods and men, 
&c. Distinct mention is made of those heretics who believed in 
Narayana, who said of himself, It is 1 that havejnade everything; 
I am the being superior to all beings; I created the worlds; and 
from me spring the living and the dead; and when they return to 
another place, that is called “ Nirvana.” The fifteenth heresy is that 
of the followers of Maha Iswara, who assert that in reality Brahma 
produced Narayana; that these tw'o are sovereign gods and lords, 
and from them come birth and death, &c. 

Independently of heretical opinions, some of the Sectaries believe 
in the efficacy of six sorts of penances, or mortifications to insure 5 
recompense. 

1 . To subject themselves to hunger and thirst. 

2. To plunge into cold springs. 

' The accuracy of tlio nuiMliint statemciitH ih tcBtificMl V»y tin* fact that in the 
Ramayana, [the Hiiulu Sacred Epic Poem,] in wvfral j)]aceu mention in ma<lf: of 
the offering of animals, even to the co?r. Sita, on ]>aMsiiJg the Oanpi’s, uoing into 
exile, says, “O Goddess, liaving returned to tin* palne*?, I will offer to thee lOOO 
jars of spirituous liquors, and rice mixed with./fcs/i,” (hook 2, Sect. 40,) uiidin tho 
funeral obsequies of the father of Rama, a purified animal was slain and thrown on tho 
pile : the cow and her calf were offered, and ghee, and oil, and Jlcsh were scattered 
on all sides. — (Book 2, sect, (il.) On thi.s occasion not one of King Dasarathu's 
360 wives and concubines became Sati, nor are they r{;pronc)ie<1 for not immo- 
lating themselves. But carnivorous pro{>enBitics were not confined to tho gody 
and the departed; for the hermit sage Bharadiraja, who, by the hye, was a 
Brahman at Allahabad, gives Bharata, the brother of Rama, and his intmmerabio 
army a sumptuous dinner, consisting of roast and boiled ; venison, peacocks, par- 
tridges, mutton, and pork! accompanied with appropriate sauces; the whole being 
washed down with potent spirit ! —(Book 2, sect 77} p* 301.) So much for tho anti- 
eamivorouB Hindus. It appears also that anciently tlie blood or flesh of the cow 
was a component of the Mudhao, an offering.— (Note on book 2, sect. 42.) 
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3. To submit to the cautery in various parts of the body, 
and to breathe burning vapours through the nose. 

4. To remain perpetually seated, naked, and exposed to cold 
and heat. 

5. To select burial places, and funeral groves as a residence, and 
to remain perpetually silent. 

6. To eat grass and herbs, and to drink impure water, pre- 
tending to have been an ox, or dog, &c., in a former state*. 

To the above are to be added five doubts to which the heretics 
are inclined. They doubt about Buddha; they doubt about the 
law; whether that of Buddha or that of the Vedas be the best.— 
The Vedas, the title of which means a Scientific Discourse," 
being compositions filled with the false science of the heretics; they 
have doubts about the clergy, [^sanga,] not knowing whether 4he 
disciples of Buddha, or those of Fou Ian na® merit the prefereiJce ; 
whence they do not believe in the three jewels, Buddha, Dharrna, 
and Sanga“, [Buddha, the Law, and the Clergy.] They doubt the 
precepts, and question whether standing on one leg like a fowl*, or 
drinking dirty water like a dog, and subjecting themselves to auste- 
rities, are not as efficacious as true belief ; and finally, they doubt the 
truth of the instructions; that is to say, they are balanced between 
the doctrine of Buddha and that of Fou Ian na\ 

But according to the celebrated Seng tchao, it was not until 
about eight hundred years after the death of Buddha, or about tw^ 
hundred and eighty four years before Christ that the heretics 
began to multiply, and several violent sects arose, which induced 

* San tsaug fa sou, book 22, verse 12, a Uiuldhist work containing the numbers 

of llu> l.aw of tlio collections of sacred IhhjUs, answering in Sanskrit to Tri 

pWaka (tharma Sankhya, p. lOU. "J’lio Pitakattya of Ceylon wf)nld apjivar to be 
the same. 

Rage 151). This would seem to imply that the two leading parties in religious 
opinions, wore those of the ilud ihists, and the followers of Fou Ian na, or the 
Atheists, wliose family name in Sanscrit was Kasyapa, from his inotlier. No re- 
ference is had here to Rrnhinanical opiiiioiis ns taking the load; or to the Brahiiiaiis 
being other than what Fa hinii describes them, ns tlie principal amongst the tribes 
of Barbarians ! At this period they wen? probably viewed as the foreigners Pro- 
fessor Wilson and others admit them to have been, although placing them in an 
earlier age. 

3 Til l^ili called Biiddho, Dhamnio, and Sungiti. 

* Here again is no rofcn'iicc to Brahmanism as the great antagonist doctrine. 

^ This would be in the third century a.d. 257, if 543 u.c. be taken as the date 
of the death of Buddha, instead of the Chinese era, and would correspond with 
the decline of Buddhism during which the visits to India of Fa hian and Iliuan 
Thsang took place. 
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Dcva Bodhisattwa to compose his book, called the hundred dis- 
courses, in defence of truth, and to stop the progress of error. 

The above extracts, although considerably abridged from the 
originals, are lengthy; nevertheless they are necessary to show the 
early religious state of India, and are certainly curious, as they 
possibly illustrate the philosophical and metaphysical speculations 
of men between two and three thousand years ago, and no doubt do 
so for periods between the first and fourth centuries of our era. One^ 
fact is sufficiently remarkable, that in the minute and multiplied details 
of all the heresies of the followers of Buddha or Brahma, no nienliony 
whatever is made, directly or indirectly, of the worship of the Ling^ 
the votaries of which now divide the Hindu world with the Vai^i- 
navas, or followers of Vishnu. Neither Fa hian in the fourthyiior 
Hiuan Thsang in the seventh century, speak of this worship, altjmugh • 
they do not omit to notice even isolated temples of the ^‘reties 
when they fall in with them in their travels ; and, in comfcquence, 
the question may fairly be raised whether the persecuting, blood- 
stained, and obscene sect of Saivas, [followers of MaKadeva,'] had 
at the beginning of the seventh century sprung into /notice, much 
less into power \ But I shall have occasion to reM to the. subject 
again in my summary. It may be even doubaed whether the 
present Vaishnavas will strictly come under any o^hc denominations 
of heretics in the preceding details, w'hich ^uld leave Brahma, 
Indra, Iswara, [not Siva,] and some minoiygods as the objects of 
the ancient worship of the people we now/call Hindus ; but which 
worship has been entirely superseded by that to Siva and Vishnu, 
and other gods of more recent adoptl^ than them. 

I now introduce Fa hian to spe^ for himself, so far as relates to 
the object I have in view in these/motes. T have little to do with his 
route before he touches the Inmis : it has been most ably commented 
on by Professor Wilson, apfu I will only state that Fa hian found 
the whole of the nationsyf^oplc, or tribes, between the frontiers of 
China and the Indus, iollowers of Buddha, and ruled by Buddhist 
princes or chiefs. yAt Khotan, the worship was celebrated with 
extraordinary nm^ificence ; and the procession of Buddha on his 
pyramidal car^/^e showering of flowers, the draught of the car by 
the peopleyitnd other circumstances, recall to mind the annual Hindu 

> Prrfieasor Wilson says, ^‘It is liiglily probable that of tho present popular forms 
of the Hindu religion, none assumed their actual state earlier than tho time of 
Sankara Achaiya, the great Saiva reformer, who flourished in all ]ikelihoo<l in the 
eighth 6r ninth ceutuiy'.’* Preface to Vishnu Puranoy p. 10. This opinion, there- 
fore, is in thorough accordance, with the testimony of tho Ciiinese travellers. 

c 
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procession at Jaggamath, whose temple probably is founded on the 
site of that great chaitya which previously had contained one of 
•Buddha's teeth ; the Buddhists^ however, had the advantage, at all 
times, in their worship, subsequent to the edicts of Asoka, being cele- 
brated without the sacrifice of one drop of blood, or the injury of 
any animated creature whatever; whilst the other, alas, witnesses 
the self-immolation of sentient beings. 

Chy Fa Hian, or familiarly. Fa hian, which is an adopted signi- 
iicant monastic name, meaning manifestation of the Law," set out 
from his home, in company with other pilgrims, in the year 399 of 
our era. lie does not dilate in his descriptions of the countries he 
passes through, nor enlarge on the manners and customs of their ; 
inhabitants ; but he has few chapters in which there are not brief ' 
notices on all these points, of considerable interest. The account of 
the desert in the first cliapter ; of the country in the neighbourhood 
of the lake of Lob, and of the manners and dress of the inhabitants, 
in the second chapter ; the lawless and inhospitable spirit of the 
Ouijours, &c., arc of this kind; and 1 will take occasion to point out 
other similar instances. 

In the kingdom of Chen Chen, now Leou Ian, in the neighbour- 
hood of the Lake of Lob, Fa hian says, the king was a Buddhist, 
that there were 4000 ecclesiastics, and that the laity, as well as the 
clergy, followed the law of India, meaning Buddhism; and from 
)icnce, proceeding westward, all the kingdoms more or less resembled 
^ that of Chen Chen, excepting that each had its own barbarous lan- 
, guage ; but that the ecclesiastics all applied themselves to the stud}'' 
of the hooks of India and the language of India. But Fa hian nowhere 
.makes a distinction between Sanskrit and Pali ; and as he speaks in 
the singular number, a question may be raised whether more than 
one sacred language existed ; and as it has been found that the 
ancient inscriptions all relate to Buddhism, and arc in the Pali dialect, 
it necessarily results that Fa hian means the Pali when he speaks of 
the language of India. The Indian words adopted by the Chinese in 
their writings, owing to their orthography, lose the idiomatic dis- 
tinctions between the Sanskrit and Pali, so that it is not possible to 
say whether they belong to the one or the other idiom ; but nowhere 
do the Chinese speak of more than one Indian language, which they 
call Fan, in which the Buddhist doctrines W'ere written, and through 
the medium of which they were taught even in China, although 
derived from Hindustan, This is a very curious fact ; for as it will 
be seen from Fa hiaif s narrative that the kingdoms or states of 
Hindustan after leaving the Jumna were all Buddhist, and as all 
the ancient Buddhist inscriptions, of many centuries* anterior date 
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to the period of Fa hiau's visit from the Himalayas to Cape* Comorin, 
and from Cuttack to Gujarat^ are found to be in the Pali idiom ; 
and as there are not any Sanskrit inscriptions of equally early date, 
the doubt is strengthened with respect to the simultaneous use 
of the two idioms at that early period. That the idiom [sacred or 
common] in which the Buddhist doctrine was pronuilgatod, was 
common over India, is testified by the fact, that Fa hian had no 
difficulty in communicating with the clergy wherever he went : his 
object was to copy the sacred writings, and had those of the north 
and of the south of India been written in different dialects, he 
scarcely could have failed to notice the fact. M. Klaproth says that 
the language of India alluded to by Fa hian was probably the San- 
skrit, as it is unknown whether the books of the Buddhists were 
written in Pali at that time. But the inscriptions in Pali, of a long 
anterior date, many of them containing, sacred texts, establish the 
fact that Pali was in use 3 but of the existence of these inscriptions 
M. Klaproth was not aware, or the supposition put forth by him 
might not have been advanced. 

It appears also, that the character used in these inscriptions, 
although for so long a period not deciphered, is simply the antique 
form of the modern Deva Nagarij each modern Sanskrit letter 
being traceable, letter by letter, into the ancient Pali letters, and it 
may be supposed that Sanskrit itself has had its modifications and 
ameliorations, and, like all other languages, was somewhat ruder, and 
less diffuse and polished in its early use, than at subsequent periods. 
The word Sanskrit,*’ meaning ** polished,” “finished,” done,” im- 
plies that some ruder material was handled before it was polished 
into the remarkable language now known as Sanskrit, while the word 
Pali means “roof,” original " In fact, wc have no proof that the 
Sanskrit existed at this period, and we have ample proofs that the 
Pali did. Indeed the Vedas themselves, in very ancient copies, are 
said to be in a dialect unintelligible' to modern Brahmans* 

Languages, like humanity and states, have their periods of birth, 
infancy, vigour, decline, and extinction j and their duration is affected 
by political events. We ask what has become of several of those of 
antiquity, and by what means is it that others have takeh their 
places? The forcible, comprehensive, and manly English, at the 
period at which it is a question whether Pali and Sanskrit existed 

* Professor Wilson, who docs not go quite so fer, says, ‘^the language in which 
the prayers [of the Vedas] are written differs much, both in words and construe- 
tion, from tlio Sanskrit of later writings.” Oxford Lecturexy^o 1. p. 8. 

C2 
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simultaneously, u^as not in existence, and the same may be said of 
the Spanish, Italian, modern Greek, and other languages. Is it 
Sanskrit alone, then, that has an immutable character? Of the 
unstable nature of languages, we need no further proof than in the 
English of Chaucer, and the French of Rabelais and Froissart. 

Fa hian next arrives at Khotan, which he describes as a Nourish- 
ing and happy kingdom, the people living amidst great abundance, 
all honouring the law [of Buddha] which, he says, is the cause of 
their prosperity. There were several times ten thousand ecclesiastics 
in the country, and the people all built towers, or pillars, or Tumuli 
before their doors, the shortest of which was twelve feet high^ This 
religious observance accounts for the stone pillar which is left standing 
before most of the excavated Buddha cave-temples in the Deccan. 

The King of Khotan lodged Fa hian in a monastery in which 
were living three thousand monks; all of whom ate their food in 
common at a given signal ; and he gives an interesting account of 
the grave and decorous manner in which the meal was conducted. 
There were fourteen large monasteries in the kingdom, and the 
smaller ones were too numerous to count. He remained here three 
months and some days, for the purpose of witnessing the procession 
of images. 

The ceremonies commenced on the 1st day of the 4th moon, 
and continued till the 14th, [4tU of June to the 18th]. It appeared 
that the roads were swept and watered, the public places put in 
order and ornamented : tapestry and hangings were placed before 
the gate of the city j and the king, the queen, and elegant women took 
up their stations there. At about a mile and a half or two miles from 
the gate, was constructed a car with four wheels for the images, about 
eighteen feet high, in the form of a moveable pavilion ; ornamented 
with the seven precious things; hangings, curtains, and covertures 
of silk. The image [Buddha], attended by the highest order of Bud- 
dhist priests, or rather those belonging to the metaphysical branch, 
was placed in the middle. Hanked on either side by an image of a Bo- 
dUisattwa; the three probably intending to represent, as M. Remusat 
thinks, the Buddhist supreme triad ** of God, the Law, and the 
Church,’’ or "Clergy;” behind this triad were placed the Devas 

^ Stliupa. 

« In the country of Candahar a tumulus is spoken of measuring 216 metres, or 
708 J feet Eugtisli, in height, throiving the great pyramid of Egypt into the shade; 
and wo are indebted to M, Masson and General Ventura for a knowledge of the 
sacred objects enclosed in these tumuli, some of which are at this moment in the 
museum of the ludia House. Pago 19. 
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of the Indians, the Lhaof the Thibetans, theTsegri of the Mongols 
&c., such as Indra, Brahma, &c., &c., these being deemed exceedingly 
inferior to the pure or purified intelligencies of the Buddhists, 
including Buddhas, Bodhisattwas, and even Arhans. 

En passant may be noticed, not only the singular fact of tlie 
carrying supposed Brahmanical gods in procession in a subordi- 
nate capacity to Buddha, — but also the singular fact that the chief 
gods of modern Hindu worship, Siva and Vishnu, arc not men- 
tioned; while Indra, and Brahma who then figured, arc now in the 
back-ground. So that the supposed immutable Hindus wouUl appear 
to have had their fashions in religion like the Western world. This 
omission of Siva and Vishnu will be elsewhere noticed. But to 
return to the text. All the images were of gold or silver, ornamented 
with precious stones. When the images had arrived within one- 
hundred paces of the gate, the king took olF his crown, changed his 
garments, and advanced barefoot towards it, accompanied by his 
suite; falling at its feet he adored it^, burning at the same time 
perfumes, and scattering flowers. At the moment of the image 
entering the city, the ladies, and young females in the pavilion 
showered down flowers upon the car, so that it was entirely covered. 

Those who have witnessed the procession of Jaggarnath or read 
an account of it, will be struck with the resemblance between a 
Buddhist pageant, of 1400 years back, and a modern peculiar Hindu 
ceremony; for the suspension of Caste at Jaggarnath*, not only 
makes the celebration peculiar, but involves the wliole in mystery, 
and the uncouth figures of Jaggarnath, and his brother and sister, 
more like chaityas than beings with human form, make the matter 
more mysterious. 

Fa hian speaks of a fine monastery two or three miles from 
Khotan, called the new temple of the king; which occupied eighty 
years in building, during the reigns of three kings; it had a tower [or 
the temple itself], 250 English feet high®, or nearly 50 feet higher than 
the monument in London. There were numerous sculptures on plates 
of gold and silver, and the pillars, doors, and windows of the chapel 
of Buddha were covered with plates of gold. Fa hian says, that the 
cells for the monks were so beautiful and so highly ornamented, 
that he could not find words to describe them. 

I have made these extracts to show not only the wealth, skill, 

1 Tills was a gloss corruption of tho principles of BudUliism, wJiieli taught tho 
worsliip of the supreme iutcliigcnec only. 

s Jaggarnath is on or ne ar the site of a celebrated relic temple of the Duddliists, 

^ 25 Toiscs, or 70 metres » 250 feet high. 
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and industry of the time and country, but also the luxury which 
must have obtained in places where no European has yet set foot. 

Fa hian speaks of the kings of the six kingdoms, to the east 
of the mountains [of Khotan ?] sending rich gifts to the monastery. 
These princes must of course have been Buddhists. 

One of Fa hian*s companions here quitted him in the suite of a 
priest of the Supreme Reason [Lau tsau]*, going to Coph^ne, 
Ghazni, and Candahar. He himself, and his friends, moved towards 
Koukeyar* which he reached in twenty-five days. The king was a 
stanch Buddhist 3 there were about one thousand priests, for the 
most part of the higher order, in the kingdom. He then moved to 
Ladak [as Klaproth su])posed] , but this Professor Wilson questions, 
and then got into the Northern ramifications of the Himalaya, and 
having journeyed for twenty-five days reached the kingdom of Kie- 
tchha, which Klaproth takes to be little Thibet. Here Hoei King 
and some other of Fa hian*s companions rejoined him. The king 
celebrated with amazing pomp a quinquennial reunion of Buddhist 
priests, who came in swarms : the ceremonies lasted a month or 
more, and at their termination the king, and his ofiicers, and gentry, 
presented in alms the horses they rode 3 silks, stuffs, and other 
valuables 5 but which they ultimately redeemed from the ecclesiastics. 

The country was cold and mountainous, and no other grain than 
Le 131c" ripened. The ecclesiastics had an annual allowance, but it 
having been found that as soon as they received their annual allow- 
ance, the snows commenced, the king gave orders that they were 
not to receive their portion until the whole grain of the country had 
come to maturity. The country boasted as relics a vase in which 
Buddha [Sakya Muni] had spat, and one of his teeth. In honour of 
this last a tower had been raised. There were about six thousand 
ecclesiastics in the country, all however belonging to the inferior or 
Ethical section, and they used the praying wheeV^' with wondrous 
effect. 

^ Thoir emblem was the Swastika, or mystic cross which is found initial and 
tormina! on the Btiddlnst inscriptions in the Dekkan, and veiy generally on the 
Buddhist coins, in the India House. 

* Lat. 37 ^ 30', long, E. 7 OMO'. 

" Probably barley or rye. 

^ Tho wheel jdays a great part in Buddhist ceremonial. The priests pasted 
pf afters on it, and turned it round. One turn liad all the efficacy of an oral repeti- 
tion: the faster they turned it, therefore, the bister they were getting to heaven. 
The wheel also was looked upon ns the emblem of those kings wdio were supposed 
to have obtained universal dominion; and this explains the hitherto unintelligible faift 
of sos^oof tho figures of Buddlia in the caves of Western India being seated on the 
edge of a wheel, whence they were called Chakravarti in Sanskrit, or Turners of 
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The kingdom is in the midst of the mountains [of little Tliibet r] 
Passing to the south of them, the plants and fruits become totally 
different, and three plants only are met vrith common to China, 
namely, the bamboo, the pomegranate, and the sugar-cane ! 

Fa hian is then occupied for a month in passing the Himalayas. 
He speaks of the perpetual snow, and of the dangers from the wind, 
rain, snow, drifting sand, and falling rocks : having passed the 
mountains he came into Northern India, into the little kingdom of 
Tho li\ conjectured to be the present Dardu, in the gorge of the 
mountains where the Indus passes them. 

The king was a Buddhist, and the clergy w'ere numerous, but 
they belonged to the minor or ethical section. There was a statue of 
wood here eighty feet high, whose foot was three feet eight inches 
long, of the future Buddha Maitriya, to take whose likeness an Arhan 
had been permitted to visit the fourth heaven®. Fa hian saw this 
prodigious statue^. 

llencc Fa hian follows the gorge of the Indus for fifteen days, 
and describes the precipices Hanking the river, some of them 8000 
feet high 5 he mentions the passage of the river across a chasm, by 
a suspension-bridge, the ascent of precipices by steps cut in the 
rock, and states very naturally how much the mind was troubled by 
all these risks. 

Having surmounted them, he indulges in a little triumph and 
harmless vanity, by declaring that the celebrated Chinese generals 
Tchang Khian and Kaiin yng, the former of whom had gone on an 
embassy to the Scythians in the year 122 n.c., and the latter had 
conducted an expedition towards the Caspian in the year of Christ 
97, had not reached the point or passed the difliicultics that he had 
done, but Fa hian was not aware how much further Westward these 
generals had gone than himself. It was here that the ecclesiastics 
in his company asked him, if it was possible to know when Buddhism 
first commenced to pass to the Eastward to China, and he replied 
that he was informed by the people of the country who had it tra- 
ditionally, that it was after the erection of the above-noticed statue, 
that the priests of India first passed the river, carrying with them the 
sacred books and precepts ; that the statue was erected 300 years 

the Wheel. In tlioORamayana the terra la also applic^l to Hama and aoine of hia 
ancestors. Tlie wheel also was looked upon as tiic emblem of the traiismrgmtton 
of the soul. 

• The Eastern part of AfTghanistan ? * Touch! ta. 

• 'Can the fiflfures at Bainian have any relation to Fa hiairs statue ? 

• >Vith tho object of destroying the Bomau Empire ! J Page 3!), note. 
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after the death of Buddha, Mrhich corresponded to the reign of 
Phing Wang of the family of Tcheou who commenced his reign in 
770 B.C., and died in 720 n.c.’, but this relates to its introduction 
into Tartary, and the borders of China. However, in 212 b.c., Che 
li fang, and eighteen other Buddhist priests of the West, made their 
appearance in China, and were thrown into prison by the emperor 
Chi houng, and it was only in the year 61 of our era that Buddhism 
was oHicially adopted, although long before known*. 

Having passed the river. Fa hian sets foot in Affghanistan, to the 
north of Cabul in the kingdom of Ou tchang [Oudyana^] where the 
people were in the absolute use of the language of central India^, 
their habits, manners, and customs being the same. Buddhism was 
in eminent honour ; there were upwards of live hundred monasteries 
of the ethical section. Strangers were received cordially in them, 
and lodged and fed for three days. Nevertheless, in this eminently 
Buddhist kingdom, we have the first mention of Brahmans. The 
Chinese author Mu touan lin placed the kingdom to the east of 
Kandahar, somewhere probably about Attock and Peshawer 5 and 
there also he locates the Brahmans. ‘'The first among the 
TUIBE8 OF BARDARiANs*,** This Very remarkable passage necessa* 
rily gives rise to important reflections. The Brahmans then were 
considered as a Tride only, and not only as a tribe; but as a tribe 
of Barbarians, that is to say, of those who did not make part and 
] arcel of the majority of a nation ! not as the hierarchy of a whole 
jieople, and being possessed of formidable religious or political power, 
hut ns a foreign community in a state. And be it recollected that 
when they are thus spoken of, it was 1*100, or loOO, or at least 1000 
years after the appearance of Sakya Muni the third Buddha j up to 
which last period, they had not struggled into importance; but they 
were now beginning to got that hold upon sovereigns and their people, 
which ultimately ended in their establishing their supremacy. In the 


' Tlii» would ])lac(? t1:o birth of Sakya Muiit in about 1027, or 1029 b.c., and his 
ckath in OoO n r., which is nii a].'i>roxiinati(»]i to Sir ’Win. Jones’s data. Professor 
Wili^on, ill tlu; Oriental Magazine for 102r>, quotes no less than eleven authorities, 
every one of which establish the era of Buddha more than 1000 years luc., [five of 
them give n.c. 1027,] and five other authorities make it above 000 years i».r, 

^ Kcnnisnt, nute, i». 41. 

“ There is a question whether Kashmir is not intended. 

< M. Klnpr«»th thinks the translation should be “ The language of Central 
India extends as far as this.’’ •Page 09. 

^ This could not have been written in enmity, for in many Buddhist inscription . 
kindness and charity to Brahmans is recommended. Pago 46, Note. 
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502nd year of Christ it appears that an embassy from this very king- 
dom of Ou tchang, went with tribute to the emperor of China, King 
ming, in the third year of his reign. After describing the situation 
of the kingdom, the account says, The Brahmans are considered as 
the superior caste amongst the Strangers : they are well versed in 
the science of astronomy, and in the calculation of lucky and unlucky 
days, and the kings do nothing without consulting their decisions/* 
Here again they are looked upon as not only not forming an integral 
part of the nation, but as strangers, and here it appears they pursued 
the identical line of conduct to establish their influence, which they 
are at this moment pursuing amongst the Buddhists in Burmah, 
Siam, and Cochin China 3 namely, practising judicial astrology. 
At page 122, the learned and philosophic, are separated from the 
Brahmans, or men who walk in purity, and who cultivate arithmetic 
and the occult sciences, such as astrology, the art of divination, Ac. 

Early in the sixth century, a.d., 510, two inhabitants of China 
who were Buddhist priests, Soung yun tse, and Hoei seng, visited 
this kingdom of Ou tchang, which they described as singularly 
rich and fertile; the fields being irrigated, and flowers blooming all 
the year round’ 3 the temples, and towers, were highly ornamented 
and magnificent. No criminal was allowed to be punished with 
death^, but he was banished to a desert mountain. There are 
several minute details of local peculiarities, which would doubtless 
admit of the spots being identified at this day. Ou tchang boasted 
of an impression of the foot of Buddha [Sakya Muni], and of the 
rock on which he dried his clothes. At eight days' march from the 
city to the S.E., amongst the mountains, was the spot where Sakya 
Muni made a present of his body to a huiigry tiger. It was upon 
a scarped mountain, full of caverns, and with summits penetrating 
the clouds. The two travellers, Soung yun, and Hoei seng, gave 
money for a statue, and they caused an inscription to be engraved 
on the rock, to record the great actions of the dynasty of Wei. The 
temple to Buddha at this place was inhabited by three hundred 
ecclesiastics. Now that the British have free access to Affghanistan, 
no doubt this inscription will one day be brought to light. At 
another place not far from the city, was a temple enclosing relics of 
Buddha 3 around which w*ere arranged sixty gilded statues. The king 

1 Pifin t iidn, Look CiJ, p. 1 — 15. Page 47, Note. 

* Soimg yun uses a beautiful pcKiical image, wLteh I bad nevur met with before, 
Speakiug of the multitudes and varied colours of the butterflies, he sa^-s, “ tliey 
looked WkeJIyinyJlowersP* 

® Vide Aboka^s Edict m the Delhi Pil/ar. 
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had an annual meeting of all the ecclesiastics in his kingdom. 
** They gathered like clouds/* and Soung yun and Koei seng^ had 
their admiration and respect excited by the simple manners^ the 
regular conduct^ and the pious austerities of these religious mendi- 
cants. And yet this was in the country where Brahmans resided ; 
and where they were not only free from persecution, but were held 
in respect; for Soung yun, spent a month in the country for the 
purpose of obtaining charms^ from the Brahmans to calm his mind, 
which had become unusually agitated. Soung yun, it will be borne 
in mind, travelled about one hundred years after Fa hian; and in 
these hundred years, the absurd traditions respecting Sakya Muni's 
life and actions would appear to have been infinitely multiplied, 
enlarged, or distorted. The credulity of Fa hian was comparatively 
limited, but Soung yun surpassed him beyond all measure. 

According to Soung yun, embassies were sent from this king- 
dom [Oudyana,] to China, in the years of Christ 510, 511, 518 and 
52l\ Other Chinese authorities mention the arrival of another em- 
bassy in A.D., 642 \ 

In an account of the Western countries under the great dynasty of 
T’hang, the country of Ou tchang is stated to have formerly had 
1400 monasteries and 18,000 ecclesiastics^ but many of the former 
were in ruins, and the monks became greatly diminished*’. There 
were at least ten temples inhabited by the heretics : as this probably 
refers to the Brahmans, it shows how very limited their numbers 
must have been, compared with the Buddhist ecclesiastics; but the 
Buddhists were divided into five sects, and several heresies, and 
even the ten temples may have belonged to them, and not to the 
Brahmans, page 58. 

The king Asoka built a tower near the capital, and in the 
mountains were the cells of five hundred Arhans, no doubt excava- 
tions. It was in this country also the prodigious statue of Buddha 
said to have been in wood existed^ 

Quilting Soung yun we revert to Fa hian, who passes through 
the kingdom of Su ho to, where Buddhism was equally flourishing; 
and he notices that it was here that Buddha offered his own flesh 

* Pago 50. * Page 51. ® Page 51. * Page 52. 

* The iiiliabitants greatly lionourcd the law of Buddha; they were timid and 
studious, and astrology was their usual occupation, and enchantments were had 
n?couTse to; they bt'longed to the traiiscendoiital class of Buddhists. It is curious 
that according to Fa hian, the exact language of Central India was usod here. 
Page 50. 

^ I again n&h, — Can this figure and the cjrcavatio/u refer to Bamian? 
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Mrhile in hts previous state of Bodhisattwa, to save a pigeon from 
a hawk [a test of Indra's the king of the thirty-three Dcvatas],and 
which is recorded on an inscription many hundred years afterwards, 
in a temple to the Linga^ in Bundlekund as having occurred to Siva*. 

Fa hian then passes to what M. Remusat considers Kandahar^ 
but which Professor Wilson considers may be the Gandaris of 
Strabo, in the Punjab. It was here that the son of King Asoka* of 
Magadha reigned. Fa hian found Buddhism flourishing, and there 
was a great tower. Many of the inhabitants belonged to that branch 
of the priesthood of the ethical section. Seven days’ march to the 
east, brings Fa hian to Tchyoutasira [fallen head]^ where Buddlia 
made an almsgiving of his head, and gave his body to an hungry 
tiger. The king of these countries, the wealthy, and the people, 
rivalled each other in their devotion to Buddhism. There w'cre 
four great towers or topes, in honour of Buddha; M. Remusat thinks 
the country not far from the present Shoravvak. Professor Wilson 
leans to the Punjab, and surmises some connexion between the name 
of the tope of Manikyala, the Chinese name Chu cha, Chilo,' and 
Taksha sila: but from the coins found in Manikyala, it must have 
been raised after Fa hian’s travels. 

Fa hian next gets to the kingdom of Foe Icon cha, whigh MM. 
Remusat, Klaproth, and Landressc, consider the country of the 
Bcloutches. Professor Wilson prefers Peshawer and its neighbour- 
hood. Wherever it was, it had, with one exception, the most splendid 
stupa or tope in all India, 1 22 metres, or 400 feet high, which contained 
the begging pot of Buddha. A Scythian king, a zealous Buddhist, 
anciently invaded this kingdom, according to the traditions reported 
by Fa hian, to carry off this pot ; but it would not move. Now it is 
known from other sources that the Scythians invaded and conquered 
Affghanistan in the middle of the second century n.c., and kept 
possession of it until the third century, and other parts of India 
until the fifth century A.D^ This confirmation therefore of what 
Fa hian calls a tradition is curious. These Scythians were Buddhists. 

' Professor Wilson considers this fable to have been borrowed from the Hindus; 
ut the reverse is more probable, 

* M. Remusat has a note, m which the Chinese authoritios make Asokato have 
reigned IIG years after the death of Buddha, in the regency of Koung ho, 83.3 b.c. 
Chronological Tables of Japan and China. Book i., p. 17, and p. 00, 

3 Page 75. 

* M. Remusat tliinks the Scythians kept possession of Bactria, Eastern Persia, 
Affghanistan, Balouchbtan, and Western Xndii^ [Sindh, Catch, and Gnjarat?] 
until this period. Page 84» 
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This majestic Tope was built by Kanika, whom Professor Wilson 
describes as a Scythian sovereign of Kashmir ^ but the Tope was 
raised before the invasion of the Scythians*, and Hiuan thsang 
makes Kanika reign in Gandbara 400 years after the death of Bud- 
dha, which, according to Chinese chronology, would be 550 b.c., and, 
according to the Ceylon chronology, 153 b.c. *He must have been a 
zealous Buddhist if he built the Tope, and the invader equally a 
Buddhist to invade the country for the pot. The Chinese assert that 
this pot was carried ifito China by Bodhidharma, who was the last of 
the Buddhist patriarchs born in India,in the fifth century;* and this 
fact is of importance, as it marks the incipient migration of the 
Buddhistic — probably consequent on the persecutions of the followers 
of Siva, whose bloody and licentious rites appear to have had their 
origin about this time, although some centuries elapsed before the 
worship has any authentic record in inscriptions. 

Ill this kingdom one of Fa hian's companions fell sick, and three 
others returned to China to report to the emperor. 

Seventy-two miles to the west brings Fa hian to the frontier of 
the kingdom of Na kia^ to the eastward of Ghazni according to M. 
Remusat, and Professor Wilson inclines to Jallalabad. Fa hian now 
uses Sanskrit or Pali terms of long .metrical measure. Buddha's 
skull was preserved here with such jealous rigour that the king of 
the country selected the chiefs of eight principal families, undeiC 
whose seals the skull was locked up every night, and opened and 
taken out every morning to be worshipped, they washing their hands 
with scented water before they touched the relic. The king did not 
go to public business until he had performed his daily vvorship.s The 
chapel in which was the relic must have been richly adorned, from 
the mention of gilding and precious stones. Fa hian describes the 
cranium as of a whitish -yellow colour, and it had a bump above. 
What a treasure this would be fur the phrenologists ! Fa hian 

> 292 ac., p. 94. 

* M. Rcmufe'at hns here n chronology from Chinese sources:- 


Birth of Sakya, 9, 24tli of Tchau Waug, ac. 1029. 

Becomes a priest, 19, 43rd do. do. 1010. 

Accomplishes the law, 30, 3rd of Muu Wniig, 999. 

Dies, 79, r>2ud do. do., 950. 

Haha Kashypa dies, 124, 5tli of Hiao Wang, 905. 


Anaiida dies, In the reign of T. Wang, 894,-079. 

* Khan hi Tseu Itan, vol, 167, hn> 0. 

« This kingdom sent tribute to China, a.i>. 628, 2^ eeniuries ajier Fa liiaii*8 
time, p« 89; at which period Buddhism was tho religion of the iiiliabit.niits, niid 
there were very few heretics, 

* Page 85. 
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mentions numerous towers of deliverance/* which appear to 
have been altars of about five feet high^ upon which the king and the 
people^ and even neighbouring kings^ offered flowers and perfumes 
daily.— Caa these have any relation to the figure and the altar on the 
numerous coins from this very country P * 

About four miles N. from this chapel, a tooth of Buddha was 
preserved ; but this had disappeared when Hiouan thsang visited the 
country 227 years afterwards. At four miles E. the staff of Buddha 
was preserved and worshipped : the staff, like*the begging-pot, and 
other prescribed articles, is the companion of every Buddhist mendi- 
cant ^ and it is surmounted or headed by some design or other. Fa 
hian says that of Buddha was an ox's head, carved in sa Adel wood. 
Can this staff have anything to do with the staff or standard and figure 
of the coins? 

At four days to the West was the garment of Buddha; and about 
two miles South of the town of Na kie was the shadow of Buddha, 
which Fa hian saw, but he could not account for the deception; and 
close to it was a monastery of seven hundred ecclesiastics, where 
were preserved the cuttings of Buddha's hair and nails*. 

M. Remusat has a suspicion that these relics and traditions relate 
to a predecessor of Sakya Muni, whose field of action w s Central 
India, and not Affghanistan*. 

Fa hian now passes, in the winter months, the lesser snowy moun- 
tains [the Solimani range], where the cold and severity of the 
weather was so great, that one of his companions perished. His loss 
is touchingly noticed by Fa hian, who succeeds with two others in 
reaching in thirteen marches the kingdom of Lo i, to tho south of 
the chain. What kingdom this might have been is not now known^ 
but it was eminently Buddhist, as there were three thousand ecclesi- 
astics of the transcendental and ethical sections. Ten days’ journey 
to the south brought him to the kingdom of Po-ma [not identified]. 
Here again were about three thousand ecclesiastics, all of the ethical 
section. In neither of these kingdoms is there any mention made of 
heretics. Three days' journey to the east brought him again to the 
Indus, which he passed where the banks were low, and the country fiat 
and level! M. Remusat thinks about Bakkar. Having passed the 
river, he arrived in the kingdom of Pi tchha. M. Remusat thinks 
the Punjab [Pan cha nala], M. Klaproth Sindh, and Professor Wilson 
Tak. At all events. Buddhism was in honour, and flourishing. The 
inhabitants were extremely affected to see travellers from the extre- 

' Page 8C. * Page 94. 

” Vide the Hon. H. Tc;rxoua*s Introduction to the Mahawanso, 
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mity of the earth arriving to do honour to Buddha, and they offered 
them every solace in their powers 

Thence travelling to the S.E., at least 360 miles [so he says], he 
arrives at the celebrated city of Mutra [Mathura], on the Jumna, 
having passed in his route a great number of temples in which lived 
several tens of thousands of ecclesiastics. He does not say that 
they were heretics, or who or what they were 3 but had they been 
Buddhists he no doubt would have mentioned it; and, considering 
that he passed the localities, not far from where Alexander found a 
town of the Brahmans amongst the Malloi, it is very probable the 
whole of the country between Bakkar on the Indus and Mutra was 
inhabited by a Brahmanical people, or at least hy the Rajputs; and 
tliis is the more probable from the very remarkable and decided 
language of Fa hian which follows : — At Mutra, on both banks of 
the river, there are about twenty monasteries, which are capable of 
containing about three thousand ecclesiastics ; and the law of Buddha 
recommences to be held in honour,*’ where it had flourished uninter^ 
from the time of Buddha; that is to say, for 1400 years 
according to the Chinese dates, or 1000 years according to the 
modern Ceylon Buddhists. From the time of leaving the joesehts 
[no doubt those of Jaysulmer and Bikaneer] and the river [Jumna] 
to the West, or rather having passed to the Eastward of the deserts 
and the Jumna, all the kings of the different kingdoms in 
India ARE firmly attached to the law of Buddha*, and when 
they do honour to the ecclesiastics, they take off their diadems. 
They, and the princes of their families, and their officers, give them 
aliments with their own hands. When this is done, a carpet is 
spread for the ecclesiastics, and they place themselves opposite. In 
the presence of an ecclesiastic they would not attempt to recline or 
sit on a bed'*; and this custom, which the kings observe to testify 
their respect, commenced when Buddha was in the world, and has 
continued from that time until the present !” 

M. Remusat very justly calls this a remarkable passage, testifying 
as it does that in these regions Buddhism had continued uninter-^ 
ruptedly from the sixth century before Christ until the fifth after 

' Page 08. 

* This is most decisive and unequivocal testimony borne personally by Fa liian, 
not only of the JRelipiou^^ but of the Politicat supremacy of Buddhism over all India, 
excepting lo tlio deserts just moutioned. P. 00, et scq. 

s This appears to have been a royal privilege ns for as the lay public was eon- 
ccruod, judging from tlic figures of princes reclining or sitting ou beds oa the 
Canouj coins, and in the paiuiings at the Ajauta caves. 
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Christ; that is to say, more than one thousand years; and that too 
in the very seat in which Puranic fables locate the holiest places of 
Brahmanism^ Mutra, Benares, Allahabad, Oude, and the banks of 
the Jumna and Ganges. Singularly also is the honesty and good 
faith of this simple-minded man corroborated by the ancient inscrip- 
tions and coins which have been brought to light within the last 
few years. Of the thousands of coins found in India up to the period 
or time of Fa hian, there is not one^ that has any relation to Brahman* 
ism^ and the same may be said of the numerous inscriptions. There 
is no proof even of the existence of the Sanskrit language at this 
time, all the ancient inscriptions being in a dialect barely removed 
from Pali, or the language of the Buddhists*. From China, through 
Tartary to Ceylon, with the exception of the inhabitants on the 
tract noticed between the Indus and Jumna, Fa hian had found only 
Buddhist kings and a Buddhist people, with traditions of the existence 
of the same state of things for the preceding lOOO years, or accord- 
ing to the Chinese dates for 1400 years. And here I might close 
Fn hian's personal narrative, and advert to the religious state iu 
which lliuan thsang found India in the early part of the seventh 
century ; but there are too many facts, and too many points of per- 
sonal interest, to part with him for a little while. Ilis very next 
passage characterizes the country and t^e people of Central India, 
including Oude, Bahar, &c. He says, after describing the equable 
climate, equally removed from extremes of heat and cold, and without 
frost or snow, The people live in abundance and happiness, regis- 
ters of the inhabitants are unknown, [there was not any capitation 
tax as in China,] and neither magistrates nor laws trouble them. 
Those only who cultivate reap the produce. If one wants to go, he 
goes; if he wishes to stay, he stays. To govern, the kings do not 
have recourse to the terrors of punishment: the culpable are fined, 
the fine being proportioned to the offence; and in the case of 

' Professor Wilson tliinks somo coins of Kadpliises, b.c. a few years, witli a 
Sivalic figure, trident, and bull on them, are of a Hindu type, but tho taurino figure 
is common to the Grecian, Celtic, and Buddhist, as well as to the Hindu systems, 
and is repeatedly to be met with on coins with indisputobly Buddhist emblems. 
Vide coins of Ceylon, Amavati, Indo Sassaniaii and Indo Scythic, and Kadphiscs’ 
coins even havo the monograms or< emblems, which aro found intho Buddhist caves. 
And as for the trident and supposed figure of Siva, a Sivalic figure W'ith a trident, 
is on the coin No. 4, plate 25, vol. 3« J. A. S. B., combined with the Buddhist 
chaitya and Bo-tree. 

^ There is a solitary instance of a quasi Sanskrit inscription on copper plates from 
Vaiabbi, in Gujarat^ of tlie supposed date, a.u. 32fi; but this is dependent upon not 
mistaking ono era for another, and a PaH tianslator might have found the puzsliiig 
text cottier than the Sanskrit translator did. 
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relapsed criminals^ the most extreme punishment, even for murder, is 
to cut off the right hand.*' The inhabitants of the country do not 
put to death any living creature 5 no doubt the consequence of the 
edicts of Asoka or Piyadasi, recorded on the Delhi and dther 
columns. But this was no part of original Buddhism, for Buddha 
died of a dysentery from eating pork*} "and it was equally no part of 
Brahmanism, for in the legends of the life of Buddha, his humanity 
induced him to turn himself into a roasted hare to feed a famishing 
Brahman I and in the Ramayana^y we read, as I have already pointed 
out, of the choice dinner given to Bharuta and his army by the 
Brahman hermit Bharadwajo, at Allahabad, comprising roast and 
boiled venison, peacocks, partridges, mutton, and porky with appro* 
priate sauces, the whole washed down with potent spirits ! 

Fa hian then adds that the people neither drink wine nor eat 
garlic nor onions®." The only people who killed animals, and sold 
meat, and went to the chase, were the Chan dalas [butchers], odious 
people who lived by themselves, and were avoided by the other 
inhabitants of towns and villages. Shells [cypr®a moneta] served 
as money. 

From the time of Buddha to the time of Fa hian's visit, the 
kings, the aristocracy, and the heads of families, had built chapels 
for the ecclesiastics, had furnished them with provisions, had given 
them grants of fields and houses, of gardens and orchards, procur- 
ing for them also farmers and animals for their cultivation. These 
grants were engraved on iron^ and no succeeding king was per- 
mitted to affect their stability. M. Remusat has here a note, that, 
according to the traditions collected by Fa hian and his personal 
testimony, up to this period from the ministry of Buddha, even his 
religion had not yet been affected by any supposed rivalry of the 
Brahmans; that is to say, it had fiourished uninterruptedly for 14 
centuries®. 

* Vide Mahawanso and SuttapUakOy quoted by the Hon. Mr. Tumour, J. A. 
S.B., Vol. vii, p.1003. 

» Book 2, sect. U7, p* 30L 

“ The Buddhist decalogue gays, not to kill any living being, not to steal, not to 
' eonunit adultery, not to lie, not to drink Vine, [not to eat garlic, &c. ia included in 
the last,] not to scat oneself on places of honour, not to wear flowers or ribbons^ not 
to give oneself up to songs, dances, and comedies, not to wear ornaments of gold or 
silver, and not to cat after midday. Page 104. The practice of -tlie first five 
entitled the individual to bo born ainonst the gods. Page 147* 

* The only iiiseription on iron liitiierto found is the inscription on tlie iron 
pillar at Delhi; but it is after aj>, 000, and has no relation to grants of land. 

^ M. Remusat’s era of Buddlia’s ministry is it.c. 900. Upham, from fiio A/oAa- 
^ itfotisoy fixes his birth U98 b.c., vol, iii. x). 50. Quoted in note to Fa hian, p. 204, 
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Fa hian subsequently enters into minute details respecting the 
habits, manners, customs, and advantages of the priesthood, which 
were the same all over the country. When strangers arrived 
amongst them, they were received with great honour and kindness. 
They were met on the road, and their clothes and begging -pot carried 
for them. Water was taken to them to wash their fect^ oil to 
anoint their bodies, and a special entertainment was given to them. 
Fa hian particularly enumerates six towers [monasteries ?] in Mutra 
where ecclesiastics put up. They were named after disciples of 
Buddha, or from containing certain sacred books. 

At the close of this chapter ^ Fa hian has a very remarkable 
passage. Still speaking of the Buddhist ecclesiastics, he says, At 
the end of the year they receive their customary presents from the 
elders, [les anciens,] the men in oftice, the Brahmans, and others, 
which consisted of the coloured dresses, and other things necessary 
for Buddhist priests.” Here the Brahmans can scarcely be viewe<l 
as religious characters j for it cannot be supposed, if they were priests, 
that they would be in the habit of making annual presents to their 
htU-ed rivals : they may rather be looked upon, as there is strong 
ground for believing at this period, as seculars, and laymen, and 
constituents, as 1 shall have occasion to show, of even a Buddhist 
community ! 

Fa hian concludes the chapter by repeating that in these countries 
the rites and ceremonies of Buddhism had never been interrupted 
from the time of Buddha, and M. llemiisat very quaintly remarks*, 
” The alleged superiority of Brahmanism, therefore, must be looked 
for in other countries!” 

Fa hian now proceeds seventy miles S. E. to the kingdom of 
Sam Kassam in FAli, and mentioned in the Ramayana as Sankasya, 
somewhere about Farrakhabad. Here was a great stoupa or tope : 
it contained the ladder by which Buddha had descended from 
heaven, [where he had been to see his mother,] accompanied by 
Indra and Brahma. He does not make any mention of temples to 
these two personages 5 but Hiuan thsaug found two temples erected 
io them in honour of their having accompanied Buddha on his return 
from heaven, manifesting the corruptions that were then under- 
mining Buddhism. 

It is to be remarked that Indra and Brahma, in the estimation 
of the Buddhists, had the Pas in the Brahmanical Pantheon, and 
there is no mention of Siva or Vishnu, who may not yet have been 
grafted upon the stock. As a crowd of gods were in attendance 

' Chap. IG. * Page 125. 

D 
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upon Buddha ; Siva and Vishnu would probably have been named, 
had they then attained to a fraction of their modern celebrity. But 
with regard to Indra and Brahma, and the thirty- one other gods 
residing in the second heaven, they are not eternal beings, but in 
transitu ; and it is competent to mortals even to take their names 
and places as they become vacant in the progress of the universe \ 
Brahma, therefore, was considered by the Buddhists 1400 years 
ago as only a transitory Devata, and not the Creator of the universe : 
he was inferior even to Indra. Part of the Buddhists of Nepal with a 
Brahmanical tinge, speak of Brahma as Creator, Vishnu as Preserver, 
and Mahesa as Destroyer, all emanating from an ancient Buddha. 
But this was looked upon as heresy by the Chinese Buddhists 5 for 
they deem all these gods, when they admit their existence at all, as 
imperfect beings, whom men may even surpass by attaining the quality 
of Bodhisattwa or purified intelligence*. The Chinese have, never- 
theless, now got a corrupted Pantheon of twenty of these personages. 
M. llcmusat does not mention his authority, but from the complexion 
of the account of them, it has not an antiuue character : Brahma 
is put at their head •, Indra follows ^ but Maha Iswara, supposed to 
be Mahadeo, or Siva, from his being described as having eight arms, 
three eyes, and being seated on a white bull with a white brush in his 
hand, ranks as low us the eighth in the list ^ but the name of Siva 
never occurs in these Chinese writings, and it is not less remarkable 
that in the numerous inscriptions between the sixth and fourteenth 
centuries, [vide Appendix,] in which the Destroyer is referred to or 
eulogized; he is culled in all the earlier inscriptions by some other of 
his numerous names, and not by that of Siva. The twelfth of these 
gods is the general of the Vedas, which word vedas is explained to 
mean a ** discourse on science." Instead of giving himself up to 
the voluptuousness of the gods, he walked in purity and continence, 
received the instruction of Buddha, and defended his religion. What 
this relation between the Vedas and Buddha exactl}' means, 1 do 
not know; but it plainly says that the commander-in-chief of the 
armies of the Vedas defended the religion of Buddha, and when a 
temple to Buddha was built, a statue of the general was put into it\ 
Then comes the mother of the Demons with her 1000 children to 
- whom human beings address themselves if they want progeny. 
The twentieth and last in the list is Yama, the god of the infernal 
regions. Although this jumble of Buddhist and Brahmanical or 

* Page 128. » * 128 auil 138. 

9 Pages 138 and 142. Telling fa niau tekou king, quoted in tlic San tsang fa 
6 OU, book 18, page 20. 
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rather Hindu Devatas is evidently comparatively modern, there is 
not any mention of Vishnu, Krishna, Ganesa, or the Hindu god- 
desses, and if they had been known at the time of writing the list, 
they would most probably have come in for a place of honour; It 
can scarcely be doubted that this list contains evidence of the progress 
of corruption in Buddhism, which has ended in the substitution of 
the worship of spirits or genii [naats] in most parts of China, to the 
exclusion of Buddha. In one of the curious diaries of the ambas- 
sadors sent from the Burman empire in the present century, to Pekin, 
and published by Colonel Burney ^ the ambassadors state that they 
found the Chinese temples filled with figures of naats or spirits, and 
that they did not see a single figure of Buddha between the frontiers 
of Ava and Pekin ! 

M. Reniusat ends his list of the Buddhist Pantheon, by adding 
that there were verj^ many others whose names were not known ; 
but it was asserted that Indra was their chief in the time of the 
ancient Buddha^. Here again is a reference to a predecessor of 
Sakya’s. Arrian, in his Histor, TmL, cap. viii., mentions a Buddha, 
the third from Bacchus, as a king of India, as far back as the fabu- 
lous times®. 

All the above gods of the second heaven were, of course, inferior 
to those of the third, fourth, fifth, and sixth heavens. Brahma, 
Indra, &c., had no reason, therefore, to be very grateful to the 
Buddhists for the honour vouchsafed to them, whether viewed as 
('onstituents of the Polytheism of the Brahmans, or as belonging to 
Buddhism. It was only in the sixth heaven these fabulous person- 
ages were supposed to be elevated above carnal desires. In addition 
to the above, the '‘Buddhists enumerated other heavens with their 
inhabitants. But all of them, of whichever heaven, were infinitely 
below a Bodhisattwa, the next rank below a Buddha\ 

It is time, however, to return to P’a hian, who states that the 
King Asoka, wanting to sec how far the ladder went down into the 
earth, caused people to dig ; but not being able to reach the end, 
his faith and veneration increased, and he built a chapel over the 
spot, and on the middle step of the ladder he raised an erect statue 
of Buddha, sixty feet high. Behind the chapel he raised a stone 

^ J. A. S. B., vois. G and 7* > Page 144. 

® A-TTiovra bi tK Tfjs 775, wy oi ravra fccxor/xcaro, KfiTarijrai fiatftkia 

^rrapr^fifiavy TQi>v ^ralpav tva, rov fkiKxotbe ramie bi ^7rap~ 

mpfitty rf)V (iafrCKtlnif €Kbi^acr6ai fHovbvav rov roxrrov rraibay ical rou ptu Trernj’- 
Kovra, ical bvo crea ^acriXcOa’ac 'lybSiu, top naripa* top bi nalbay tiKotriP 
< Page 146. 
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column forty-five feet high, with a lion on the top of UK Certain 
heretics disputed the possessioa of this locality, but the lion on the 
top of the column giving a lusty roar, the heretics were discomfited, 
and the dispute was settled. M. Reinusat has a note in which he 
says it may be supposed the heretics were Brahmans ; but it does 
not necessarily follow, as no less than eleven sects of heretics have 
already been enumerated, some Buddhists and some Brahrnanical^ 
Some of the legends of Sakya Muni make him and his disciples 
dispute with ninety-five different sects, but these are reducible to 
eleven, whose doctrine, hooks, and habitudes, prevailed in this 
West^j audit may be supposed, therefore, out of India, or at 
least in Bikaner, and Jaysalmer. Amongst these was the Sankhya 
system, the Vaishesika, the author of whicli lived SOO years before 
Sakya Muni, and who appears to have been a quasi Buddhist, or one 
whose doctrines Sakya may be supposed to have reformed, in case 
he came as a reformer, and not as an inventor, 'riien come the 
Yibhuti, who cover themselves with cinders, and believe the sixth god 
of the world of desires, Iswara, to have created all things. Then 
the followers of the Vedas, who imagine that Nurayana created the 
four families. Brahmans from his mouth, Kshatryas from his arms, 
Vaisyas from his thighs, and Sudras from his feet. Then come the 
partisans of the Egg, [Anda,] from which' Brahma sprung, and 
created the world\ Then come the Timeists 3 also those who believe 
space to be the origin of things , then the Conformists ; next follow' 
the believers in all things originating in yEther. Tlie tenth sect 
believed in the supreme eilicacy of morality} and the eleventh and 
last believed that there was not any first cause ! 

The above details appear to have been translated from the 
Chinese work, San tsang fil sou.'* M. llcmusat does not give 
the date of the work, which, however, looks to be comparatively 
modern, from its notices of Furanii: fables. It is very curious, as it 
would seem to separate the followers of the Vedas from those of 
Brahma, the latter from Narayana, and the followers of both those 
latter from the Vibhuti : its location of ail the Hindu sectaries or 
heretics in the I rest is important. Its details are probably founded 
on the information taken to China, by Chinese pilgrims returning 
from India 3 or by the immigrating Buddhists in the seventh and 
eighth centuries, flying from their persecutors, the Saiva*s. 

' Very many such coluniiis liavi? roceiUly boon fouud in ludin, some of them 
wlldi A soka's edicts ctigravcd on them. 

^ Sec page 149, for a list of the l)erotic.il sects. 

^ Tnge 152, et scq. • San tsang fa sou, book 47, page 26. 
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Another Chinese variation of the above details in the same 
work, reduces the heretical sects to nine. It contains an explanation 
of the t^ree forms of Iswara, [Siva,] seen in the cave-temples of 
Elephanta, and at Ellora, wliich I have never met with before. It 
says, The heretics say that this god [Iswara] has three bodies ; 
that of the law/* which means that his substance is eternal, uni- 
vcrsally diffused, and extending as far as space, and having the 
power to create all things ; that which disposes,** because he is 
above all forms 3 and that of transformations,” because he changes 
in the six conditions all the beings of whom he takes the form.** I 
cannot say that this is very intelligible, but it is new. The account 
further says, that Iswara resides in the heaven called Aghanista 3 
that he is the lord of 3000 w’orlds 3 that his followers rub them- 
selves with ashes, and the Brahmans in general consider him to be 
the cause of all things. N 

In a further enumeration of nine points in which the heretics are 
in error, respecting form, cause, effect, destiny, conduct, &c., it says 
the heretics, partisans of the Vedas, believe that from the navel of 
Narayana sprung a lotus, on which appeared Brahma, who produced 
all things, and to whom arc made offerings of flowers and plants, 
ami victims, such as hogs, sheep, asses, horses, SfC, cSc.’* Here w’c learn 
from Buddhist autliority that it w^us part of the Hindu ritual to 
offer flesh in sacrifice 3 and this is* in strict accordance with the 
details in the Ramayana, which state that flesh was thrown about 
on the funeral pile of Rama's father*. 

Those who go entirely naked, and whom wc may suppose to be 
the Gymnosophists, met with by Alexander, are stated to believe 
that Nirvana, or identification with the godhead, depends upon a 
clear and distinct perception of all things in their different manners 
of being. Buddha himself mentions this naked class of religionists 
without calling them heretics, and Arrian in his appianoy INAIKH*, 
describes them as philosophers and diviners, and offerers of sacrifices, 
without calling them Brahmans, which, indeed, they could not have 
been, as any of the seven classes of society might supply them, 
which is quite in accordance with the practice of the Buddhists*. 
Those who place themselves in dependence on women, believe 
that Maha Iswara created a woman, who produced gods and men, 
&c., &c. ; others make salvation to consist in penance 3 some in the 

* Book 2, sect. 61, page 206. 

s XI. 

^ Movvov afpiatv tlvtirai, aorpir^v Ik watrrvs ylpeos ytviaBuv Zrt olt paXSaKa 
Toiai eo(l>irfjaty etai ra irprjygara, dXAa rrayrat/ raXatiraipurara. K£^. XIL 
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control of the passions ; and many other doctrines declared by the 
Buddhists as heretical are enumerated ; but it is to be noted as most 
singular, that amidst the numerous details given, showing an iuti-> 
mate acquaintance with Hindu opinions, as well as Buddhist 
scctarist opinions 5 no mention whatever, no allusion even, is made to the 
worship of the Linga [Phallus^y which for the last 800 years at least 
has been so celebrated and so widely diffused in India. From 
Fa hian*s utter silence with respect to this worship, and the 
f universal prevalence of Buddhism in his time, it may fairly be 
^ inferred that it did not exist while he was in India • nor does 
lliuan thsang, in the seventh century, in spite of the decadence of 
Buddhism; and the progress of the Saiva's afford us the means of 
determining that Siva was yet worshipped under the form of the 
Linga. The oldest existing temples to this emblem are no doubt the 
'^Kylas and others at Ellora, and the Elephanta temple in the har- 
bour of Bombay^ but they are probably subsequent to the expul- 
sion of the Buddhists, and not older than the ninth century. They 
arc destitute of inscriptions, which characterize all Buddhist 
remains. The oldest inscriptions at present known in a Linga temple 
are not earlier than the tenth century. One is in the temple of 
llursha in Shekavata, and is dated a.d. Ddl ; and another com- 
memorates the erection of a temple to Siva at Brahmeswara in 
Cuttack, by a lady. An unknown era is used, but the character of 
the writing is after the tenth century. The Bhuvaneswar temple in 
Orissa is said to have been built a.i>. (>57, but there is not any 
inscription of the fact. 

The San tsang fA sou then enumerates six kinds of mortification 
to which some heretics subject themselves. Hunger and thirst, 
plunging into cold springs, burning different parts of the body, 
remaining perpetually seated, naked, and exposed to heat and cold, 
living in burial -grounds and funereal groves, and imposing upon 
themselves an absolute silence ; and finally, eating grass and drinking 
M'Btcr like brutes. Then there are five doubts of the heretics, but 
it will be sufficient to notice one of them j ‘‘ Whether the law of 
Buddha or the Vedas is the best ; the Vedas meaning a discourse 
on science, and which are full of the false science of the heretics*?*’ 
The Buddhists, therefore, considered the Vedas not as a religious, 
but as a scientific composition. The last quotation from the San 
tsang fh sou is the following : “ About 800 years after the death of 
Buddha, a.d. 257, the master of the law, Sang tchao, says, the here- 
tics multiplied : violent sects .sprung up ; evil doctrines oppressed 

* Pago 159. 
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truth, and shook sound reason. It was then that Deva Bodhi- 
sattwa, disciple of Naga Krochouna, wrote his book, entitled the 
Hundred Discourses to defend truth, and stop the progress of error/’ 

These minute facts in a Chinese book\ bearing upon India, and 
the opinions of its people, are not less curious than important. 
M. Rerausat does not give the date of the composition, but from 
what has been just said of Deva Bodhisattwa, it must be after the 
third century of Christ, at which period, probably, were the inci- 
pient movements of the Saiva’s and Vaishnava s, which ended in the 
overthrow of Buddhism. 

M. Remusat says that in the San tsang fA sou he did not find 
anything particularly applicable to the fire-worshippers of Persia 
[or India] ; and this silence will probably strengthen the supposition 
previously noticed, that the alleged fire-altar on one of the coins 
found in AfTghanistan is simply the Buddhist family-altar noticed 
by Fa hian. 

But to return to Fa hian, he mentions a tower being built [about 
Farrakhabad] where the three Buddha’s predecessors of Sakyn 
Muni met, namely, Kakusando, Konagammo, and Kassapo, whicli 
tower he saw j and there were other similar towers throughout 
the country, which were in existence in Fa hian’s time. Fa hian 
makes us acquainted with a sad corruption, which had by this time 
crept into Buddhism, in the worship of a dragon, and the erection of 
a temple to him. The dragon appeared once a year in the form of 
a serpent, Naga [Coluber Naga], The people of the country were 
numerous and rich, and beyond comparison more happy than else- 
where. Fa hian’s next movement of twenty-eight miles to the S.K. 
brought him to Kanouj [Kanya Kubja] on the Ganges. Here 
were tw'o monasteries and one of the eight great or celebrated towers 
or topes raised in India to Buddha, which Fa hian saw. The remains 
of this tower do not now exist at Kanouj, but the numerous Budd- 
hist coins and other Buddhist relies discovered at Kanouj, leave no 
doubt of its having been a Buddhist town. The Chinese have 
literally translated the name of Kanya Kubja [hump- backed 
damsels, but whether from the Pali or Sanskrit is uncertain], with 
which the Buddhists connect a legend. The Ramayana has a similar 
legend, and it is a question which party stole it from the other. 

From Kanouj, Fa hian, marching fifty miles to the S.W., found 
himself in the great kingdom of Lucknow, or Oude according to 

^ San tsang fa sou, which means, M. Remusat says, The iiumhers of the law 
of the three treatises [psychological, religioos, and mythological,] and which may 
be expressed in Sanskrit by Tri pitaka. dharxna Saukhya.*’ Page 110. 
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Klaproth, but Professor Wilson inclines to Cawnpoor. In this 
chapter [19th], is the first indication or mention of Brahmanical 
hostility. — Fa hian says, On passing out of the town of Cha 
tche, by the southern gate, is found, to the cast of the road, 
the place where Buddha nipped a branch of the nettle-tree, and 
planted it in the earth. The branch grew to the height of seven 
feet, and has never since augmented or diminished. The Brahman 
heretics, animated by envy and jealousy, cut it down, or pulled it up, to 
throw it to a distance, but it always reappeared in its former place.” 
It was evidently not sulfering from Brahmanical envy when Fa hian 
saw it. 

Fa hian says there were four stations in the country where 
towers were erected to Buddha', and which still existed. Forty 
miles to the South brought Fa hian to Che w^ei, or Sravasti 
ac'cording to Wilson, in Kosala, or Oude, but then reduced from its 
former magnificence to 200 houses. Numerous towers were here, 
and mention is made for the second time of the unavailing jealousy 
of the Brahmans, w'ho would have destroyed the tow'crs, but the 
celestial terrors of thunder and lightning came to their preservation. 
This is the country of llama, of which Ayodhya was the capital, and 
yet both country and capital had been eminently Buddhist, and were 
so .still, although declining, and no mention or allusion whatever is 
made to llama or his celebrated history in Fa hian or the Commen- 
taries ; had the Rainayana been then written, it would most pro- 
bably not only have been known to the Buddhists, from the minute 
details they have given of Hindu heresies^ implying an acquaintance 
with Hindu works; but very likely it would have been noticed 
by them. M. llemusat has a note and query, whether Rama's 
country ought not to be looked for in some other part of India**? 

The king of Sravasti, at the period of Sakya's ministry was his 
own cousin rrasenajit**, called by Fr.. hian, Pho-sse-ho [Prasena], and 
it was his minister Soudi^tfl who erected at this place one of the 
eight most celebrated temples or towers of India to Buddha [Sakya] 
which was known, equally by the Chinese as the Indians by the Pali 
name Jeto, or Sanskrit name DjetH, Dejetavana, The other seven were, 

' Pago 17tL 

» I have previously that the lUv'Ution of China in the Ramayana, .as well 

as ill the Institutes of Menu, wouUl plaeu the ilale of their conipositiou after the 
second ociitiiry w c. 

Page 177. 

♦ This personage is inciuioncd in the ttdar line of Ayodhya of flic Purauas, and 
Sir William Jones places the fourtli tiicceVser from him, Vriliad«iiia, 1300 h.c.; 
l-'rascnajit, thcivforv', hy tliis calculaiiou, ought to bo about 1400 it.c. ! » 
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one at Kapila^ one on the banks of the river Ni lian in Magadha, one 
at Benares, in the deer-park, one at Kanonj, one at Rajagiiha, one 
at the handsome city,*’ and finally one at Konchina. All these 
Stoupas recorded some great event in the life of Sakya'. 

Fa hian describes a Buddhist temple at about 1200 paces outside 
the South gate of the town. It had two pillars, the pillar on the 
left hand, had the representation of fi wheel on it, and that on the right, 
an o.r. These notices are of considerable importance, as they explain 
the reason of the appearance of the wheel and bull upon the niitne- 
roiis Buddhist coins from Affghanistan, Canoiij, Ougein, and Gujarati 
M. Remusat*s note says, that the wheel is a familiar emblem of the 
Buddhists, emblematical of the successive passages of the soul in the 
circle of existences; also of universal dominion [Chakravarti], and 
it was cfticacious in praying when tituned round with imiavkus 
STUCK UPON it! The gardens, shrubberies, flowers, and reservoirs 
of pure water about the temple, arc described by Fa hian as 
delightful. 

Sakya's cousin, King Prasena^, was the first to make a statue of him 
in sandal-wood, which was the model of all the snbse<|ucnt statues 
of Buddha. Hence he must have been a Buddhist. It was placed 
in the great temple of seven stages, but a rat having carried off the 
lighted wick of one of the lamps, the temple was set on fire, and it 
was burnt down. The statue of Buddha, however, was not injured. 
The rats have not forgotten their ancestral habits, for witliin iny 
knowledge precisely similar circumstances have occasioned the 
destruction of several houses in our cantonments in India Fa hian 
describes a multitude of pilgrims from all countries being assembled 
at this temple, but the inhabitants or resident priests said they had 
never before known Chinese pilgrims to arrive. 

Fa hian goes on to .say Hence, to the eastward of the road 
there is a chapel of the gods of the heretics .sixty feet high, immedi- 
ately opposite to one in honour of Buddha. Formerly, the Brahmans 
disputing the honours given to Buddha, the shallow of the temple of 
Buddha, with the setting sun, fell daily upon the cliapel of the 

> Pa-c ICO. 

* Tli€i appearance of a laill upon tlie coir..s in tlio fii-st in.sfanco liad IcO to a 
belief of tlieir having sonic relation to the worship of Siva; hut the various ciiihlcKiH 
ami monograms ui>on the s.'inu; coins showed that tliey could not have a Iftndii 
on;^in; and this menlioii hy Fa hian, of a hull carved upon a Ihiddliist teiiij*!**, 
shows the compatihiliiy of the association of thiHaninial with Buddliisrn. 

® There is a Prausoiiajit in the Vesala line of the Solar race in the Useful fables; 
hut he is tlio fiftl) litfore Sumetra, whom Sir William Jones places 2li)0 years 
and Colonel Twld 07 years iJ.r. The chroniclers arc evidently at fault ! 
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heretics j but with the rising sun, the shade of the chapel of the 
heretics, would not fall on the temple of Buddha, but fell to the 
North. This miracle converted the Brahmans, and they became 
good Buddhists. The only object in quoting this puerile story of 
Fahian’s is in attestation of the Brahmans having temples to the 
gods [although there is not any mention of images], evidently before 
the fourth century ^ M. Renmsat has here a note on the subject of 
Brahmans which in the end 1 shall have occasion to quote. 

Fa hian states that there were formerly round the great temple, 
NINETY-EIGHT MONASTERIES all provided with proper cells. He 
adds there arc now ninety-six sorts of sectaries } each having 
numerous disciples, some of whom honour the three Buddhas of 
times past. From his details they evidently did not differ much 
from the orthodox Buddhists, and they may be the originals of the 
Jains. M. llemusat says this mention of the veneration of the 
Buddiias, predecessors of Sakya, is important, carrying as it does 
Buddhism into great antiquity. 

Fa hian mentions that at about a mile and a quarter to the S.E. 
of Sravasti is the spot where Buddha [Sakya] interposed himself 
to prevent King Sieou li, the son of Prasenajit'* of Kosalu, from 
attacking the tribe of Sakya, of Kapila, the latter being the native 
country of Buddha, and the Sakyas being of his own family and 
tribe. A tower wtis on the spot. M. Klaproth has no hesitation in 
expressing his opinion that this Kapila is the native country of Sakya, 
and that it is the present Fyzabad, or Oude, and the ancient Ayod- 
hya". .He considers that it was tributary to Magadha, whence the 
belief that Magadha was the native country of Sakya 3 — but a 
Chine.se map places Kapila to the N. of Benares and the kingdom of 
Ayodhya, Kosala and Kausainbi. It was, therefore, on the banks of 
Robini or Rohein : Professor Wilson places it N. of Gorakhpur, near 
where the branehes of the Rapti issue from the hills, but all these 
authorities have a close aj)proxiinatioii in their locations of Kapila. 

This chapter is finished by Fa hian’s stating that at about seven- 
teen miles t J the AV. of Sravasti is the birth-place of Sakya*s prede- 
cessor, the Buddha Kussapo, and the tower there contained the relics of 
his entire body ! Hence, forty-eight miles to the S.E. carried Fa 
hian to the birth-place of Sakya’s predecessor, Buddha Kakusando 
a place which must have been at the foot of the Nepal hills, above 

» 175. 

« The 7*fini/wwiiioutioiiTaosluikti as ilic successor of Prasenajit. — Vide Usefui 
Tablet. 

=' rage 201. - 
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Gorakhpur. These facts afford further proofs that the belief iu tlic 
succession of Buddhas, was itself very ancient. 

This chapter of Fa hian terminates M. Remusat’s invaluable 
labours: death stopped his hand, and M. Klaproth takes up the 
translator's office, like his predecessor, alas ! to be cut off in tlu^ 
midst of his splendid career j and it remained for IM. Landresse to 
bring their labours before the public in a manner most Inniourable 
to them and to himself. 

Four miles to the eastward of the birth-place of the Buddha 
Kakusando, was the celebrated city of Kapila, the birtli- place of 
Sakya himself, and the scene of many events of his life. Fa Man 
found it a solitude, there was neither king nor people. There were 
only the ecclesiastics, and a few houses of the lower classes. Nev er- 
theless, although the city had disappeared, the Kingdom reinaiiK d ; 
for the Chinese annals mention ambassadors coming to China from 
Kapila, A.n -428, after Fa hian was in the country, and alst? .1 
A.D. 4()(i. The palace of the King, S ^..ya's father, Suddhoduni 
was hcrej here also were the gates out of wdiich he issued on cxcui* 
sions by the command of his father, to divert his mind from his 
religious contemplation, and which I have previously noticed 
Fa hian enumerates many spots connected with events in the life ot 
Sakya^ and on each spot a tower or column was erected to com- 
memorate the event. 

Fa hian also records the visit of Ai, the Tao szu or Lao tseau [in 
Sanskrit H M tapasvi or ascetic] who came from his solitudes to 

see the infant Sakya. The Chinese identify him with the Puo szu of 
China who existed there before the introduction of Buddhism; and 
they were called by the Chinese doctors of I'cason,'' It does not 
follow, as I shall have occasion to show by the means of Mr. Tur- 
nour, and, indeed, as I have shown by Arrian, that these ascetics were 
connected with Brahmanism or Hinduism, but rather that tliey ap- 
peared to be Buddhist sectaries; their emblem was the Buddhist 
mystic cross, and Sakya tells two of them that they had made con- 
siderable progress towards the dignity of Ariian.” The Japanese 
chronology gives dates for all the events mentioned by Fa hian, 
which dates range between b.c. 1018 to the date of Sakya's becoming 
a priest, which is fixed in 908 b.c. 

Fa hian's mention of the tribe of the Sakyas brings forth a note 
of M. Klaproth's, with quoations from the 20th volume of the 
Tibetan K&h ghyour, by M. Csoma de Koros, and from the Pali 
Mahawamo, by M. Burnouf, making the lineage of the Sakyas* abso- 
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lately identical with that of Rama^ descended from Ikswaku of the 
solar line, and founder' of the royal race of Ayodhya, or Oude, which 
Iki^hwaku, b.c. 3500, came from Potala, which means the port [the 
modern Tatta], at the mouths of the Indus. He obtained the hand 
of a princess on condition of any child by her succeeding to the 
throne to the exclusion of former children. She had a child; the 
former children, (four ])rothers,) Rama and Lakshmana like, were 
banished; they emigrated to Kapila, and became the race of Sakyas. 
This is the identical story of Rama and his salacious father, and 
tlioiigh from a Tibetan source, it is confirmed by the Hon. Mr. 
Tumour in Ins translation of the MahawansOy Introduction , p. 35, 
and by M. Burnouf, from this same source. However this may be, 
it is certain Sakya’s family came into possession of Ayodhya! Of 
course the Sakyas neither appear in the Puranic lists as a people, 
nor as a tribe ; exist they did, nevertheless! ! 

Amongst other places Fa hian mentions the spot in the garden 
where Sakya was born on his mother stepping out of the bath. Fa 
hian simply says that two kings of the Dragons [the Coluber Nag is 
to be understood by these], washed the infant : but Buddhist legends, 
probably subsequent to Fa hian’s time, say that Indra and Brahma 
and the four kings of the sky and their suite of Devatas attended the 
birth, and that Indra and Brahma wrapped the infant in a celestial 
robe, and afterwards escorted it and its mother to the king. Here 
again is no mention of Siva and Vishnu, who had they been known 
to the Buddhists, w^ould, no doubt, in common with Indra and 
Biahnili, have been made to do homage to the wonderful infant*. 

Fa hian concludes the chapter by saying that the kingdom of 
Kapila, although teeming with monuments of Buddhism, was then 
a great solitude, the knots of people were few in number and 
widely separated; and in travelling the roads it was necessary to 
take precautions against white elephants'* and lions. In fact the 
present formidable Tarai jungle had begun to overwhelm the habita- 
tions of man, but the Buddhist monuments are daily discovered in 
attestation of the truth of Fa hian. 

Hence twenty miles to the cast took Fa hian to the kingdom of 
Lan mou, a name not now identifiable, but he must have got to the 
' very base of the Nepal hills, to the N. or N.E. of Gorakhpur. The 
of the country, having obtained a relic of Buddha, had built a 
tower over it; adjoining was a tank. Fa hian says the place was 
^solitary and sterile, and not long since there were not any persons 
to attend to watering and sweeping the temple ; but elephants of 

* PaiTo2i:>. * rage2i?0. » Pago ISO. 
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themselves performed the office of watering the ground, sweeping the 
Buddhist Chaitya or tower, and collecting flowers for it. There were 
some Tao sse [doctors of reason] from various countries who had come 
to venerate the relics, but encountering the elephants, they took fright, 
and clambered up into trees; but discovering what the elephants were 
about, they W'ere so much touched by their pious labours that they 
became orthodox Buddhists, and they laboured to convert the king 
and induce him to erect an establishment for the ecclesiastics; and 
in effect Fa hian found a monastery and ecclesiastics serving the 
temple. Fa hian says the tradition respecting the Tao sse was not 
of a remote period. We see here, from the Tao sse going to venerate? 
tiie relics of Buddha, that at least they must have been Buddhist 
sectaries. M. Klaproth has a note, saying, in Tibetan they are called 
'■ sectaries of the mystic cross, called in Sanskrit Swastica ffi'’ and 
that their doctrine was the ancient religion of Tibet until the intro- 
duction of orthodox Buddhism in the ninth century ; he ])oints out 
the fact that the Tao sse Ai,*' on the birth of Sakya, went to Ka- 
pila to draw his horoscope; and calls attention to the frecjiieut 
mention by Fa hian of their existence in central Asia and India, 
and adds, ** It appears they were diffused over the countries to 
the west and south-west f)f China.” In the extracts from the 
life t)f Buddha, in the Chin i tian, cited p. 282, two Tao szu 
are spoken of as greeting Sakya when he was prince, and about 
assuming the religious habit. They are described as having attained 
the five supernatural faculties, and completed the four eontem]>lu- 
tions; and as these accpiisitious are steps towards the dignity and 
holiness of Arhan, they must plainly have venerated some Buddhist 
principles; but Sakya bluntly tells them, although they knew so 
much, they had yet to learn the supreme reason*. The facts 
mentioned by Fa hian and the opinions of M. Klaproth are of con- 
siderable importance, as they give us a glimpse of religious doctrines 
prior to Sakya s appearance; not unlikely to be the corrupted 
doctrines of Kassapo, or the other preceding Buddhas. 

Fa hian mentions that Asoka wished to take down and rebuild 
the tower at Lan mo, in addition to those he raised in other parts 
of India. The Chinese- Japanese chronology says the number 
of towers raised by Asoka was 8000, and the date of their erection 
was 833 B.c. Twelve miles to the cast of the town of Lan nio. 
Fa hiaii found the .spot whence Sakya sent his chariot and white 
horse back to his father's city, when he abandoned his home and 

took the religious habit. Here a tower had been erected. 

0 

' Page 230. 
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Fa hiaa*9 next journey of twelve miles to the cast carries him to 
the tower raised over the spot where Sukya's body was burnt; there 
was here also a monastery. Hiuan thsang says the tower was thirty 
Chinesjs toiscs high, and that it was situated in a forest of Indian fig- 
trees [Fieus Indica], and that in the monastery of this tower were 
the thrones of the four preceding BuddhasM! Forty miles east from 
this tower. Fa hian found the city of Kusinara [city of the 
Kousa grass], evidently near to the present Bettiah. Between two 
trees* N. of the town on the banks of the river Gandak, Buddha 
breathed his last at the age of 80. Hiuan thsang gives a particular 
description of the trees of this forest; and mentions the sculptures 
representing the death of Buddha. In the neighbourhood there 
were numerous towers, columns, or other memorials of Buddha, and 
Fa hian and Jliuan thsang describe a column with an inscription upon 
it, recording Buddha's death. A column exists at the present day, 
very probably that seen by the Chinese travellers, of which a drawing 
and copy of the inscription is given in the Journal of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, for October, 1834. It was discovered by Mr. Hodgson, 
the resident in Nepal. The inscription in the old Pali [or primitive 
Deva Nagari] language and character has been deciphered by the 
extraordinary ingenuity and tact of the lamented Mr. Jas. Prinsep, 
and is found to be an edict of As-o-ko, the Buddhist monarch of 
all India, n.c. 325 to n.c. 288, against the destruction of animal 
life, and enjoining the observance of Buddhism; so that the Chinese 
jn'lgrims must have been misinformed with respect to the purport of 
the inscription. The same inscription is engraved on the columns 
of Dehli, Allahabad and Mattiah, and in Cuttack and Gujarat on 
rocks. In confirmation of the locality being anciently devoted 
to Buddhism, Mr. Liston, in June 1837, discovered in Perganah 
Sidowa, in the eastern division of Gorakhpur, at a place called 
Kuisa a colossal alto-relievo figure of Buddha surrounded by com- 
partments ill which were represented various actions of his life; and 
ill the neighbourhood were several heaps and mounds of rubbish, no 
doubt the remains of a Buddhist city. 

The date of the death of Buddha, according to the Chinese and 
Japanese, has already been given. Hiuan thsang says, respecting 
the date of Buddha's death, that the accounts differ; some fixing it 
at 1500, others at 1300, 1200, 000 and 1000 years before his time. 

/Now as he wrote ad. 040; these dates place the death of Buddha at 
860, 660, 560, and as late as 360 n.c. 

Over the spot where thercight kings shared the relics of Buddha 
^ Papic 230. * Sal. Shorea robusta. 
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after the body was burnt, a tower was erected 5 all the towers, and 
several monasteries, still existed, and were seen by Fa hian, but the 
population of the city was small, chiedy consisting of the ecclesiastics 
and the families of the lower classes. The Ni pan king, a Chinese 
work, states, with respect to the eight kings or people sharing the 
relics of Buddha, that they marched troops for the purpose of carry- 
ing them off, but at the persuasion of a Brahman they consented 
to share them, and the following was the distribution. 

1 . The heroes of the town of Kiu chi one part. They raised a 
tower or Chaitya over them. 

2. The laymen of the kingdom of Pho kian lo pho, one part. 
They raised a tower. 

3. The Kiu liou lo of the kingdom of Szu kia na pho. Do. do. 

4 . All the Kshatryas of the kingdom of A le tche, one part. They 
raised a tower. 

5. All the Brahmans of the kingdom of Phi neou, one part. Tlicy 
raised a tower. 

(). All the Li tche of the kingdom of Phi die li. Do. do. 

7. All the Sakyas of the kingdom of Tche, lo kia lo. Do. do. 

8. The king A tche chi of the kingdom Mo kia tho. Do. do. 

If the word Brahman be understood in the Hindu sense, it is 

not very intelligible how a Brahman adversary should interfere to 
distribute the relics of Buddha amongst Buddhist princes, or how 
the Brahmans of the kingdom of Phi neou should take a share of the relics 
of Buddha and raise a tower over them ! But if the Brahmans be looked 
upon as a tribe, and secular persons, as is asserted by the Buddhists, 

can understand that there might be Buddhist Brahmans, as well 
ns Buddhist Sakyas, or Buddhist Sudras, — as there are Brahman 
Jains to this day. 

Eighty miles to the S.E. carries Fa hian to the scene of many 
other events in Buddha's life^ and here again the unvarnished truth 
of the simple traveller is confirmed. He speaks of a pillar being 
raised by Sakya's family, with an inscription on it ; also a tope com- 
memorating the REPUBLICAN inhabitants of Vaisdli, [Allahabad,] 
called the Lichebiwi, who wanted to accompany Buddha when he 
put off his existence [Nirvana]. Professor Wilson points out, that 
following the Gandak for about seventy miles there is a stone pillar 
at present standing near to Bakra'. The inscription is not visible; 
but as half the column is buried in the earth the inscription probably 
exists; and the column is no doubt the one alluded to by Fa hian. 


Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bf^HPUarcb, 1835. 
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The remains of a tower or tope are close by, and an image of 
Buddha with the celebrated mural stanza : — 

“ Yo dlianna hetu prabliava.” &c. &c. 
engraved upon it has been met with. 

Twenty miles further to the east, Fa hian enters the city of 
Vaisfili^ The garden given by a Thais of the town to Buddha was 
still in existence, also several towers; some of them raised to com- 
memorate foolish legends. Hiuan thsang visited Vaisfili 200 years 
afterwards, and found the city in ruins, although he says its founda- 
tions had then a circuit of 20 to 23 miles, and the palace or innner 
fort had a circuit of 1 to 1 ?- miles. There were then, the ruins of 
more than 100 monasteries; and of the three to five that remained, 
the few ecclesiastics had about ten chapels, and did, not appear to be 
much better than accomplices of the heretics living mingled with 
them. The faith of the people was a mixture of false and true. 
The country was rich and populous, and the people happy and con- 
tented. The republic had a circuit of about 1 GOO or 1700 miles. 
Hiuan thsang docs not make any mention of feuds between thb Bud- 
dhists or the heretics or of any violence on the part of the latter. 
We may infer therefore that the Saiva s had not yet attained to 
power, even if their doctrines had spread; and they had certainly 
not commenced their acknowledged persecution in a.d. G3H ! 

^ Fu hian says that it was at Vaisali* that a begging priest, 100 
years after the death of Buddha, reduced his doctrines to writing : 
these were examined by 700 ecclesiastics [Arhans and other priests] ; 
and people afterwards, to commemorate the event, built a tower on 
the spdt which Fa hian saw. A Mongol history, according to Kla- 
proth®, refers this collection and reduction to the time of BimbisaroS 
king of Magadha, and a contemporary of Buddha. Nevertheless, 
in the 1 10th* year after Buddha, n.c. 433, when king Asoka reigned, 

' TIhj MoiUtii Allaliiibml. 

^ V aimili, tbo prc.sont Allnliabacl, the seat of so many Buddhist traditions and 
events duriii;^ 900 to 1000 years, is fabled by the Brahmanists to have been 
founded by Visala, of the race of Ikshwaku and Alambusha. Rama and Lakshniana 
visited it. In 157 the great monastery called the Mahawaimo wiharo at 
Allahahnd, and the city and neigh hourhood, sent 10,000 Buddhist priests under 
Baddhurakkito, a chief priest, to take part in laying the foundation-stone of the 
great Tliupo, or temple in Ceylon. MahmmnsOy chap. 29, p. 17L 
* Page 240. * B.C. 603. 

^ There must be a mistake here, as Asoka did not reign in the 1 10th year 
after the death of Buddha, but in the 224th year. The Mongol date^f the con- 
vocation differs only ten yo^ l^om the date assigncil in the Pali annals of Ceylon; 
but Fa hian, with his acci 4 ||wd n<^euracy, confirms the exact date of the second 
convocation, ns rccordcil in X^^fahawanso, 
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700 Arhans assembled ia Vaisaii> and settled the doctrine. But in 
consequence of some novel opinions broached by Mahadeva in the 
convent of Djalamdhara, when Kanika was king of Gatchoii or 
Gatchi^ 500 Bodhisattwas, 500 Arhans, and 500 Panditas assembled 
at the above convent in Kachmir, and settled the doctrine. Another 
Mongol history makes the first convocation to take place immediately 
after the death of Buddha, under the presidency of his favourite 
disciple Ananda,— the other two convocations taking place at the 
time specified. The Mahawanso of Ceylon mentions three coiivo- 
cations*, and it is curious to find this accordance from the extremities of 
Asia, and from the hooks of such widely -separated nations as the Mongols, 
the Ceylonese, the Clunese, the Burmese, and the Siamese. The 
Chinese w'ork, the Fou fa thsang yaan King, contains the following 
remarkable notice respecting Ananda : After the death of Buddha, 
he collected 500 pious men in the Cavern of Pi pho lo [the tree of 
Photi], and jointly with them collected the Vinayas®." Of Ka.ssapo, 
another of Buddha's disciples, the same work says, ** he collected 
a great assembly in the Cavern of Pi pho lo, and in other places, 
and arranged the Abidharmas®.*' From these passages, it would 
appear that cavern excavations must have been contemporary with 
or even .prior to Buddha [Sakya] : for it is not to be supposed a 
cavern capable of containing 500 persons could have been prepared 
between the time of Buddha's death and the first convocation under 
Ananda, in the very year of Buddha's death. A natural csftrern is 
out of the question; for we see too many hundreds, not to say 
thousands of Buddhist excavations in the rocks in India, the remains 
of antiquity, not to be satisfied that their preparation was part of 
the Buddhist religious system. 

Sixteen miles from Vaisali [near the present Siuhiya], Fa hian 
came to the place called the Confluence of the Five Rivers. Three 
of them are immediately identifiable, — the Gandak, the Ganges, and 
the Sone ; the other two liiay have been formed by two branches of 
the Ganges, or other rivers are not far oflT to make up the number. 
Here Ananda ascended the funeral pile^ on an island on the river, and 
his relics, like those of his master Sakya, were claimed by princes, the 

> The first being held at Rajagaha, b.c. 543 ; the second at Wesali [Vaisali or 
AUahahad] b.c. 443; and the third took place b.c. 300, at Patna [Pataliputto] 
when Asoko was emperor. — TuaNouR*8 Mahawanso, 

* Portions of Buddhist Scripture. 

» Ibid. 

^ We hiile here an instance of accordance in the customs of the Buddhists 
and the Qynmosophtsts, in the case of Calanus, the Gymnoaophist, wlio accompanied 
Alexander from Taxila to Persia, who when the infirmities of age came upon hunj^ 
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king of Vaisali [he must have been elected, as it was a republic], and 
the king of Magadha shared them, and had towers built over them. 
This was an early corruption of Buddhism, for the disciple's memory 
was made to be honoured in the same manner as the master's. 

Fa hian crossed the Ganges, and at four miles to the south he 
came to the city of Patna ^ [Patalipura, or Pupphapura, or Palibo- 
thra, of the Greeks, but not exactly on the site of the modern town.] 
This was the capital of the celebrated king of all India, As-o-ko, or 
Piyadasi, son of Bindusaro, whose edicts are now found engraved 
on rocks from Cuttack to Girnar in Gujarat, and on the Delhi and 
other columns ; and who was not only the great patron of Buddhism, 
but also apparently, in his zeal, an innovator on its doctrines i for 
he interdicted the taking away of animal life, which could not have 
been part of Buddha's doctrines, as he died of indigestion from 
eating pork ! Fa hian found the magnificent palace of Asoko still 
standing, built of stone, the windows of which were ornamented 
with such admirable sculptures and engravings as far exceeded the 
ability of the then age to produce 

Fa hian, after speaking of the Buddhist orthodoxy and piety of 
Asoko's son, Mahindo, [Pali,] [Mahendra, Sanskrit,] who chiefly 
spent^his time in contemplation in the mountain called the Peak of 
the Vulture, in Central Bahar, [where, in chapter 29, we learn were 

burnt himself, 'if Mflwfa like, on the funeral pile [irvpd], after the manner of his counts^, 
[dXXa Ctrl KXivrjS yap KopKrSrjvat <^ep6ptvov, ftretjxivaypevov tc *lvdS>v v6p(p, 
Ktti ^bopra rtf 'ipbwu y\wa<ry. Lib. VII. Cap. iii.] before the whole Greek aiuiy. 

* In Maguilim or Balidr. This kingdom sent an embassy to the eniporor of 
China, Tai tsoung, a.d. 647. Between a.d. 650 and 683, the emperor Kao tsoimg 
sent an ambassador to Patna, who raised a monument with^an inscription upon it 
in the temple of Mo ho phon tin. Subsequently, the emperor Tc tsoung, between 
A.D. 7110 to 804, had an inscription made upon a bell which ho presented to the 
temple of Na Ian tho at Patna. This is the last mention of Borar inct with in 
Chinese historians. — Klaproth, page 256, Those facts prove that Buddhism was 
not extinct at Patna in the ninth century. The inscription in the temple may yet 
be found in the ruins of old Patna. The origin of the name in Sanskrit is t*atali- 

putra ; in Pali, Pupphapura, or P^taliputto, Cliild of the tree 

[ Bignonia auaveolciis], derived from a Buddhist legend. In a.d. 640, Hiuan thsang 
found it in ruins, and overrun with jungle, although its circuit was then nearly 
tn'cnty-tlirec miles ; but even Old Patna, although the capittii of the Buddhist 
emperors, was comparatively recent in relation to tho origin of Buddhism ; the 
seat of government having been removed to it from Rajagdhd [Sanskrit RajagrihaJ, 
page 257. In 157 n.c., the priest Mattinno took with him to Ceylon fS0,000 Bud- 
. didst priests from the fraternity of 100,000, in connexion with Asoko's j^reat monas- 
tery at Patna, to assist in laying the foundations of the great T^uj^^o, or temple, or 
shrine, in peylon, built by King Diittha^inini. — Mahatranso, 29, p. 171. 

#-w:'.\t'-Pa2S''252, 
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many hundred caverns or cells for the ecclesiastics,] has the following 
remarkable words. At that time [As-o-ko’s reign'] there was a 
Brahman of the transcendental or metaphysical* section of the 
[Buddhist] priesthood living in Patna [Pataliputto] , of unbounded 
knowledge^ prudence, and ability; whose conduct was so pure that 
the king paid him all possible honour, and for fifty years the whole 
kingdom looked to this single individual with the utmost coufidcnee. 
He so advanced and diffused the doctrine of Buddha, that heresy 
could not prevail against it/* In the acceptation in which the word 
Brahman is usually received by Europeans, a “ Brahman Buddhist 
priest’* seems an incongruous term; but I believe I shall have the 
means of showing that these terms of Fa hian aflbrd un additional 
proof that the term Brahman was a civil and not a religious distinc- 
tion, for there are Brahman Jains to this day. 

Fa hian found many monasteries in Patna, inhabited by six or 
seven hundred ecclesiastics of the Ethical section ; but the religious 
of the highest virtue belonged to the transcendental class. There 
were also colleges of a grave and majestic architecture, w'herc Bud- 
dhist priests and students from all parts of the world assembled, who 
were desirous of informing themselves in philosophy; and here again 
follows a curious passage, Fa hian saying the Masters or instruc- 
tors of the children of the Brahmans were called IMandjousri,’* from a 
Buddhist personage gf that name at the head even of the Bodhisattwas, 
who are next to the Buddhas. M. Klaproth says, from Chinese 
authority, that it was an honourable title applied only to the most 
learned of the Brahmans; but it could not have been applied to them 
at all, had they been heretical Brahman priests ! Fa hian adds : 

those of the begging ecclesiastics who inhabit the monasteries are 
all from Central Jndia^f w'hich M. Klaproth designates as comprising 
the modern provinces of Allahabad, Agra, Delhi, Oude, and Bahar, 
extending however, to the West, to the Yindhya mountains. 

Fa hian next describes the state in which he found the kingdom 
of Central India, speaking of it as if it were under one king in liis 
time. The cities and towns W'ere large, the people rich, and they 
loved discussions ; but they were charitable and just in their actions. 
Annually, on the eighth day of the month Mao [the early part of 
May], being the birthday of Sakya Muni, a four-wheeled car, with a 
building of five stages upon it, one above the other, so that the 
whole looked like a tower, was hung with carpets, and while felt ;i 
upon wl^cb were painted the figures of the celestial divini-^^ 
* %c. 325 to 288 ac. * Haha Yana. 

* HT, Madhyadcea. 

^ £ 2 
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The whole was ornamented with gold, and silver, and em- 
broidery, and COLOURED glass. Above all was a roof or canopy 
of embroidered stuff ; and at the four corners were contrived little 
chapels, in each of which was a seated figure of Buddha, with erect 
figures of Bodhisattwas by the side of each. There were probably 
twenty of these cars 3 and all the world was in the streets 3 there 
were theatrical representations, feats of the athletse, concerts of 
music, and at night illuminations 3 hospitals were opened for the 
sick, cripples, and orphans ; and everything was done to solace and 
relieve them by the representatives of the different chiefs of the 
kingdom residing in the city. People flocked from the provinces 3 
the Jirahmes, [whether this means the Brahmans or not I do not 
know] visited Buddha, and the Buddhists arrived and located them- 
selves according to their order*. This celebration, procession, pyra- 
midal car, and accompaniments, recalls Jagannath*s procession, 
whose temple exists in a countiy not only once eminently Buddhist, 
but apparently on or near the very site of the chaitya, which held 
the tooth-relic of Buddha before its transfer to Ceylon, where it now 
rests under English lock and key ! The temple of Jagannath also was 
not built until after the deeline of Buddhism, and the Hindu pro- 
cession looks as if it had its type in that of Buddha. 

Fa hian says, the great tower or tope built by As-o-ko stood about 
a mile south of the city, and in front of it was the print of Buddha*s 
foot. South of the town w'as a stone column with an inscription 
upon it to this effect: ** The King As-o-ko having thrice made a 
present of all India to the priests of Buddha, thrice bought it back 
fro n them at the price of all his treasures." Hiuan thsaug, two 
centuries afterwards, saw the print of the foot and the column, but 
describes the inscriptiiin on the latter as almost effaced ^ At 4 or 
500 paces to the north of the tower, according to Fa hian. King 
As-o-ko built the town of Ni li, in the centre of which was erected 
a column surmounted by a lion^ and an inscription was placed on 
the column, recording the foundation of Ni li, the reason for it, aud 
the year, the month, aud the day of the foundation. Hiuan thsang 
speaks as if Ni li were a palace. 

The above columns may yet be found buried in the neighbour- 
hood of Patna, on the site of the old city. From Patna Fa hian 

1 These divinituH), according to the Buddhist ideas, would be ludra, Brahma, 
the Regents of tlie Sky, &c. ; but all inferior in dignity even to Uio Arhans. 

* The anniversary is kept to this day in Buddhist countriea 

» Page 2C1. 

« Two similar columns at Mattiah uud Bakra have been described in the 
J. ;A. S. B« ; but tlio column near to Patna would be invaluable were it found, as 
it would fix the date of As-o-ko’s reign without 4 uestion. 
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moved thirty-six miles to the S.E., to the mountain Indrasilaguha', 
where was a great but low cavern or excavation, according to Hiuan 
thsang, with tracings on the rocks, said to be by Indra when he 
interrogated Buddha. This cavern no doubt still exists in Bahar, 
although undescribed. 

Four miles to the S.W. Fa hian found a tower built where Sari- 
patto*, a famous disciple of Buddha, died. Four miles further to 
the West was the new Rdjagaha^ built by Ajata Sattu of the Hindus, 
as Professor Wilson says, which As-o-ko abandoned, and founded old 
Patna. There were two monasteries and a magnificent tower in the 
place. Quitting the town by the south at the distance of a mile 
and a quarter, was the valley which led to the five mountains, which 
formed, as it were, the walls of the ancient city of Ilajagaha, the 
residence of As-o-ko*s ancestor Bimbisaro^ the father of Ajata Sattu. 
From West to East it had an extent of about two miles, and from 
North to South from three to four miles : there were some Bud- 
dhist remains, but the place was entirely desolate and uninhabited'^ ^ 
and the site of the city, even, is pretty generally unknown to Euro- 
peans, although Dr. Buchanan mentions it in his Statistics of Bahar, 

It W’ould appear that the peak of the vulture was on one of the 
five mountains surrounding the old town of Rajagaha, and it was 
the highest, being about five miles S.£. up the valley. On the moun- 
tain was the throne of the four Buddhas, aifording further proof of 
the belief in three Buddhas previous to Sukya. In the same hill 
was the cavern of Sakya, and several hundred cells for the Arhans. 
These should be looked for and described. Fa hian hired two Bud- 
dhist mendicants as guides to conduct him to the grottoes in the 
peak, and taking perfumes, dowers, and lamps, he made his offerings ; 
but the memory of Buddha's association with the place, and the 
desolation in which he found it, brought tears into his eyes. He 
remained there one night. Returning from the old to the new town 


1 

i 

d 


the cavern of ludra’s rockfi. 

Saripatto is mentioned in the Mahawanso, 

hi Sanskrit. Rajagaha in Pali. 


** The Vinibasaraof the Puranas. — Prof. Wilson. Hinihisriro is in the Jluddliiht 
chronology; but not in Prinsep’s Dynasty of the Magadlia Kings, d^vedfrom the 
Puranas. 

» Yet tliifi ulcsolated site, which Fa liixui rcijuircd guides to explore, about 500 
years before liis visit, was teeming with population ; and tho profound Buddliist 
teaclier, Indagatto, led SOOO Buddiiist priests from Rnjngaha to Ceylon, to take 
port in lading tho foinidaiioiis of the great Thupo or temple at Auuradhopura. — 
dl/ahawaoM, chap. 2il, p. 17L The maguificonco of this temple had nut declined 
when Fa hian w'as in Ceylon. 
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he passed a Buddliist chapel served by ecclesiastics, which was still 
in existence at Iliuaii thsang's visit. Fa hian mentions also the 
spot where the sacred books were collected by Ananda and the .500 
Arhans, after the death of Sakya, and he notices many excavations 
for meditation in the mountains. 

Thence passing sixteen miles to the west, he came to the town of 
Gaya*, a place peculiarly sacred to the Buddhists, partly on account 
of Buddha having there undergone suiFerings for six years, and 
partly on other accounts ; and in modern times not less sacred to 
the Brahmanists, although at a locality a little removed, but still near 
the Fulgo river. Professor Wilson attributes the absence of mention 
of the Hindu Gaya by Fa hian to sectarial resentment, but this very 
absence of mention seems a proof that the Hindu Gaya was not then 
in existence, for Fa hian has elsewhere no concealments respecting 
the temples of the heretics. Fa hian found the City of Gaya deserted: 
and Hiuan thsang says he found only about a thousand families of 
Brahmans tvho were descended from the saints [Buddhist]^. Here 
again we find Brahmans preserving their name, although of Buddhist 
origin whereas had the name then indicated a religious distinction^ 
they must necessarily have lost caste and ceased to be Brahmans ; 
nor could they become Brahmans again, their ancestors having once 
been Buddhists. A remarkable inscription, in Pali character and 
Burmese language, has recently been discovered here [1833], and 
published in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, and Klaproth 
also gives it"} recording that the Buddhist temple originally built, n.c. 
325, by King Asoko, who is called Ruler of the World, and which 
had three times fallen into decay and been rc.stored, was for the fourth 
time rebuilt in the year a.d. 1305 ; and in 1300 it was consecrated, 
and the famous tree called kalpa vriksha was worshipped. Many other 
inscriptions have since been discovered attesting Fa hian's and Hiuan 
thsang's accuracy. According to Fa hian, for many miles around 
Gaya, there are numerous spots sanctified by some event in Sakya's 
life. At one place he saw the very tree under which Buddha had 
sat eating rice that w^as given to him by two girls sent by Indra 
when he was almost exhausted, and under which tree he had sat for 
six years enduring sufferings, and lest Fa hian should be disbelieved in 
his own country he very earnestly says, that in Central India, the cli- 
mate is so temperate, that sonic trees may not only live 1000 years, 
but 10,000 years. Fa hian, no doubt, speaks of the Bur or Wur, Ficjiis 
Indica, or Bengaleiisis, which lets down roots from its branches ; and 
may be said never to die > for it goes on renewing itself, and there is no 


' JRT Properly Buddha Gay.i. 


» Page 27a. 


* Page 277. 
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physical impediment to the tree under which Buddha sat, and which 
was seen by Fa hian^ being seen at the present moment ! The W\ir 
is not found 1 believe in China. This mention of the commencement 
of Buddha's sufferings gives rise to a note by M. Klaproth, giving an 
explanation in Buddha's own words of the cause of his being subject 
to these sufferings. Buddha commences by saying, “ There was 
formerly in the territory of Benares the son of a Brahman, named 
IIo man, and the son of a potter named Hou hi : these children were 
young, and entertained a great affection for each other*. It is not 
necessary to pursue the story j but the passages contain conclusive 
evidence that the Brahmans could not at that time have had the 
sacred and exclusive character which they now pretend to, otherwise 
such an intimacy as Buddha describes between a Brahman's son 
and a Potter's son could not have existed. If such w^ords were never 
spoken by Buddha, the passage at least shows the view the Indian 
or Chinese author of the narration entertained of the ecpiality of 
Brahmans and Potters in the social system. 

In this chapter [3 1st], Fa hian again notices the passed Buddhas, 
and points out a spot where they accomplished the law, Sakya 
amongst the rest, and where those who are to follow will do the 
same thing, — he points out also the place where Sakya was tempted, 
St. Anthony like, by the Devil, his imps, and three young ladies: 
and the spot where Brahma came to offer him a golden wheel with 
one thousand spokes, an emblem of universal spiritual dominion, but 
which he would not accept from Brahma. But in this chapter Fa 
hian runs riot in his legends ; nevertheless their localities had all 
been commemorated by towers and images of Buddha, all of which 
existed in his time, and this accounts for the numerous images of 
Buddha which have been discovered around Gaya. 

Fa hian says, at the spot where Buddha accomplished the law 
there were three monasteries, with establishments Tor the ecclesiastics, 
who were very numerous $ and they all lived in abundance, for the 
people supplied them with every thing they wanted. He speaks of 
the grave manners and set demeanour of the ecclesiastics, and says, 
the precepts of Buddhism were rigidly practised. The chapter con- 
cludes by Fa hian stating that the four grand towers or topes, raised 
to commemorate the four chief events in Buddha's life j namely, his 
birth, his accomplishment of the law, his turning the wheel of the 
law, and his death 5 had been preserved uninterrupted, from the time 
of their erection until Fa hian's time; that is to say from 700 to 900 
years. Of course, one of these grand towers or topes was at Buddha 
Gaya. The tower is gone ; but the numerous rock-caves, and Che 
* Page 27ff. Chin I tinn, Book 77) page 26, ct seq. 
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numerous inscriptions in Old Pali, deciphered by Mr. James Prinsep, 
remove all doubt about the sanctity of this Buddhist locality. 

We have here Fa hian again bearing testimony, that Buddhism 
had not experienced any hostility from its foundation to the time 
he wrote j that is to say, certainly for the preceding 900 years, 
acctirding to Mr. Tumour's era of Buddha, but for 1079 years, 
according to Fa hian's own assertion when he gets to Ceylon. 

'fhe thirty-second chapter opens with a story about As-o-ko, which 
end.s in his constructing a hell to punish criminals in [Hiuan thsang 
says it was at Ougein] ; and this gives rise to a valuable note^ of M. 
Bournouf's, in which he explains the Buddhist system of hells, of which 
there were no less than sixteen great hells and sixteen smaller hells. 

A belief in a future state of rewards and punishments is plainly 
incompatible with atheism, with which the Buddhists, or a section 
<if them, are charged. 

This story about As-o-ko terminates in h!s repenting of having 
constructed a hell. A Buddhist priest preaches to him ; he repents 
him of his sins ; obtains faith ; and from that time forward honours 
and believes in the three jewels, Buddha, the law, and the clergy. 
What his faith was before this time is not said. Whether he was a 
Doctor of Reason, or to which of the eleven heresies [Buddhist and 
Hindu] he inclined, is nowhere stated ; but his father before him 
was a supporter of Brahmans. 

• In the thirty-third chapter. Fa hian says that he went to visit 
the mountain of the foot of the cock, in the heart of which Buddha's 
predecessor, Kassapo^ Buddha, was supposed to have entombed him- 
self. Fa hian says, the doctors of reason [Tao sse] of the Buddhist 
mystic cross came annually from all kingdoms and all countries to 
adore Kassapo. This statement would set^to remove all doubt 
with respect to the faith of the doctors of reason. They must 
have been Buddhists ; differing, however, in some points of faith, 
from the followers of Sakya, who possibly appeared as a reformer of 
the previous existing Buddhism. 

Fa hian not having yet visited the sacred city of Benares, the 
scene of the preachings and labours of all the Buddhas, and parti- 
cularly of the initiatory labours of Sakya, retraced his steps to|t from 
Patna. ’On his way he visited the temple of the vast solitude,*’ called 
in Pali, Issi pattenc [so says M. Klaproth^] and in the Mahawanso 
it is called Isi pattana, in the neighbourhood of Benares [Bdr&nasi 
in Pali]- It was one of Sakya's stations, and Fa hian found eccle- 
siastics still there. The fraternity of this temple, however, in 157 
O.C., contributed 12,000 Buddhist priests under the Mahathero 
» Page 200. * 302. » Page 30(i. * 
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Dhammaseno^ to take part in laying the foundations of the great 
temple or chaitya, at Anuradhapura in Ceylon'. So far however, 
from the temple's being in a vast solitude, which the Chinese name 
implies, it w^as situated in an agreeable canton. Hence Fa hian 
went to Benares. He describes the temple in the deer park about 
three or four miles from Benares, which commemorates an event in 
Buddha's life. The Chinese, in one of their etymologies, derive the 
name Pho lo nai [BAraiiasi in Pali or Benares] from the Buddhist 
term ^'deer-park,” as if this were the jyroper name of the ciVy/which 
would leave no doubt of the Buddhist origin of this now holy Hindu 
locality. Fa hian mentions also several towers in the neighbourhood, 
attached to which were two monasteries. 

Fa hian says little about the religious state of Benares when he 
was there ; probably, because he had previously said, that every king 
and kingdom eastward and southward of the Jumna was Buddhist; 
or probably, because he did not find anything in the state of Bud- 
dhism to call for remark. Had Buddhism been in a declining 
state he would have said so, and had heresy been making progress, 
he no doubt would have mentioned it, as was his custom elsewhere ; 
but he does not say a syllable about an heretical temple. That 
Buddhism in Fa hian's time, at Benares, was not in a state to call 
for remark, it is fair to infer from Hiuan thsang's account of the 
city 200 years afterwards, in which 200 years. Buddhism was fust 
falling into decay. Nevertheless, wdien Hiuan thsang visited Be- 
nares in A. o. 030 — 40, he found there thirty Buddhist monasteries, 
and 3000 Buddhist priests and disciples ^ independently of liiOO 
priests and disciples attached to the temple in the deer park : this 
temple was more than 200 feet high, and its summit was crowned 
w'ith a gilded arrox^N^was surrounded by about 100 chapels, each 
with its gilded arrow^ there were in them numerous divine images 
gilded ; and statues of Buddha and the Tathagatas in stone \ all in 
the attitude of turning the wheel ! He says, that the majority of the 
inhabitants of Benares [which contained 10,000 houses,] were here- 
tics; that they had about 100 temples, in which were about 10,000 
persons who worshipped the great god self-existent" [Iswara]; the 
wor^ippers either cut their hair, or tied it in a knot on the top of 
the head, and they went naked and covered themselves with cin- 
ders*, the elders living in constant austerities. If, therefore, Benares 
had thirty monasteries and 4500 JIuddhist priests and disciples, in 
the decline of Buddhism, it may be well supposed they were abundantly 
rife> 200 years before, in Fa hian's time. 

There can be little doubt but Siva is intended by ** eelf-existent 
* MahawansOy chap. 29, p. 171. * Page 307. 
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but there is no allusion whatever by Hiuan thsang to the Linga, 
which could not have failed to have struck him, had the worship of 
that emblem been general by the heretics. Although heretics were 
now so numerous in Benares, a Mongol work^ considers that it was 
always the seat of Buddhism from all antiquity. Sakya's five cele- 
brated converts, are, in this work, made to address him in the fol- 
lowing words : — '' Since thou art become the true Buddha of the 
world, deign to honour Benares with thy presence 3 for at that place 
has been the throne of the 1000 Buddhas of the past period.” 
Sakya acceded to their wishes, and chose for his seat that of the 
three Buddhas of the present age, Kakusando, Konagammo, and 
Kassapo 

Fa hian concludes the chapter by observing, that at 59 or CO 
miles to the N.W. of the deer-park was the kingdom of Kausambi^. 
He did not visit it ; but learnt that there were several towers in it ; 
and Hiuan thsang says there were about ten monasteries, in a state 
of dilapidation, and with not more than 300 priests^. 

Fa hian*s next chapter opens with some remarkable information. 
He says, About 800 miles distant from hence [Buddha Gaya], to 
the south, is the kingdom of the Dekhan, where there is a monastery 
of the passed Buddha Kassapo [Sakya’s immediate predecessor]. It 
has been excavated in the rock of a great mountain, and has five 
stages or stories. The lower one is in the form of an elephant, and 
contains 500 stone chambers : the next is in the form of a lion, and 
contains 400 chambers : the third has the form of a horse, and con- 
tains 300 chambers : the fourth has the form of a bull, and contains 
200 chambers : and the fifth has the form of a pigeon, and contains 
100 chambers. At the upper part there is a spring, which follows 
the course of the rock ; and, in falling, it enters the chambers, and 
issues by the door. In all the chanc|^|||^:4here are windows pierced 
in the rock to admit the light. At thJrour angles of the edifice the 
rock had been cut into steps •, but at present little ladders are used 
to mount to the spot where formerly some one had left the print of 
his foot in the rock. 

** The monastery was called Pho lo yeu ; which, in the Indian lan- 
guage, means pigeon^ from some Arhans flying into the monastery ^ 
Fa hian says the monastery was inhabited permanently by Arhans,^ 
although the mountain was desert, and was some distance from vil- 

* The history of the Origin of the Four Truths of tho whole Law. 

* Pago SJ2. 

s This is montionoil in the Mahawamo, There was a great cliaitya in the 
eapital, which Hiitau thsang also describes. 

* Page 313. " ^ 

* M. Klaproth suggests, from the Mahratti Q | |, the blue pigeon. 
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lages. The inhabitants were unacquainted with the law of Buddha ^ 
Fa hian concludes by saying that the roads in the Dekhan were 
dangerous, and painful, and diflicuU to distinguish. Those who 
wished to travel paid a certain sum to the king of the country, who 
sent guides with them. Fa hian ingenuously says, he was not able 
to visit the monastery of the pigeon himself ; and his account is 
derived from the people of the country.” 

Those who have read iny Description of the Caves of* Ellora, 
may be induced to recognise in these stupendous and magnificent 
works the originals of Fa hian's monastery and 1.500 chambers. 

Considering the constant bias of human nature to enhance the 
value of that in which a personal interest is mixed up, T am sur- 
prised the travellers from the Dekhan did not lead Fa hian a little 
more astray than they appear to have done. My description of 
temples supported by elephants and lions, of a temple of three stories 
[Teen lokh], of windows pierced in the rock, of multitudinous cham- 
bers, of the course of rivulets down the mountain and over and into 
the caves, of the uninhabited locality, and, finally, even the name 
may be supposed to have originated in the flocks of blue pigeons 
which no doubt then, as now, inhabited the perforations in the moun- 
tain : my description, I repeat, offers so many matters of approxima- 
tion to the general points of the inflated and distorted accounts given 
to Fa hian by the people from the Dekhan, that it may fairly be 
permitted to us to consider that Fa hian is describing Ellora. The 
excavations in Salsette would afford the next approximation, and 
after these the wondrous labours at Junir (Jooncer), and the Ajanta 
Ghiit. Fa hian*s silence with respect to the Linga caves at Ellora, 
which he would have designated as those of the heretics, offers to 
my mind satisfactory proof that in his day they were not in exist- 
ence. Apparently for the fiif^'plding 1 000 years there had not been 
Hindu dynasties or a Hindu {Illation sufficiently wealthy, powerful, 
or numerous, to have produced them. 

Fa hiaQ*s silence also assists to confirm the opinion of that acute 
and learned orientalist, Mr. Ersktne, who, in speaking of the Linga 
cave [that is to say, dedicated to Siva as the regenerator] at Ele- 
pbanta, which is precisely similar in its design and character to the 
Ifinga caves at Ellora, [with the exception of the three- faced bust of 
Siva, which is only met with in small caves at Ellora,] said it [the 

* Page 315. Fa hiau probably alludes to tho Goands and Bhoels, who, no 
doubt, were as orthodox Buddhists in his time as they arc orthodox Hindus or 
Brahmanists in present times. In fact, the religion of tbeso singular races of men 
has always been of a peculiar |^iaracter. 
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Elephanta cave] might be about 800 years old. Professor Wilson 
is equally indebted to Fa hian with Mr. Erskine 5 for though he 
supposes that the Linga temples at Ellora were excavated q/Ver those 
of the Buddhists, about the eighth century, yet he inclines to a tra* 
iition^ that the Buddhists did not appear in the peninsula of India before 
the third century after Christy and their excavations therefore could not 
have been made before the fifth or sixth century. Fa hian re- 
moves all these doubts, even though the multiplied inscriptions and 
coins, now made available, had not converted doubt into certainty*! 

From Buddha Gaya it would appear that Fa hian returned to 
Sravasti, and took up his abode in the great temple or monastery 
of Tchha houan, or Jeta®, where he remained for three years, study- 
ing the language called Fan^ and making a collection of sacred 
books, as he could not procure them in the north of India, the 
Buddhist doctrines being promulgated verbally. He then gives the 
details of the books he had collected \ which gives rise, in the first 
place, to a note of M. Landresse, in which he quotes Mr. Upham, from 
the Singalese annals, stating that three weeks after the death of 
Buddha [Sakya], 500 Arhans, headed byAnanda, assembled, and in 
seven months reduced Sakya’s doctrines to writing j and, in the next 
place, he quotes Mr. Hodgson, of Nepal, who says, according to the 
Buddhists of Nepal, the body of the law is made up of the Sutra 
and the Dharma, and that Sakya himself was the first to collect and 

' Descriptive Catalogue of tlio Mackenzie Manuscripts, by H, II. Wilson. 
Calcutta, 11120. Vuge (19. 

^ The rcniaiiis of Buddhism in the Dckhan arc even more magnificent and 
extensive than in its native seats on the Ganges. The cavc-excavatioiis are well 
known as wonderful monuments of art; hut additional proofs of its prevalence arc 
met with in the remains of the great Buddhist tcm]>leB at Bhilsa and Oomrawati, 
and tho Buddhist coins from Ougein. That this celebrated city teemed with 
Buddhists is attested by the Bhilsa inscriptions; but wo have a new proof of the 
fact from tho Ceylon annals, which state that n.r, 157 the Buddhist high priest 
Dhammarahkito took with him 40,090 disciples from the Dakkhin^giri temple at 
Ougein to Ceylon, to assist in laying the foundation-stone of the great temple at 
Aiiuradhapura. This was before Vikrainaditya reigned in Ougein. Mahavsanso^ 
chap. 29, page 171. 

• ^irrr in Sanskrit: the temple of the victor. Jeto wiharo, in Pali. 

♦ As we find, without exet'ptioii, from every Budtlhist inscription yet deciphered, 
that the lilnguago was Pali, there can lie little doubt the term Fan applies to that 
tongue. Buddhism must, indeed, have been in a flourishing state, in 157 B.c., at 
Sravasti [Sawatthipura, in PaltJ, when the Mahathero Piyadassi took with him, 
from the monastery of Jeto and the neighbourhood, no less than 90, 000 Buddhist 
priests, at tho invitation of King Dutthngamiui of Ceylon, to take part in laying 
tlie foundatioii-btone of the great ehaitya, or temple, at AiiuradJia|Hira, in Ceylon. 
MahawansOf chap. 29, {uige I 7 I. 
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put into writing the doctrine left by his predecessors, to which 
he added his own K 

On quitting Sravasti, Fa hian's companion, Tao tchhing, capti- 
vated by the grave, decent, orthodox, and admirable conduct of the 
ecclesiastics, compared with those of his own country [the frontiers 
of China], resolved not to return home, but spend his life amongst 
them. Fa hian, whose first wish was to benefit his countrymen, by 
enabling them to participate in his knowledge, returned therefore 
alone ^ 

Fa hian now descends the Ganges, and apparently in a boat, for 
he says, ** Following the course of the Ganges tc) the east for 
seventy-two miles, there is on the right bank the kingdom of Tchew 
pho®, [the ancient Tchampa, now Bhagalpur]. The Buddliist 
chapels on our route appeared inhabited by ecclesiastics;*' and he 
passed four towers. 

When lliuan thsang visited Tchampa or Tchampapura, on the 
bank of the Ganges, he found it to be a city about thirteen miles in 
circumference. There w’ere about ten monasteries, but they were in 
a bad state, not counting more than 200 ecclesiastics. The hetero- 
dox had about twenty temples, 

Klaproth says the name of Tchampa is preserved in the name 
of the town of Champanagar, close to Boglipur. 

Fa hian hence passes to the eastward [no doubt descending the 
Ganges^ for about 200 miles, and comes to the kingdom of Tomo- 
liti^ at the mouth of the Ganges, on the sea, now preserved in the 
modern Tamlouk, on the right bank of the Ganges. There were 
twenty-four monasteries in the kingdom, all peopled with ecclesias- 
tics, and Buddhism was in a flourishing state. Hiuan thsang found 
eight or ten monasteries, inhabited, however, by 1000 ecclesiastics. 
The heretics had about fifty temples ; but there is no mention of 
enmity or persecution. He describes Tamlouk as having a circuit 
of more than three miles ; and it carried on a great trade, both by 
sea and land. By the side of the town there was one of King 
As-o-ko*s towers, built in honour of the throne of the Four passed 
Buddhas, of which the traces remained. 


^ AsuUie Researches, vol. 16, page 241. 

« Page 340. 

•grqr, or 

Kama, the elder brother of tho Pandu princes. It was annexed to Magadfaa by 
Bimbiadro : p. 329* 

Tdmrxilipti in Sanskrit, TdmaUtti in Pali, is mentioned in 
the Mahahharaia and the Vayu and M&rktMeya PuranaSn^Wttfioti^ 


according to the Puranas, the ancient capital of 
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M. Burnouf^ quoting from the Mahmvanso of the Cingalese^ says 
that Fa hian had rendered into Chinese the Pali name of Tamalitti^ 
and not the Sanskrit 5 and it would probably be found that all the 
Chinese travellers had done the same thing with the Indian names 
handled by them. In this case, at least, the city was called by the 
Indians by a Pali name, and not by the Sanskrit name met with in 
the Furanas. 

Fa hian remained at Tamlouk two years, copying the Sacred 
books, and painting the images. Large vessels sailing to the S.W., 
Fa hian embarked at the commencement of winter, and in fourteen 
day§ and^ nights he arrived, a.d. 412, at the Kingdom of Lions, 
Ceylon*. He describes the size of the island ; speaks of its pearls, 
the product of the sea on the coast, not only then, but from Alexan- 
der's time to the present; and one district in the island produced 
precious stones, just as is the case now. lliuan thsang also visited 
Ceylon, and says the chief town had a circuit of nearly thirteen 
miles ! 

Fa hian unfortunately did not visit Orissa, where was one of the 
eight great Buddhist chaityas, and which province has recently fur- 
nished such matters of interest in its Buddhist Inscriptions and 
remains. , 

I come now to Fa hian's last chapter but one. He speaks of 
Ceylon as originally inhabited by demons, genii, anjd dx'agons, who 
had, nevertheless, a taste for commerce, and in time became civilized. 
He says ^at the climate is so temperate, that the difference between 
winter and summer is not discernible, and fhat the verdure remains 
all the. year round. We see from these simple terms how much his 
descriptions are to be relied upon, when he speaks from his own 
observation. He mentions the impression of one foot of Buddha's 
on Adam's peak, and that of the other to the north of the tower of 
the royal residence, the impressions being sixty miles apart. Over 
the impression to the north of the town, a tower, or tope, or^chaitya, 
or temple, had been built, the height of which was 472 English feet 
[higher than St. Paul's], which was ornamented with gold and silver, 
and with everything the most precious*. 

The legend respecting the impression of Buddha's foot says it 
was at the request of Raja Samba Deva, who, addressing Buddha, 
said, ** Many Buddhas have left their relics here; deign to add a jewel, 




Stulmlii; that of lions. 


s This is tlte great temple built 157 b'.c., in laying the foiuidation of which 
several hundred tliousand Buddhist priests assisted from all parts India. A/oAb* 
wanso, chap. 29, page 17L m 
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and leave the impression of thy foot^ which shall be a blessing to the 
island'. 

There was' attached to this prodigious tower, or temple, a 
prodigious monastery, called the Mountain of Security," which 
w'as built by: Walakarabhaya, or Deveny Paetissa, in the 456th 
year after Buddha, or 87 years b.c., in which were 5000 eccle- 
siastics. There was also a hall of Buddha, adorned with chas- 
ings of gold and silver. Amongst other precious things there was 
an image of Buddha of blue Jasper, twxnty>threc feet six inches 
English high 5 the whole body was set with precious stones, and 
sparkled with inexpressible splendour and majesty. The right 
hand held a pearl of inestimable price. Fa hian then records the 
touching anecdote regarding Home, sw^cet home," which I noticed 
at the commencement of this paper. This circumstance occurred 
when he was worshipping in this chaitya or temple. 

Fa hian mentions the introduction from Magadha into Ceylon 
for the first time of a branch of Sakya*s tree, under which he had 
attained supreme wisdom ^ and which, from its letting down roots 
from the branches, must have been the Ficus Indica, Bengalensis, or 
nitida, and not the Ficus rcligiosa as M. Landresse supposes, which 
does not let dOY^n roots, nor the Bauhinia scandens as M. Klaproth 
supposes. [Fa hian, p. 215.] 

In the city there was an edifice ornamented with everything 
precious f<)r the jsacred relic, the tooth of Buddha, which had been 
bought^or obtained from the king of Kalinga [Orissa,] a.d^ 275, by 
King Mahasana or Mahasen of Ceylon, who died however before 
its arrival in Ceylon. This celebrated relic, after falling into the 
power of the Malabars and the Portuguese, is now safely lodged 
under the lock and key of the English ! I 

Fa hian states the king of Ceylon was pure in his conduct, and 
abstained from the practice of Brahmanical rites ; and the inhabi- 
tants were firm in their faith and veneration. From the foundation of 
the kingdom there had never been famine^ death, calamities, or 
troubles. Fa hian is not quite correct with respect to ** troubles," 
for in the preceding 900 years there had been three foreign usur- 
pations, one in 237 b.c., another in 205 b.c., and the third from 
103 B.c. to" 90 B.C., and several of the kin^ bad been put to death 
or murdered. JUfahawanso, Appendix Lxi > but Fa hian may mean 
religious and hot political troubles. When he WiB in Ceylon a.o. 
412-413 Maha Nama reigned. 

The city was inhabited by ^numerous magistrates, nobles, and 
* ’P»ge: 
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merchants, engaged in foreign commerce. The houses were hand* 
some and the edifices yell ornamented. The streets and roads were 
broad and straight ; and at all the crossings were built lecture-rooms, 
or rather halls to preach in. The 8th, 14th, and 15th of the moon, 
were^ dedicated to high service or preachings, and a great quantity of 
the four castes assembled to hear the law. In fact, the French text may 
be translated, a crowd of the population of the four castes assembled 
to hear the law. Fa hian subsequently describes the four castes being 
present at the funeral pile of an Arhan, and making the offerings, 
[p. 351.] We have here another proof of the truth of Fa hian ; the 
8th, 14th, and 1 5th, do not accord with modern Buddhist usages; 
nevertheless, they were commanded to be observed more than 700 
years before Fa hian's time, in the edicts of As*o-ko, on the pillars 
of Delhi, Allahabad, Mattra, and Radhia ! ! [/. A, S. B., vol. vi., 

p. 504 ] The four castes, of course, included the Brahmans, and 
we have in this simple expression au additional ground for suppos- 
ing that the distinction of castes was civil and not religious. Under 
an eminently Buddhist government and an eminently Buddhist 
people, and where M. Landresse says Brahmanism had not yet exer- 
cised any injurious influence, we find the four castes going to church, 
as it were, periodically three times a month, which they scarcely would 
have done had they been sectaries and heretics. From the reports 
of the people Fa hian understood that there wxre 50,000 or 00,000 
ecclesiastics in Ceylon. In the city the king fed 5000 or 6000 in 
common. They lived by begging, and took no more food than their 
cup or begging-pot would hold’. 

I come now to a very important passage in Fa hian, affecting, as 
it does, the modern common belief in the era of Buddha [Sakya]. 
He says, ^‘The tooth of Buddha is universally exposed to the 
public in the middle of the third moon. Ten days beforehand, 
the king having selected with care a large elephant, places on it a 
preacher habited in royal apparel, who goes round, and by beat of 
drum proclaims in detail all the events in the life of Sakya Buddha, 
including his sufferings [which it is not necessary for me to repeat] ; 
and concludes with saying, All living beings being thus saved [or 
having secured salvation], he [Buddha] entered into extinction 
[died], and since his death there have passed 1497 years ! When 
the lights of the age ceased to burn, all mankind were oppressed 
with grief." The Cingalese sacred books, the Mahawanso, and the 
Buddhists of Ceylon of the present time, state that Buddha died 543 
years b.c. ; and yet the Buddhists in Fa hian's time, and in his hear- 
1 Buddhist priests are bound to obtidn their daily food by b^ing. 
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ing, annually and formally proclaimed, by beat of drum, that Buddha 
died 542 years before this date^ or in IOS^b.c. The discrepancy 
cannot readily be reconciled > but it will bo borne in mind, that the 
Chinese, Japanese, Burmans, Siamese, and some other Buddhist na- 
tions, in their practice adopt an era closely approximating to that 
mentioned by Fa ,hian. The Mahawanso of Ceylon, however, is 
decidedly opposed to it. But I have previously shown that Professor 
Wilson,' in the Oriental Magazine for 1825, quotes eleven authorities, 
every one of which makes the era of Buddha more than 1000 years 
B.C.: the earliest makes it 1336 b.c., and the latest of the eleven 
*1027 B.c. : four other datc^, ' chiefly for Buddha's death, are 
959, 991, 960, and 835, all b.c. The simplest solution of the dis- 
crepancy exists in the belief that the dates have reference to the eras 
of distinct Buddhas. ;; 

Fa hian continues his description of the celebration of the festival 
of the tooth-relic, stating that it was carried in procession to the 
Monastery of Security, and that every possible honour was done to 
it in every possible way [he gives the details] ; that the ceremonies 
lasted ninety days, and it was then brought back again to the city. 

A mile and a quarter to the west of the Monastery of Security 
there was a mountain with a chapel on it, and nearly 2000 ec- 
clesiastics Jived about it; amongst the number, a Buddhist priest, 
of great virtue, who was held in the highest veneration by the 
people. He had lived for forty years in a stone house [excavation 
in the rock, no doubt]'; and he had contrived to domesticate rM 
and snakes in his abode, so that they did not injure each other. We 
have here a prototype for the modern Hindu ascetics, who excite 
the awe and veneration of the vulgar by precisely similar means. 

Hiuan thsang, when he visited Ceylon, found Buddhism still in 
a flourishing state, and he confirms most of Fa hian's accounts. 

Fa hian mentions the king’s having endowed a chapel, and record- 
ing his grant of lands and houses upon iron, concluding with the 
usual phraseology and terms met with on the copper plates dug up 
in Gujarat, Malwa, and elsewhere. 

Fa hian, after spending a couple of years in Ceylon, and having 
obtained several books in the Fan^ language, which were not to be 

t Evidently Pali; for, from the origin of Buddhism, even to the present day, 
the sacred Buddhist worlu in Ceylon are in that language, with the exception of 
the occasional use of Singalese ; and the Brahman convert Buddhogoso, shortly 
after Fa blanks visit to Ceylon, translated a part of the Buddhist scriptures then in 
Singalese, into Paiu Had Sanriorit been commonly in use, the translation by a 
Brahman would surely have been into that language, and not into Palu 
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met with in China $ embai-ked them and his images, and all his pro- 
perty, in a merchant-vessel, which was capable of accommodating 
200 men. Behind this was attached a little vessel [a long-boat, 
probably], in case of dangers. The wind being fair, they sailed to 
the east for two days, but were overtaken by a tempest. The vessel 
leaked, and some in their fear got on board the small vessel, and the 
cable was cut, and she was detached. Fa hian and others laboured 
to keep down the leak 3 heavy matters were thrown overboard; and 
Fa Ilian was in great trepidation for his books and his images. He 
prayed heartily that the ecclesiastics might get safely back to China, 
trusting that the gods would protect those who had made so long a 
journey, with the pious object of obtaining the law ! The tempest 
lasted thirteen days and thirteen nights, at the end of which time 
they found themselves at an island, where having stopped the leak, 
they put to sea again. The sea abounded with pirates; and it was 
vast, and without shores; and they directed their course only by the 
sun, the moon, and the stars; and when the weather was cloudy, it was 
necessary to follow the wind without any guide. The merchants, in con- 
sequence, were in consternation with respect to the course; but when 
the weather cleared up they made easting again. 

We find from this remarkable notice, that the mariners’ compass 
was unknown to the Chinese, or Indians, in the fifth century, 
although, according to Palladius [TOY HAAAAAIOY mpl rav r^s 'iMas 
eBvSiv, Ka\ T&u Bpaypapcou], the loadstone [_payvrjTis] was well known to 
the inhabitants of Ceylon [TaiTp<dPdvtj]» 

The terrors and troubles of the voyage arc very graphically told 
by Fa hian. At the end of ninety days they arrived at a kingdom 
called Ye pho te [Yevadwipa, or [Java], where the heretics and the 
Brahmans were in great numbers, but where the law of Buddha was not 
practised. M. Landressc, nevertheless, quotes authorities noticing 
the introduction of Buddhism into Java between 24 and 57 a.d.* 
Here, again, we find the Brahmans distinct as a class, and separated 
from the heretics ! The terms are, “ the heretics and the Brahmans.” 

Fa hian is the first author who mentions Java in the Chinese 
annals; but, a.d. 430, an embassy was sent from Java to the Em- 
peror of China. It is not singular that at this early period Brah- 
mans should have made their way so far to the eastward, when it is 
considered that at this time of their history they were actively 
engaged in trade and commerce, there being many on board the ship 
in which Fa hian was a passenger, who were taking goods to China 
for sale. 


' FttgO 305. 
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Fa Ilian remained in Java five months^ and^ embarking with mer< 
chants in another vessel also of 200 souls, with fifty days’ provisions^ 
sailed to the N.E., toward Canton. At the end of thirty days they 
were overtaken by a frightful storm. Fa bian, with all the Chinese 
ecclesiastics [on board], prayed with all his soul to Kouan che* for 
succour. On the return of fine weather, the Brahmans counselled 
amongst themselves, saying, The presence of this Buddhist priest, 
this mendicant, on board our vessel, has brought upon us all these 
evils; let us put him on shore on the first island. We must not, 
for a single man, expose ourselves to such dangers.” But his pro« 
tector on board said, “ if they dared do so, he would denounce them 
to the Emperor of China.” The merchants, in a state of doubt, did 
not venture, in consequence, to put him on shore. The Brahmans, 
therefore, were here the merchants. It might, indeed, otherwise have 
been well asked, without the assertion that they were traders, what 
object could have carried Brahmans to China in a vessel of their own? 
And even had Fa hian not answered it, by positively designating 
them as merchants, the plain inference would have been, that it was 
not as religious characters they were making the voyage in a ship of 
their own*. 

At last, A.D.^ 414, Fa hian touched the land of his fathers at 
Thsing tcheou j and the governor of Tschang Koung, who was a 
Buddhist’, learning there were Buddhist priests*, images, and sacred 
books on board, descended the river in a boat to the sea, and, having 
received them, he returned to the city. The merchants — of course 
including the Brahmans — departed for Yang tchcou [Nankin], 
Those of Thsing tcheou invited Fa hian to pass a winter and a 
summer with them; at the end of which time, ardently desiring to 
get to bis native place, he quitted them, but stopped in Nan king to 
publish his sacred books. 

It is hence seen that some of the merchants on board with Fa 
hian must have been Chinese Buddhists, as they invited him to live 
with them apparently at their own homes. The Brahmans, it may 
be supposed, went to the grand emporium of commerce. Nankin, to 
dispose of their goods. 

Fa hian winds up bis narrative with a few simple and touching 
phrases. He says he spent six years before he reached Magadha 

> Avaloketeswara, one of the ancient Buddhas* 

* Page 361. 

^ Buddhism, therefore, liad penetrated at this period to the south of China. 

* Fa hian, therefore, liad companions} althoogh he speaks of the B rahm a n s 
conspiring to get rid of only. 

f2 
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[Bahar] from China. He spent six years there, and three years 
more elapsed before he reached ^^China again. In that time he tra- 
versed at least thirty kingdoms. He speaks in the strongest terms 
of the propriety of conduct^ — the gravity of demeanour, and the 
piety of the Buddhist ecclesiastics of India. He says, I cast not 
hack my eyes upon the past; I have been exposed to perils, and have es~ 
caped from them; I have traversed the sea, and have not succumbed under 
the severest fatigues; and I have had the happiness to receive these great 
and noble favours; and my heart is moved with emotions of gratitude that 
I have been permitted to achieve the great objects I had in view.'' 

I cannot part with Fa hian without noticing some broad facts 
which he has established. The country between China and Ceylon 
was divided into numerous small kingdoms. Buddhism prevailed 
throughout, with a sprinkling of heresy. The art of making coloured 
glass was known, and gunpowder and the mariners' compass were 
unknown; and an extensive commerce by sea existed between India 
and China. Sculpture had attained a high degree of perfection [of 
which proofs exist in the Buddhist caves], as well as the art of 
working in gold and silver, of which we have also proofs in the con- 
tents of the topes which have been opened. Animal life was held 
sacred; and in some kingdoms criminals were not punished with 
death, but by banishment or fine. 

From the notes of Messrs, llemusat, Klaproth, Landresse, and 
Burnouf, I have repeatedly quoted from the travels of Soung young 
in the sixth century, and those of Hiuan thsang in the seventh 
century. Unfortunately, complete translations of the works of these 
travellers have not yet been made ; but M. Landresse attaches to 
Fa hian's travels a table of contents of the chapters of Hiuan 
thsang's work, which, as it gives glimpses of the state of India in 
the early part of the seventh century, 200 years after Fa hian's visit, 
I deem it right to quote from the analysis. Hiuan thsang not only 
visited all the countries noticed by Fa hian as far as Ceylon, but 
extended his travels into almost every part of Hindustan, including 
Malabar, Gujarat, Katywar, Cutch, and Scinde. His narrative has 
the drawback of being inflated and prolix. He is puerilely super- 
stitious, and teems with absurd legends, and is altogether destitute of 
that simplicity and good faith which characterize Fa hian. 

Hiuan thsang entered Affghanistan by Bamian, and passed to 
Cabul, traversed the kingdom of Gandhara, and, having crossed 
the Indus into the Panjab, he makes the first mention of a temple 
to the wife of Iswara. Whether Davai or Parvati is here meant is 
questionable. The Chinese speak of a Maha Iswara [Slvar], as con- 
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tradistinguished from Iswara^ the female mentioned, therefore, is 
probably not Davai. Indeed, in none of the Chinese travellers is 
there clear testimony of the worship of Siva or Vishnu at all. The 
locality appears not far from that assigned to Hindus and Brahmans 
by Alexander’s historians and Fa hian ) and Professor Wilson con- 
siders a small district of the Fanjab the nursery of the Brahmans, 
if not their birth-place and cradle. 

Hiuan thsang makes an excursion into Udyana, and mentions 
the chains of mountains, the difhcultics of the journey, the passing 
rivers by flying bridges, &c. A print of Buddha's foot attracts his 
attention ; numerous localities sacred to Buddha are pointed out, 
monasteries named, and legends detailed. lie returns to Gandhara, 
and crosses the Indus where it was one mile and a quarter broad; 
travels 280 miles to the S.E., across the mountains, which would 
take him through Multan, towards Bikaner. The country touched 
the Indus on the west, and was dependent on Kashmir. Many 
stoupfis, or topes, are pointed out, all said to have been built by 
As-o-ko. He returns to Ten tcha chilo, and repasses the Indus, and 
found that in Ou la chi, a dependency of Kashmir, the people did not 
follow the law of Buddha. He then visits Kashmir, 330 miles to the 
S.E. from Ou la chi ; and says the kingdom was founded fifty years 
after the death of Buddha, by his disciple Ananda’. At the capital 
there were four topes, all built by As-o-ko, who was king of Ma« 
gadba lOO years after Buddha. Kia hi sse kea was king of Gun- 
dhara 400 years after ; and Sse ma tsia lo was king of Tou ho lo GOO 
years after Buddha. These names may possibly be identified ou the 
coins brought to light in Afghanistan and the Punjab. From 
Kashmir he passes, after 180 miles to the S.W., into the Panjub, a 
dependency of Kashmir; and, at 130 miles further to the S.E., into 
Ko lo tche pou lo, a dependency of Kashmir, He has here the 
remarkable expressions, that the whole of the countries from Lan pho 
to Ko lo tche pou lo are wild, the inhabitants brutal, and the lan- 
guages Aar^arous. .No mention is made of Brahmanism, or heretics, 
or temples, in the Panjab ; part would appear, therefore, to have 
been still Buddhist, from the topes yet existing, and part inhabited 
by the above-mentioned barbarians. Whether he applies his severe 
observations to the Bhattds, and to Bikaner, and Jesalmer, the 
probable nidus of the Rajputs, is a question. Hence, 231 miles to 
the S.E., is Thse kia, which was to the east of the Indus ; and the 
capital was Tche ko lo, where formerly reigned Ma yi lo kea lo. 

^ Ananda’s name is not to be found in'the Raja Tarangini which was oompiiod 
eevefal centuries ^fter Hiuan thsang'a visit to Kashmir. 
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Topes of As-o-ko' were there. About 170 miles to the east was 
Tchi ha pou’ ti, apparently somewhere up the Sutledge, and near the 
Himalayas, built by the Chinese. Peaches and pears were first intro- 
duced here by the Chinese. 

After very long wanderings, and getting to the snowy mountains 
apparently up the Sutledge, and naming countries which he may 
not have visited, he turns south apparently from Surmour, and 
passing great mountains and a great river [Jumna r], he reaches 
Mutra; there were still three topes built by As-o-ko. 170 miles 
N.E. of Mutra is Sa tha ne che, called the ‘‘Land of Happiness," 
the capital of which had a circuit of nearly seventy miles! ! Hiuan 
thsang must mean Delhi. One of As-o-ko's topes was here, and 
thirty miles south a great monastery. 130 miles to the N.E.’^ was 
Sou lou kin na, with the Ganges on the east, and the Jumna running 
through the country. The capital was on the Jumna, and here was 
a tope of As-o-ko’s. Passing the river, to the east, is the kingdom 
of Mo ti pou lo, the king of which was a Sudra. There were several 
topes and monasteries at the capital. N.W. of this country, on the 
cast bank of the Ganges, is the town of Mo in lo [which produces 
rock-crystal]. At that place there is a Brahmanical temple, with a 
reservoir on the Ganges, which t^e Hindus call the “ Door of the 
Ganges," no doubt meaning Hurdwar. 1 00 miles to the north, in 
the mountains, about the sources of the Jumna and Ganges appa- 
rently, is a kingdom governed by a female, and it is called the 
of the Women of the He returns to Central India, and, pass- 

ing the Ganges in the kingdom of Pi lo san nou, finds the ruins of 
a tope built by As-o-ko. Seventy miles to the S.E. he comes to the 
grand tope built over Buddha's ladder, described by Fa hian. 
Seventy miles to the N.W. he reaches Kanouj, the king of which 
was a Vaisya, or of the Merchant tribe. There w'as a tope built by 
As-o-ko here. About thirty-three miles distant was the town of 
Na po thi po kiu lo, on the Ganges, where was a Brahmanical temple*. 
It is seen from this distinction that there were not any Brahmanical 
temples in Kanouj in the early part of the seventh century I From 

1 Called Dliammasoko, in Fall. 

« Qnce for all, it is necessary to state that many of Hiuan thsang's bearings and 
distances are impossible; whether from ignorance, looseness of expression, or wilful 
misrepresentation, is uncertain ; apparently, however, from the second cause, for 
thcro can be no doubt of his having visited most of the countries he describes. 

» This probably refers to the Polyandry of these regions, wliich exists to this 
day. 

« The mention of individwil Drah'numical temples seems to indict^ their noit- 
cjeiitenee in localities, cities, or cantons, where ntenUon of them is omitted. 
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Kanouj, passing the Ganges, in 200 miles he came to Outlet Various 
topes and monasteries are mentioned at the capital, but no mention 
of Brahmans. After visiting two kingdoms or principalities in which 
he mistakes some other river for the Ganges, probably the Gogra. at 
230 miles to S.E. from A ye mou kiei, where was a tope, he reaches 
the junction of Ganges and Jumna at Allahabad. The capital was at 
the Junction, and a tope was in the neighbourhood. There is not the 
slightest mention of this now holy place of pilgrimage of the Hindus 
having even a solitary Brahinanical temple in Hiuaii tlisang's time! ! 

Hence passing a great forest, and travelling 170 miles to the 
S.W., he came to Kausambi. Here there were many lopes or 
stupas, a statue of Buddha, the grotto of the venomous dragon 
[coluber nag], &c. &c. Hence to the N.E. was Sravasti, where was 
the great monastery of Jeto% so long the residence of Buddha 
himself. The birth-place of Sakya’s predecessor, Kassapo, is noticed. 

Hiuan thsang subsequently comes to Kusinagara, [in Pali, Kusi- 
nara] and then to Benares, which he found a great city on the 
Ganges. He notices the several topes, B^uldha’s deer-park, and the 
great monastery, and numerous other Buddhist renmins, and very 
candidly speaks of the heretical temples and heretics j but does not 
make any mention of Brahmans. 

Following the Ganges for 100 Whiles, he comes to Tehen tcheu, and 
seventy miles to the east a monastery, and then visits Vaisali, where 
were numerous topes, monasteries, &c.“ To the N.E. of Vaisali 
were the remains of an ancient city of a Buddhist universal monarch 
[Chakravarti] called Maliadeva, so that these names were not neces- 
sarily Hindu.^ He then visits Nepal, and returns to Magadha. The 
ruined city of Patiliputto* stood on the south bank of the Ganges, 
but the Patna of Hiuan thsang s time is not on the exact site of the 
modern Patna. He describes numerous topes, monasteries, and 
other Buddhist remains; and makes an excursion to Buddha Gaya, 
the birth-place of Kassapo, Sakya s predecessor. He is full of 
details; but there is no mention of a Brahmanical temple^ or the cele- 
brated Hindu Tirtha, which exists at present-, and Fa hian was equally 
silent respecting it. 

^ From the distance ho must mean the nciglihourhood of Fyzahad and not 
Lucknow. 

> Jeta, in Sanskrit. 

s There is some confusion hero; forWeaali [Sanskrit, Vaisali] is the Pali name 
of the modern Allahabad, which he had already' visited. 

* The Sanskrit terms Chakravarti and Hobadeva, in Pali aro respectively 
Chakkawatti and Mahadewo. 

® In Sanskrit, Patdliptttrfi. 
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- He subsequently mentions a very curious fact. He visits a" town 
on the Ganges, amidst mountains and forests, called Yi Ian nou po fa to, 
close to which was the mount called Yi Ian nou, which vomited forth 
so much smoke as to obscure the sun and the moon. We have evidently 
here an account of a volcano now extinct; and, as his next visit is 
to Bhagalipur, it must have been between Patna and the latter place; 
the hot springs and basaltic rocks at Monghyr would seem to point 
it out as the most probable locality, and the neighbourhood is worthy 
of examination. 

He continues to descend the Ganges, mentioning the topes and 
monasteries. At length he says, to the east of the Ganges, at the 
limits of Eastern India, is the country of Kia ma leoupho [Assam?], 
with a circuit of .3.300 miles; the people of the country not being 
converted, nor had they built monasteries. The king was a Brahman, 
his surname being Pho se ko lo fa ma, and his name Keou ma lo 
[young man]. 

Further east, amongst the mountains, there was not another 
kingdom ; but Kia ma leou pho touched the barbarians of the S.W- 
In a couple of mouths, by the most diflicult and dangerous roads, it 
was possible to reach the southern frontier of Chou^ 

It is found, from this statement, that Buddhism had not pene- 
trated into Assam [or probably Ava] in the early part of the seventh 
century. 

Hiuan Thsang now mentions the names of six kingdoms which 
he did not visit; and we at last come again upon recognisable 
ground at Tam-a-litti>, (the modern Tamlouk,) at the month of the 
Ganges. He mentions its great commerce, and the tope noticed by 
Fa hian. Instead of embarking, as Fa hian did, he travels by laud 
to the S.W., into Orissa, (Kalinga,) noticing in his way various 
topes and monasteries, and, amongst others, the monastery of Phou 
se pho ti li, on a mountain ; possibly meaning the Buddhist excava- 
tions described by Lieut. Kittoe at KhaDdgeri^ Not far from this, 
on the sea-shore, was a town much frequented by those engaged in 
commerce. Before he reaches Kalinga, however, he passes through 
a small state, called Koung iu tho, of ten villages, where a peculiar 
language was spoken, and Buddhism was not practised. He then enters 
a desert tract, and passes through a thick forest, and reaches 
Kalinga. Here there were few of the orthodox, and many heretics. 
Nevertheless, no mention whatever is made, in his passage through 

1 Bhoiaii? * In Sanskrit, Tammlipti. 

* Journal of the Aeiatie Society of Bengal, vol. vi*, page sad vol. vii. 
page 688« Vide Jnsoriptions in Appendix. 
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Orissa^ of the temple of Jagannatha, now so celebrated and vehorated ; 
jt therefore could not have existed in the fifth century. Indeed, 
Mr. Stirling proves, from the annals of Orissa, {^Asiatic Researches, 
vol. XV. p. 315,] that the temple of Jagannatha was not completed 
until A.D. 1198, about 560 years after Hiuan thsang's time. The 
temple to Siva, at Bhobanaser was completed a.d. 657^ equally after 
Hiuan thsang*s visit, and that at Kanarak, a.d. 1241. The tope 
built by As-o-ko was close to the city. Hence 600 miles to the N.W., 
amongst the mountains, was the kingdom of Kiao sa lo, the king of 
which was a Kshatrya. The people were black and savage. The 
Stupa, or tope, built by As-o-ko, was to the South of the town. 
Mention is made of a Deva Bodhisattwa having formerly arrived 
from Ceylon ; and an excavated mountain is noticed, 300 miles to the 
south was Andra. The language was peculiar; but the alphabet was 
that of Central India ^Magadhi]. The habits of the people uncivi- 
lized. Several topes of As-o-ko and others mentioned. 330 miles 
to the south is Ta na ko thse kia. The people black and savage. 
Three monasteries noticed. 330 miles further to the S.W. is Tchc 
li ve. The people were savage, ferocious, and heretics ; and there 
were temples of the gods, [gods of the heretics ?] There was a tope, 
or Stupa, of As-o-ko, and a monastery. Hence a desert forest 
extended for more than 500 miles to the south, to the modern Kon- 
jevaram, [Conjeveram,] the birth-place of a great Buddhist saint- 
The language and letters differed a little from those of Magadba. 
At this period, therefore, it is seen there was no great departure 
from the Magadhi language and alphabet, although the difference is 
now considerable. Here was one of the great topes built by As-o-ko, 
and it has disappeared to give place to the celebrated Hindu pagoda to 
Makadeva as the Lingo, proving the posteriority of Hinduism in these 
parts; although, until this absence of notice, the origin of the pagoda 
was involved in the obscurity of supposititious antiquity. 

One thousand miles [3000 li] to the south took him to Molo 
kiu tho, or Tchi mo lo, on the borders of the sea ; but the distance 
ought to have taken 'him far into the ocean. Hiuan thsang's dis- 
tances are evidently, in many instances, on dits only. It is probable 
he got to Cape Comorin, as he says the kingdom to the south was 
bounded by the sea, and people here embarked for the south ; and 
he afterwards proceeded eastward to Ceylon. Great riches came to 
Tchi mo lo by sea. The people were black and savage [ruder] 
There were stupas built by As-o-ko and his younger brother, Ta ty« 
Arriving at Ceylon, he says, ** it is not comprised within the limits 
of India." He tells the legend of the King’s daughter carried off by 
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a lion, as related in the Mahawanso, proving the antiquity of the 
legend^ derived from a source common to himself and the Maka- 
wanso, unless, indeed, he hnd seen the latter — a matter not at all 
improbable, lie says the island was converted to Buddhism in the 
first century after the death of Sakya, by Mahindo', the younger 
brother of As-o-ko. He adds that two centuries after a schism took 
place, the doctrine being divided into two classes. lie mentions 
also the temple of the tooth of Buddha. These statements accord 
pretty well with the Mahawanso, He then talks of islands to the 
east and the west, at a distance of thousands of miles, proving that 
lie had met with travellers as gullible as himself. Proceeding north 
from Ceylon, for (iOO or 700 miles, through a thick forest, he reaches 
Koung Kian na pou lo [Kankara i. c. Canara]. He here gives an 
interesting piece of information, by stating that to the north of the 
town was the forest of^ Zo lo trees, the leaves of which served to write 
upon in' all the kingdoms of India, as the5'^do to this day in Canara and 
Semthern India. To the east of the town was one of As-o-ko’s 
Stupas. Proceeding to the N.W. for 800 or 900 miles, and passing 
through thick forests, he comes to tliC Ma ha la tho, [Mahrattas,] 
whose country was 2000 miles in circuit, and whose capital Vras on 
the east bank of a great river [Wurdah?]. 300 miles to the west 
the river Nai mo tho [Kistnar] is passed, and he arrives at Pa lou 
ko tchen phoj the inhabitants of which live by maritime commerce. 
000 to 700 miles to the N.W. is Ma la pho®, or the central kingdom 
of Lo. The capital is to the S.E. of the river Mou ho. 

In the five Indias the two principal kingdoms for the study [of 
the Idw of Buddhism] are Ma* la pho, or Lo, to the S.W., and 
Mngadha to the N.E. These bearings would place Ma la pho, or 
Lo, in the modern province of Aurungabad andBijapur^ [Poona], in 
the Dekhan ; and the prodigious cave-remains of Buddhism in these 
provinces seem to authorize the location. When Hiuan thsang was 
there, the history of the country stated that sixty years before King 
Chi lo a ti to® had reigned. About seven miles to the N.W, of the 
town was a Brahman village. The paucity of Brahmans is manifested 

’ Habiudo [in SaiiHkrit Mabciulral was the son of As-o-ko, and not his brother. 

i Borassus tlabolliforini». The leaves of the Coco nut arc also used. 

» jyialwu may be meaut, and Caiidcish and Deoghar may have constituted 
jmrt of it. 

♦ Deoghar? * M. Jacquet says it isMalwa. 

^ M. Jacquet calls him Shiladitya. By copper plate grants dug up in Gujarat, 
SUoditya the fourth reignod at Babibhi, a.d. which is not far from the time 
mentioned by Iliuau thsang ; hut hois speaking of Malwa and not Gujarat. 
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by the fact of Hiuan thsang thinking it of interest to record the existence 
of a Brahman village ! 

Proceeding to the iS.TF. is the place of 'embarkation, [possibly 
Callian or Bancoot ; the former particularly being of ancient inte- 
rest,] and at 800 miles to the N.W. is A teba li, or A tho li. Hut 
Mala pho [Deoghar?] appears a radiating spot for liinan thsang; 
and he returns to it to say that at 100 miles to tho N.W. is Khi tcha 
[Chandor^ or Nassak?] which was without a king, as it was a de- 
pendency of Ma la pho. About 300 miles to the north of this was 
Fa la pi* [Candcish?] or the northern Lo, being the northern limit 
of Southern India, the king of which was a Kshatrya, of the race of 
Chi lo a ti to, of Ma la pho [Deoghar]. At that time the King <jf 
Kanouj, named Tou lou pho pa tho**, and the King Chi lo a ti to, 
stood in the relation of father-in-law and son-in-law, both being 
Buddhists; and yet the former was a Kshatrya and the latter a 
Vaisya, Thus atfording further evidence that these distinctions were 
merely of a civil or secular nature, and existed amongst the Bud- 
dhists as amongst the Hindus; as is the case to this day uTnongst 
the Jains [according to Dr. Buchanan Hamilton and Colonel Miles], 
who have their four castes of Brahman, Kshatrya, Vaisya, and 
Sudra, without the slightest religious distinction^. In the Macken- 
zie MSS., a dispute is mentioned between a Haiva Brahman and a 
Jain Brahman. 

Fa la pi [Candeish] abounded with foreign mcrchandi.se, and there 
were Stupas of As-o-ko. From Fa la pi, at about 230 miles t<» the 
N.W.^ was A nau tho pou lo [Anantpour*], in tiie limits of Western 
India ; there was not any king, as it was a dependency of Ma la pho 
[Deoghar]. About 170 miles to the west from Fa la pi* [Caii- 
dcish], was Sou la tho [Surat], the capital of which stood on the 
river Mou yi [Tapti?] Hiuan thsang remarks that this country w'as 
the natural road towards the Western Ocean, and Surat was, no 
doubt, the port by which the rich merchandise of which he speaks 
was introduced into Candeish and Malwa. He says the people of 

1 M. Jacquetsays It was Vollablii, or Ballmrain Gujanit, aud tlicrc were 100 
monasteries and 6000 Buddhist ccc]<;siastics at it in Hiuan thsang's time. 

* Druva Bhatt the second, of Watlien’s Inscriptions, .lacquet says A.n. 550, 
instead of a.d. 328, but neither of these dates correspond with Hiuan tlisaiig^s visit 

» Account of Cauara. 

* How Anautpour can be placed to the N.W. of Vallablii I do not understand; 
therefore^ either M. Kemusat is wrung in calling Fa la pi, Valiabln, or A uait tho 
pou lo is not Anantpour. 

^ From this it is plain Fa la pi could not have been Vallabbi, which stood on 
tiie weshm of ^jarat. 
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Surat loved maritime enterprises. Near the "city was the Mount 
Yeou Chen to [Buddhist]. 

Returning to Candeish he says, 600 miles to the north, is Kiu 
tche lo, where were many heretics and few orthodox Buddhists, The 
capital was called Pi lo ma lo. This would carry him to Ajmer 
and Jeysalmer, the very locality of the heretic Rajputs j the nidus, 
probably, of the petty princes who about this time, or a little before 
or a little after, commenced to establish their sovereignties in various 
parts of India. Prinsep's Useful Tables give the following dates for 
the foundation of some of the Rajput houses : — Ranas of Mewar, 
A.z>. 727. The Anhulwara dynasty of Gujarat, a.d. 696. Rahtores, 
of Kanouj, a.d. ;100. But one of these, Basdeo [Vasadeva], must 
be a questionable Rajput, as his daughter married Bahram, King 
of Persia; moreover, they are said to be of Indo-Scythic origin, 
by Col. Tod, and their genealogy was furnished to him by a Jain 
priest, and we know by Fa hian, that in a.d. 400-8, when he was at 
Kanouj, a Buddhist sovereign reigned; and on the early Kanouj 
coins there are Buddhist emblems. By the tables, the first Rajput 
prince of Kanouj was^^Nayana Pala, who conquered Ajipala of Kanouj, 
A.D. 469; but when Hiuan thsang Visited Kanouj, a.d. 638, the 
King was a Vaisya, or of the merchant tribe. The Kachwaha 
Rajputs of Jaypur founded Narwar, a.d. 294. The Raos of 
Jesabner claim descent from the Yadus; but the first date is 94 b.c., 
when Raja Gaja invaded Kashmir, and the next date is a.d, 15, 
when Salbahan conquered the Panjab. These claims of the Jesalmcr 
Rajputs to antiquity are not contradicted by Fa hian and Iliuau 
thsang, who indeed locate them in the deserts and in the Panjab 
as in their native soil. With respect to the Rajas of Malwa, whose 
capitals were Oiigein and Mandor, we know that the former city was 
eminently Buddhist, as late as the third century of our era; it was 
the residence of As-o-ko, 300 years b.c., and possessed also one of 
the'great Chaityas, called Dakkhinagiri, the Mahawanso stating that it 
supplied 40,000 Buddhist priests, under Dhammarakkhito, b.c. 157, 
to be present at the foundation of the great Chaitya in Ceylon. 
The ancient coins of Ougein also have Buddhist emblems; and we 
sec from the inscriptions of the second century of our era, at Bhilsa 
in Bhopal, that very numerous communities of Buddhists still existed in 
Ougein to make gifts to the Buddhist Chaitya at Bhilsa; no reliance, 
therefore, can be placed on the Puranic genealogy of the early 
princes of Malwa ; who, moreover, if not Buddhists, w*ere worshippers 
of the sun, and not Brahmanists. The Chohan Rajputs of Ajmer 
and Delhi claim high antiquity, b.c. 700} but Tod supposes them 
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to be of Parthian descent^ and therefore not Hindus originally. 
But the above extracts are sufficient to show the modern origin of 
the chief Rajput dynasties at the period of the decline of Buddhism ; 
but the subject will be enlarged upon in the sequel. 

The next chapter says^ ** thence about 900 miles to the S.E. is 
Ou tche yan na [Udjiyani, Ougein], where was a Stupa, and the 
place for the Hell built by As-o-ko.** It will be recollected that 
As-o-ko was regent at Ougein, under bis father, and it was cele- 
brated for its great Buddhist monastery. 

About 330 miles N.£. of Ougein is Tchi tchi tho [through 
Cutchwara?], the King of which, of the Brahman tribe, was a firm 
believer in the three jewels, Buddha, the law, and the clergy. 
Thence, 300 miles to the north, is Ma yi che fa lo pou lo, where 
the people are all heretics, not believing in the doctrine of Buddha. 
This is the Rajput locality again. Thence returning to Kiu 
tche lo [Ajmer], and passing a desert, that of Jesalmcr, to the 
north, and crossing the Indus, he reached the kingdom of Sintou 
[Sinde] . The capital was called Pi tchen pho pou lo. The king 
was of the Sudra tribe. Here is no mention of heretics ; the king 
was, therefore, Sudra and Buddhist. As-o-ko had built many 
Stupas or topes in the kingdom. Hence 300 miles to the east, 
passing to the eastern bank of the Indus [recrossing it], was Meou lo 
sail pou lo, where were many worshippers of the gods, and few 
Buddhists. Thence 230 miles to the N.E. was Po fa to. There 
were four Stupas or topes of As-o-ko, and twenty temples of the 
heretics. From Sinde to the S.W., at 500 or 530 miles, was A thian 
pho tchi lo [Cutch], the capital of which was called Ko tchi chc fa 
lo [Cutch], the walls of which, on the west, were on the bunk of the 
Indus, and near to the sea 3 this would correspond with the modern 
Karachi. There was not a king, as it was a dependency of Sinde. 
As-o-ko had built six Stupas there. As there is no mention of 
heretics, Cutch must have been Buddhist in the seventh century, 
and the inscriptions and coins prove it to have been so for centuries 
before. Thence, at less than 700 miles to the west, is Sang ko lo 
[the maritime provinces of Beluchistan], which had a circuit of 
several thousand miles in every sense. The capital was called Sou 
toa li che fa lo. The country was on the shores of the Great Ocean. 
There was not any king, as it was a dependency of Persia. The 
alphabet was the same as that of the Indians, but the language was a 
little different. In the capital town was a temple of Maha Iswara, 
Thence to the N.W. was Persia [Pho la sse], which is not comprised 
in India. It had a circuit of several times 10,000 U [one-third of 
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a mile]; The capital was called Sou la sa tang na. There were 
many temples where the disciples of Thi na pa worshipped, and two 
or three monasteries. It is plain, therefore, there was little of genuine 
Buddhism in Persia in the seventh ccntur3^ There was a tradition 
about Buddha's begging-pot. Iliuan thsang now jumps back to 
Cutch, and says at 230 miles to the north is Pi to chi lo, which is 
without a king, as it is a dependency of Sinde. To the north of the 
capital, at five or six miles, in a great forest, was a Stupa, several 
hundred feet high, built by As-o-ko; and not far to the east the 
monastery built by the great Arhan Ta Kia ta yan na. From these 
bearings he must have passed through Nusserpur, Chaukor, and 
Bhukker. 100 miles further to the N.E. was A pan tchha, without 
a king, as it was a dependency of Sinde. There was a Stupa built 
by As-o-ko. 300 miles further to the N.E. was Fa la nou, a de- 
pendency of Kia pi che [some part of Affghanistan or Northern 
Beluchistaii]. 

It is said on the west this country touches Khi Kiang na, in the 
mountains [Solimani?]. The language has little analogy to that 
of Central India. Thence to the N.W., passing great mountains, 
large streams, and many small towns, after 600 or 700 miles the 
limits of India are left behind. Iliuan thsang arrived at Thsao kiu 
Iho, the language and alphabet of which were different from those 
of India. There w’ere Stupas built by As o-ko. At 170 miles 
further to the north he arrived at Fo6 li chi sa tang na, the capital 
of which was called IIou phi na. The king was of Turkish race, 
nevertheless he was attached to the three Jewels, Buddha, the law, 
and the clergy. He subsequently passed the Himalaya mountains, 
and speaks of the highest peak in India. He descended for three 
successive days, and, passing countries subdued by the Turks, comes 
to Houo ; Buddhists being numerous, and those who honoured spirits 
few in number. It is hence seen that spirit-w^orship, and not that 
of fire, prevailed with those who did not believe in Buddha. 

Iliuan thsang, on his further progress homew-ards, talks learnedly 
of the most elevated plains of the world [Tartary], which w^e know 
to be 16,000 feet above the sea, and of the w*ater shed in different 
directions j and points out the spot where a King of Persia received 
his bride, a Chinese princess; but, as he has got beyond the limits 
of India, it is not necessary for me to accompany him further. 
Before parting with him, however, it appears necessary to say that, 
from the particular and detailed manner in which he specifies the 
localities of heretics, and even the existence of a Single heretical 
temple, not failing, also, to notice if a king be orthodox or heterodox. 
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that it is justifiable to infer, yihere he omits such mention, that the 
country, king, and population, in all probability, were Buddhist. 
Admitting this inference to be well founded, it is seen, at least as 
far as the analysis of the chapters of his work shows it, that in the 
seventh century, with the single exception of Assam, and possibly of 
Orissa, there was not an instance of Brahmans [as heretics] having 
attained to political power, and the kings of the Kshatrya, Vaisya, 
and Sudra tribes were so few in number, that it may be doubted 
whether the Rajputs had as yet generally emerged from their loca- 
tions on the banks of the Indus, and the Bicaner and Jcsalmer 
deserts, to establish their various dynasties in Central India. The 
>vork of Hiuan thsang being only partially translated, the inform- 
ation supplied by him is derived from the analysis of the several 
chapters of the work which appears as an appendix to Fa hian j it 
is necessarily very meagre, and it remains to be seen what further 
evidence of the state of India, in the seventh century of our era, will 
he ulTorded by the details of the work when its translation is com- 
pleted. The period is one of very high interest j for a great revolution 
was silently taking place. Buddhism, apparently crushed by the 
weight of its gigantic monastic system [which commenced centuries 
before Monachism was thought of in Europe] and rendered unpo- 
pular by the rigid self-denying and elevated Character of its practical 
doctrines, was fast disappearing from India, and Brahmanism, as a 
.system, was about to take its place, and rise to political and religious 
powers not, however, by persecution or violence, for Hinan thsang’s 
silence on the subject is sulFicient proof that up to his time, what- 
ever the private feelings of sectaries were, no blood had been 
shed in religious disputes; indeed, the weapons of the Buddhists 
wxTe reason, argument, and charity, and so general had been the 
prevalence of their doctrines in India, Buddhism being the religion 
of the state, as well as of the people, for the preceding 1000 to 1300 
years, that there had not been any heterodox government with the 
means to pot it down by force, or with the means even of venturing 
upon successful partisan hostility. It is pretty confidently believed 
tliat a persecution of the Buddhists did take place, for mention is 
made of it in the history of Kashmir and in the Mackenzie MSS., 
but it must have been after Hiuan thsang s time, and not by the 
Brahmans, but very probably by the Sa'iva Rajputs, at the period of 
the extension of the worship of the Linga, and when they were 
fixing their dynasties in Central India. 

1 have now completed a very careful examination, not only of 
the facts recorded by Fa hian, bat of bis phraseology; for on the 
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bearing of the latter^ depends'very much of the weight of some of 
the conclusions at which I have arrived, I trust with an unpreju- 
diced judgment, and solely influenced by a sincere desire to establish 
the truth, as far as the scanty means afford. The occasional notices 
supplied by Soung young and Hiuan thsang have invigorated Fa 
hian's narrative $ but the European world is indebted to the lumi- 
nous and erudite commentaries ofRemusat, Klaproth, Landresse, and 
Burnouf, for the means of appreciating the nature, extent, and value 
of the information communicated by the three Chinese travellers. 

The works of the three Chinese travellers, and the learned com- 
mentaries upon them, together with the numerous inscriptions and 
multitudinous coins which have recently come to light, afford more 
than presumptive proof, 

; 1 st. That the Buddhism taught by Sakya prevailed generally in 
India, as the predominant religion, from the Himalayas to Ceylon, ^ 
and from Orissa to Gujarat, from the sixth century before Christ^, 
certainly to the seventh century after Christ, and that its final over- 
throw in India did not take place until the twelfth or fourteenth 
centuries. 

2nd. That there are grounds for the belief of the existence of 
Buddhas, and of a qualified Buddhism, anterior to the sixth century 
before Christ, back to an extremely remote period. 

3rd. That the "doctors of reason,** or followers of the mystic 
cross yi [Swastika], diffused in China and India before the advent 
of Sakya, and continuing even to Fa hian’s time, were professors of 
a qualified Buddhism, which is positively stated to have been the 
universal religion of Thibet before Sakya*s advent. 

4th. That India was generally split into small monarchies or 
states, but occasionally consolidated under one head, as the talents 
and vigour of an individual prince enabled him to subjugate his 
contemporary princes. 

5th. That evidence is wanting of the local or universal dominion 
of princes of the Brahmanical faith during the prevalence of Bud- 
dhism ; but that in Fa hian*s time the^e is his positive testimony 
that there was not a single Hindu reigning prince in India; and as 
late as the seventh century Hiuan thsang found few rulers of the 
Brahmanical faith. 

6th« That certain facts and expressions in the Chinese and other 
authors seem to indicate that the Brahmans were a secular, and not 
a religious, community ; in fact, as is stated by Ma touan lin and 

^ From the eleventh century b.c., s^rding to the Chines^ Japanese, and the 
Buddhists of Central Asia. 
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Soung yun, ** a tribe of strangers and that they had neither reli- 
gious nor political influence nor power until after the invention of 
rtbe Puranas^ and during the periods of coflfusion consequent on the 
decline of Buddhism^ the rise of the Rajput states, the spread of 
Saiva and Vaishnava worship, and the Mohammedan invasion. 

7th. That various expressions of the Chinese authors admit of 
the inference that the divisions of caste in India were secular, and 
not religious, as the four castes, as they were called, existed equally 
amongst the Buddhists as amongst the Hindus ; and exist to this 
day amongst the Buddhists of Ceylon and the Jains. 

8th. That as mention is made only of the universal use of one 
language by the Chinese authors, and as the whole of the ancient 
Buddhist scriptures are still found in the Magadhi or Pali lan- 
guage, while there is not any mention whatever of ancient copies in 
Sanskrit, and as all the most ancient inscriptions relate to Buddhism, 
and are in the old Pali language, it is to be inferred that the Fan 
language, which Fa hian studied, and in which the sacred books 
were written which he carried with him into China, was an ancient 
form of Pali, and not Sanskrit 3 in fact, that proof is wanting of the 
existence of Sanskrit until six or seven centuries after the extant 
proofs of the existence of the Pali language. 

9th. That no evidence whatever is afforded by the Chinese 
travellers of the worship of the Linga in India as late as the seventh 
century 3 although it would appear that the followers of Maha 
Iswara are enumerated amongst the heretics some centuries before 
that date. 

10th. That Brahmanism, such as it is taught by the Puranas, and 
such as it has been known to Europeans for the last two or three cen^ 
turies, l^ad no operative existence, or rather practical influence, until 
the decline of Buddhism. 

Before proceeding further, although the facts, circumstances, and 
analogies, placed in Juxtaposition by myself, are so perspicuous and 
strongly marked, I beg to disclaim, in the most distinct manner, the 
slightest pretensions to give a character of definite or conclusive 
proof to the above inferences or deductions. The whole subject of 
ancient Indian history has hitherto been too much embarrassed by the 
absence of the necessary data and by the preconceived opinions enter- 
tained respecting it, to admit of much more than mere speculation 
in discussing its state, progress, and character : in availing myself, 
therefore, of the new lights which have so unexpectedly broken in 
upon us, I desire to be considered rather a narrator than a disputant; 
an inquirer, and not a teacher; and a labourer in the collection of 

G 
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materials for competent architects to use in the erection of a digni- 
fied and permanent structure for Truth. 

In accordance with these views^ it remains for me to adduce 
information from such other sources (than the translations from the 
Chinese) as may be within my knowledge, to support^ strengthen, or 
justify the speculations consequent upon the examination of the 
travels of Fa hian, and the able comments upon them. The ancient 
Western authors give us some aidj the ancient Indian inscriptions 
and coins give us much more; but the recent publication of the 
Buddhist Pali Historical Annals of Ceylon, by that able, zealous, and 
disinterested public servant, the Hon. Mr. Tumour, afford matter 
both corroborative and instructive, which no other source of informa- 
tion worthy of equal confidence can supply. 

T^ Annals, or Royal Chronicles, are designated the Maha* 
wJmo ; and the following is the account which Mahanamo, the 
compiler of the most ihacient part, as far as the thirty-seventh 
chapter, in a.d. 302, in the reign of Mahaseno, gives of his work; — 

** Mabawanso is the abbreviation of MahantAnan wanso, ' the 
genealogy of the great.* It signifies both pedigree and inheritance 
from generation to generation; being itself of high import, either 
on that account, or because it also bears the two above significations, 
hence ' Mabawanso.' 

** What that Mabawanso contains [I proceed to explain]. Be it 
known that of these [i. e. of the aforesaid great] it illustrates the 
genealogy, as well of the Buddhos and of their eminently pious 
disciples, as of the great monarchs, commencing with MahAsammato. 
It IS also of deep import, inasmuch as it narrates the visits of 
Buddho [to Ceylon]. Hence the work is [mahA] great. It con- 
tains likewise all that was known to or has been recorded by the 
pious men of old connected with the supreme and well-defined history 
of those unrivalled dynasties [wanso]. Let [my hearers] listen [to 
this Mahawanso"], 

** Be it understood, that even in the [old] AitAakathd, the words 
' Dipatthutiya sAdhusakkatan* are held as of deep import; they 
have there [in that work] exclusive reference to the visits of Buddho, 
and matters connected therewith. On this subject the ancient histo- 
rians^ have thus expressed themselves: — 

1 Mr. Tumour, in subsequent investigations, finds that the first thirty-six 
chapters of the MahawansOy bringing down the chronology to a.d. 30$, are, in fact, 
the JHpatcan»Oy and were written by a different author to Mahitnamo g the latter 
carried on the Maliawanso to the reign of his nephew Dathmeao^ between a.i>. 469 
and 477, the Dipawanae being fivm previous histories,— J, A, 8. v(d« viu p# 929. 
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"I will perspicuously set forth the visits of Buddho to Ceylon; 
the arrival of the relic and of the Bo-tree; the histories of the convo- 
cations; and of the sophisms of the Theros; the introduction of the 
religion [of Buddho] into the island ^ and the settlement and pedigree 
of the sovereign [Wijayo], It will be evident from the substance 
of the quotations here made, that the numerical extent of the 
dynasties [in my work] is exclusively derived from that source — 
[it is no invention of mine] . 

Thus the title Mahawanso is adopted in imitation of the 
history composed by the fraternity of the Mahawihfiro' [at Anura- 
dhapura]. In this work the object aimed at is, setting aside the 
Singalese language, in which [the former history] is composed, that 
I should sign in the Magadhi. Whatever the matters may be which 
were contained in the Atthakathd, without suppressing any part 
thereof, rejecting the dialect only^ I compose my work in the supi^me 
Mdgadhi language, which is thoroughly purified from all imperfections. 

1 will brilliantly illustrate, then, the Mahawanso, replete with informa- 
tion on every subject, and comprehending the amplest detail of all 
important events, like unto a splendid and dazzling garland, strung 
with every variety of flowers, rich in colour, taste, and scent. 

•'The former historians also used an analogous simile. They 
said, ‘ I will celebrate the dynasties [wanso] perpetuated from gene- 
ration to generation; illustrious from the commencement, and lauded 
by many bards, like unto a garland strung with every variety of 
flowers : do ye all listen with intense interest^* ” 

The Mahawanso of Mahanamo, therefore, although compiled in 
A.D. 302, is derived from previous histories then extant ; and in his 
first chapter of the work the author establishes the fact. 

Adoration to him who is the deified, the sanctided, the 
mniscient, supreme Buddho. 

Having bowed do wn to the supreme Buddho, immaculate in 
purity, illustrious in descent, without suppression or exaggeration I 
celebrate the Mahawanso. 

That which was composed hg the ancient Ihisiorians'] is in some ' 
respects too concise; in others diffuse; abounding, also, in the defects 
of unnecessary repetition. Attend ye to this ^Mahawanso], which, 
avoiding these imperfections, addresses itself to the hearer [in a strain] 
readily comprehended, easily remembered, and inspiring sentiments 
both of pleasure and pain; giving rise to either pleasing or painful 

^ The gmi moDMiery. 

* Tiiniottr’e latooduetlon to tiie Mahawanso, page xxxiL 

c 2 
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emotion, according as each incident may be agreeable or afflict* 
ing\’* 

The chief sources of his information, however, seem to have been 
the Buddhist scriptures, the Pitakattaya*, in Pali, written b.c. 89, 
and the Aithakathd, in Singalese, as Mahandmo himself asserts, it 
not being translated into Pali until between a.d. 410 and a.d. 432, 
by Buddhaghoso. Mr. Tumour says the contents of the Pitakat^ 
taya and Atthakathd, divested of their Buddhistical inspired charac* 
ter, may be classed under four heads: — 

Ist. The unconnected and desultory references to that undefined 
and undefinable period of antiquity which preceded the advent of 
the last twenty -four Buddhas. 

2nd. The history of the last twenty-four Buddhas, who ap- 
peared during the last twelve Buddhistical regenerations of the 
world. 

3rd. The history from the last creation of the world, containing 
the genealogy of the kings of India, and terminating in b.c. 543. 

4th. The history from before Christ 543, to the age of Budd- 
hagl\oso, between a.d. 410 and a.d. 432. 

The first two divisions are necessarily fabulous and useless, and 
are only so far of interest, as they record the belief in the con- 
tinuous succession of Buddhas from ihe origin of time. With the 
exception of some few names of kings and priests, towards the end 
of the list in the third period, of whom there may have been records, 
it also must be something more than apocryphal \ but it is also an 
objept of interest, as it admits of a comparison with a similar list of 
kings in the Brahmanical system. The fourth division is of a very 
different character from its predecessors, as it offers a systematic 
and detailed chronology of kings and events, both in India and 
Ceylon ; and the Buddhist characteristic habits of record in the Pali 
language, as is testified in their multitudinous inscriptions in their 
cave temples, on the remains of their buildings, and on their coins, 
or obelisks, give a verisimilitude and unsophisticated bearing to this 
chronology, and lead us to believe that it was aided if not based 
tfpoB, records, some of which we see at this day engraved on stone. 
From Mr. Turnour*s four divisions, it is seen that a certain paral- 
lelism prevails between the Buddhist and Brahmanical systems j— • 
in the cycles of time recurring ad infinitum,-— in the present ^cycle 

® Ohap. 1., p. 1. 

* Which is divided into three Piti|kiis, — Wineyo, Abhidimmo^ and Sutio. To 
these are to be added, the AUhakalXkh^ a commentary, first written in Siagalese, 
and translated into Pali by Buddliaghoso, a.p. 410 to 432. 
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being divided into distinct periods^^ — ^in pretended lists of kings from 
the origin of the v^orld^ — in Buddha and Rama being derived from 
Ixwaku, or Okkako in Pali, a common ancestor, — and in the pre- 
liminary events occasioning Rama’s expulsion from his father s 
court, and the history of the origin of the Buddhist Sakyas, Bud- 
dha’s ancestral tribe, being identical. Which of the parties is the 
plagiarist is in discussion. 

The author of the Dipawanso concluded his labours at the thirty- 
seventh chapter. Buddhaghoso [o Brahman convert^ continued the 
record until between a.d. 410 and a.d.*432, Mahanfimo until a.d. 477, 
and it was carried on by successive authorized chroniclers until a.i>. 
1798, to the date of our own possession of the Island of Ceylon. 

The Mahawanso, in its details, manifests the same love of the 
marvellous, the same credulity and superstition, the same exagge- 
ration in description, and the same adulation of kings and princes, 
which is met with in the annals and religious history of heathen and 
Christian nations called civilized, of Ancient and Modern Europe. 
With these drawbacks, common, however, to the annals and religiotis 
history of all nations, the Chronology of the 3Iahawanso, from the 
birth of Buddha before Christ 623, does not admit of a question 
with respect to its general accuracy; and neither Brahmanism nor 
the Sanskrit language can show any work' of an unquestionable 
date, approaching to within many centuries of it [n.c. 623], nor a 
work with the shadow of a claim to its honesty of intention, and 
its accuracy of chronological record ; and Mr. Tumour seems justiAed 
in stating that, After the most accurate examination of the portion 
of the Mahawanso compiled by Mahan&mo, I am fully prepared to 
certify that I have not met with any other passage*' in the work 
[unconnected with religion and its superstitions], than those already 
noticed, which could by the most sceptical be considered as preju- 
dicial to its historical authenticity. In several instances, he adverts 
prospectively to events which took place posterior to the date at 
which his narrative had arrived ; but in every one of these cases, it 
is found that the anticipated incidents are invariably anterior to his 
own time”.’* In addition to this testimony, Mr. Tumour elsewhere 

^ The Baja Taraagini, the lastitutes of Manu, the Ramayana and Maha- 
hharata, and the Furanaa, will be sobaeqaently noticed. 

* Mr. Tumour alludes to the date of Wijayos landing in Ceylon, and to some 

trifling discrepancies consequent on the question, whether certain kings were sons 
or grandsons of others ? but, he adds, After King Putthagamini, &c. 164, there 
does not appear to be the slightest ground for qumtioning tlie correctness of the 
chronology oi Ceylon histoty, seen in these minute Jntfod. p. U. 

* Tnraonr's InUoduetion to the Mahawamo, p. E, 
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adds, Suffice it to say, iiat from the date of the introduction^ of 
Buddhism into Ceylon, b.c. 307, that history is authenticated by the 
concurrence of every evidence which can contribute to verify the 
annals of any country.” — Introd. p. li. 

The Mahawanso making its appearance contemporaneously with 
a translation of a work from a part of the world so widely separated 
from Ceylon as China, and appertaining to a people so opposed to 
the Ceylonese in their physical circumstances and civil institutions, 
adds to the interest of both works ^ for the Mahawanso confirms the 
truth of the simple-minded Fa hian's relation in numerous instances ; 
and be in his turn stamps the Mahawanso with additional authenticity 
in independently recording from the localities to which the Maha- 
wanso refers, some of the legends, facts, and circumstances, which 
are found in its text ! 

I have thought it necessary to give these details respecting the 
Mahawanso, as I have repeatedly had to quote it ; and the text and 
Introduction of Mr. Tumour will be further available. 

1 now purpose to take the inferences in the order in which they 
stand, and see how far they are supported by authors, independently 
of the Chinese travellers. With respect to the general prevalence 
of Buddhism in India, from the seventh century before Christ until 
the seventh century after Christ, the personal testimony of Fa hian, 
that when he was in India, there was not a single prince eastward 
of the Jumna who was not of the Buddhist faith, and that it had 
continued vninterrvpteo from the time of SakyaMuni [Buddha], 
would seem to render further testimony unnecessary, up to the 
beginning of the fifth century a. d. ^ and though Buddhism had 
declined, Hiuan thsang, in the middle of the seventh century, men^ 
tions only two princes who were not Buddhists. At the period of 
the visits of these travellers, it would not appear that there was an 
universal monarch of India, but that it was divided into numerous 
petty sovereignties. For the period anterior to Fa hian’s time, it is 
seen that in the third century before Christ, when India was under 
one sole monarch, Piyadasi [or Asoko], he perpetuated his Bnddhist 

1 Tho first chapter of the Mahawanso says, that Buddha himself introduced 
his doctrines into Ceylon in his three visits, &c. S87, ho treadiog hi the steps of 
former Budtlhas, He himself also left a lock of his hair as a lelie^ and after his 
death the thorax bone relic having been received at the funeral pile oi Sakya by 
the Tbdxo Sarabhu, was brought ipto Ceylon. The asserted introdueiioD, therefore^ 
of Buddhism into Ceylon by Mahip^, the eon of Asoko, must have been a levtvaL 
It may he, that it waer^ iutipiduodon of an buisMlioii In the doetrinea of 
dhism, which I ihali notice ipi-t^ sequel. \ 
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edicts^ on 'rocks and obelisks in the north and the south, and in 
the east and the west of India; at Dehli, at Allahabad, in Oude, in 
Orissa, and in Gujarat, and numerous other Buddhist inscriptions 
have also been found in all parts of India. The Mahawanso records 
not only the rise and diffusion of Buddhism all over India, from 
the seventh century before Christ, but it bears testimony to the 
early continued and almost incredible separation of a dispropor- 
tionate body of the whole population from secular duties. 

In B.c. 157, the prodigious monasteries [some of them containing 
from two to three thousand monks] and their dependencies of Raja- 
gaha, Benares, Sravasti, Allahabad, Kosainbie, Ougein, Patna, Oude, 
Kashmir, and the great monasteries in many other parts of India, 
and in foreign countries, poured forth their priests to take part in 
laying the foundations of the great temple at Anuradhapura in Cey- 
lon*. Admitting great exaggerations in the number mentioned,— 
and they might be reduced by many thousands, — there would still 
remain a suflUciency to attest the universal prevalence of Buddhism, 
from the simple fact of society being able to bear the separation 
from its productive body of such prodigious numbers of ecclesi- 
astics, who, from the moment they entered the priesthood, ceased 
to be productive, and became, in fact, absolute drones, and were 
entirely supported by the remaining portion of society. This relation 
between supporters and supported, producers and non-producers, 
testifies to the general prevalence of the Buddhist doctrines ; and 
even had we not the record of the Mahawanso, the magnificent, 
multitudinous, and widely-diffused Buddhist cave temples and mo- 
nasteries, signiBcantly tell us. that the wealth, and power, and ener- 
gies, of governments, as well as of individuals, must have been 
devoted for ages to effect their completion. 

Mr. J. Prinsep, in translating some old Pali Buddhist inscriptions 
from the caves in the Dekban, transmitted by me to him, says, 
[supposing the inscriptions to relate to the caves], ** In this case, we 
may at once pronounce from the alphabetic evidence, that the caves 
were thus constructed or embellished a century or two prior to the 
Christian era, when Buddhism flourished in the height of its glory 
from Kashmir to Ceylon’.** The coins, too, most of which are older 
than the Christian era, come in with their aid ; for we find the great 
majority of those from Affghanistan, Scind, Cutcb, Gujarat, the 
Panjab, Ougein, Behat, Kanouj, and other places, with Buddhist 
emblems upon them, indicating that they had issued from the Bud- 

^ Vide Appendix of Inseriptipna.' 

• MahawanaOf p# 171. • J. A. 8. Bp voL vti p. 
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dhist mints of Buddhist princes. We have also the foundation of 
the Rajput states^ at the period of the decline of Buddhism ^ the 
non-appearance of Brahmanical inscriptions or coins, until the same 
period of the decline of Buddhism i the comparatively modern origin 
of all the present celebrated Hindu temples and tirthas, or places of 
pilgrimage j the recent date at which Brahmanical literature flou- 
rished^between the fifth and twelfth centuries of our era ; the Puranas 
being invented or compiled in that interval ; the history of Kashmir 
being written a. o. 1148*3 the Ratnavali drama between A. d. 1113 
and 1125*3 and the other dramas translated by Professor Wilson, 
from the second century to the fourteenth a.d.*3 the Lilawati, in the 
twelfth century 3 the Bijaganila, about a.d. 1183 3 and finally, the 
nine gems [literary men] of the golden age of Hindu literature, arc 
made contemporaries of a Raja Bhoja, the first of, the name flou- 
rishing A.D. 483, the second a.d. 6G5, and the third a.d. 1035! 

Contrasting the above two series of Buddhist and Brahmanical 
facts with each other, the positive proofs of the antiquity and general 
prevalence of the Buddhist doctrines, and the absence of similar 
ancient proofs in favour of the Brahmanical system, the assertion of 
Fa hian appears to be borne out pretty satisfactorily, that Buddhism 
had generally prevailed for the preceding ten or eleven centuries 
uninterruptedly; and even though declining in some places in India, 
before Fa hian's time, and continuing to do so until Hiuan thsang*s 
visit, the uninterrupted general prevalence of the Buddhist doctrines, 
seems to have continued to the middle of the seventh century of our 
era. It is probable that Buddhism was interrupted at this period by 
the Saivas 3 but it existed in Berar some centuries later 3 for an 
inscription without date, the character of which is about the tenth 
century, found in the ruins of a magnificent Buddhist chaitya or 
tope at Oomrawati, refers to the endowment of some Buddhist insti- 
tution, and hopes this very excellent religion of the people will endure 
for ever. At Buddhagaya, in Behar, an inscription about a.d. 1197, 
judging from the mention of Lakshana Sena, the son of Belal Sen, 
who built the city of Gaur, has an invocation to Buddha by the 
treasurer of Dasaratha Kumara3 and Mr. Prinsep infers, from 
Dasaratha's elder brother being called Asoko Chandra Deva, that the 
princes, as well as the treasurer, were Buddhists even at this date, 

* Professor Wilson. 

> Prefiice to tho Ratnavali by Professor Wilson. 

* Professor Wilson, in his Preface to iiis Plays, says, *^^Kone of the dramatic 
compoaitiomi at present known, can boast perhaps of a very high antiquity, and 
several of them are eomparatively modem.'*— Pa^ xiii. 
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and Buddhism therefore existed. But there is also an inscription 
in Burmese^ dated a.d. 1305^ recording the restoration, after it had 
four times previously been dilapidated, of the temple of Buddha- 
gaya, by the Burmese king. Buddhism, therefore, was not extinct 
in the fourteenth century. The Raja of the Country assisted in 
the restoration ; he, therefore^ may be supposed to have been a 
Buddhist. 

2nd. The belief in a succession of Buddhas from the origin 
of things through the cycles of time, is part and parcel of the 
religious system of all Buddhist nations. It matters not, that pre- 
tended details, beyond a limited chronological period, must neces- 
sarily be fabulous ; if it be shown, for the validity of the general 
question, that in the very dawn of history, there is a recorded specific 
belief in a particular fact, or series of facts. This belief will cer- 
tainly not establish the supposed fact or facts which may bo 
physically impossible ; but w^hen this is not the case, the proof of a 
very ancient admission of the existence of these facts, gives to them 
a certain air of credibility. 

We have lithographed and almost imperishable proofs of probably 
twenty-three centuries yet standing, of the positive existence of Bud- 
dhism, in multiplied inscriptions in old Pali, and in wonderful sculp- 
tures ; and in case Brahmanism could produce similar contemporary 
proofs in Sanskrit, or in sculptures, its claims to antiquity would 
then stand upon an equal footing with those of Buddhism. Sakya 
[Buddha], in his sermons, repeatedly refers to former Buddhas $ and 
this was nearly six centuries before Christ, and before the time of 
any of the Greek historical writers ; and some of these facts recorded 
of Sakya are by his devoted disciple Auanda, an eye-witness and a 
listener, who at the first Convocation after the death of Sakya, 
addresses it by saying, “ the following was heard by myself," when 
he propounded the Suttani of the Suttapitako. — Hon. Mr. Tumour, 
J. A. S. B. vol. vi. p. 626, and vol. vii. pp. .686, 789, and 919. 

It is related of Sakya by the Chinese authors that, in his boy- 
hood, and before he had enrolled himself amongst the Buddhis( 
clergy, he met a Samanean [a Buddhist priest], and asking who and 
what he was, not only was the explanation given, but the doctrine 
[Dhammo] was expounded to him. Now, without a previous 
Buddha, there could not have been any doctrine already propounded, 
or Samaneans to expound it^ I have already shown from Fa hian's 
text that, 8eveD^en miles west of Sravasti, he saw a chaitya which 
contained the relics [the entire bones] of Kassapo Buddha, the 

1 Fa luan, note, p. 297, troni tim San teang fit sou, Uv. xui., p. 21. 
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immediate predecessor of Sakya, and those relics were objects of 
worship. He speaks also from personal knowledge of Buddhist 
schismatics, who worshipped the three Buddhas preceding Sakya, 
and repudiated and would not worship Sakya himself, the supposed 
founder of Buddhism. Both Fa hian and Hiuan thsang also 
repeatedly mention having seen the thrones of the four Buddhas at 
Gaya, Rajagaha, Tamalitti [the modern Tamlook], and other places. 
These facts and assertions are quite in accordance with the Buddhist 
scriptures of Ceylon, the '' Pitakattya,** [or three Pitakas,] which 
Mr. Tumour first thought were written in Pali in the year 89 before 
Christ 3 but subsequently he states, in an examination df the Dipa^ 
wansOt an older work than the Mahawanso, that many facts go far to 
prove that the Pitakattaya and the Atthakathd were actually reduced 
to writing from the commencement of the Buddhistical era. — 
J. A. S. B. vol. vii. p. 922. 

The Mahawanso gives the names of the twenty-four Buddhas of 
the cycles, or last twelve Kappds, embracing those Buddhas men- 
tioned by the Chinese travellers. In Sakya's first visit to Ceylon, 
B.c. 587 i the King of Kalyani [about six miles from Columbo] and 
his people, ** having heard the sermon on his doctrines preached, 
obtained the state of salvation and piety.*' There he thus supplicated 
THE SUCCESSOR OF i*RECEDiN6 BuDDHAs' : '' Oh ! divine teacher, 
such an act of mercy performed unto us is indeed great. Hadst thou 
not vouchsafed to come, we should all have been consumed to ashes." 

Mahindo, also. King Asoko's son, who had gone on a religious 
mission to Ceylon, b. c. 30(1, thus addresses King Dewanam piyatisso, 
when recommending a site for a monastery ; ** Thus, oh king ! this 
is a spot consecrated by the four preceding Buddhas ”.** 

From Arrian's History of India 1 have extracted a passage, which 
states that, immediately after the time of Bacchus, one called 
Buddha was king, and the sovereignty was handed down from 
father to son uninterruptedly for ages. This certainty does not 
prove much, but it shows that, at the time of Alexander’s expedition, 
it was made plain to Ptolemy and Aristobulus, his historians, that 
the name Buddha " mounted to the fabulous ages ; and we trace 

* MahawaniQf p. 6. From this passage it also appears that the conversioii of 
Ceylon did not take place by King Asoko's sou Maliindo, but by Sak^a himself. 
The mission of Mahindo may havo had a specific object. 

. * iMahawansOf p. 96 : and, at page 88, the former names of towns and places 
ill Ceylon, at the time of the visit of the Buddhas, is stated by Mahindo ; and Mr. 
Hodgimn of Nepal, in addressing the late Mr. James Prinsep, hss the following 
passage, which will bo more enlarged upon : “ I can trace something very like 
Buddhism into for ages and realms.**— «!. A. S, A, voL ri., |s 688. 
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it thence^ ackno\<rledged by many nations, down to the present days, 
which la more than W can do for any Brahmanical divinity or hero. 
Had these adthors, or Megasthenes, or the Chinese, recorded the 
names of Rama, or the Pandas, or Krishna, we should have had a 
kind of chronological standard of reference for them. 

The existence of the extensive Buddhist excavations in the rocks 
at Rajagaha [one chamber being capable of accommodating 500 
persons] during the lifetime of Sakya, admits of the inference that, 
from their extent, they could hardly have been executed during the 
time he promulgated his doctrines, and must, therefore, have been 
the work of Buddhists, his predecessors. It will be recollected, also, 
that the excavations in the Dekhan are referred by Fa hian to a 
period anterior to Sakya's ministry. 

On the whole, there appears strong grounds for supposing that 
there were Buddhist teachers previously to the advent of Sakya ^ 
successive patriarchs, in fact, similar or superior to those who fol- 
lowed Sakya : some of whom, such as Kakusandho, Konagamano, 
and Kassapo, by their superior piety, knowledge, and success in 
the promulgation of their doctrines, obtained the superior distinction 
of being transmitted to after times as objects of reverence with all, 
and with some Buddhists as objects of worship. As the doctrines 
and practice of Buddhism fell into corruptions, neglect, or desuetude, 
the successive appearance of revivers, renovators, reformers, or sus- 
tainers, was requisite : such an one was Sakya. 

Like the Christian doctrines, those of Buddhism were, in the 
first instance, promulgated orally, and not reduced to writing until 
after the death of the propounder. Sakya, from the age of thirty, 
was acknowledged as a divine teacher, and his ministry continued 
for fifty years ; yet his doctrines were not written until the first 
convocation at Rajagaha [resembling our Councils of Nice and Trent 
for the settlement of the faith], immediately after his death, when 
the Buddhist scriptures were incorporated and recorded. In the 
Introduction to the Mahawwiio, Mr. Tumour thought that the Bud- 
dhist scriptures were hot educed to writing until b.C4 104 to 76 $ 
and that, previously to that period, as they were traditionally pro- 
pounded, it required the successive appearance of men of eminence 
to prevent the traditions running into confirmed corruptions $ but, 
as I have stated, in his account of the Dipawanso, the precursor of 
the Mfiiamfuo by at least 150 years, he says that certain facts 
[whieh itihe mention go ^r to prove that iht Piitakaiiiajfa aUd 
AUlUJmiiM were actually indeed to wniing from the coihmeiice- 
of the Suddhistied ^ 
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That Buddhism prevailed until the fifth iftid seventh centuries 
vire have the personal testimony of Fa hian and Hiuaif thi^& inde- 
pendently of inscriptions vvhich bring it down to a later period. ' But 
we have also the Chinese writer, Ma twan iin; who, after mentioning 
former embassies from India dowir to a.d^ 428, ^ays, the King of 
Kapila, in a.d. 466, the kingdom of Sopm, in AvD. 441, the kingdom 
of Ghandara, in a.d. 455, and t^he kingdom of Fhoulej, in A*i», 473« 
sent embassies to China. All ihosB kingdomif ^gractwd tke doctrines of 
Fo [Buddha]. From a.d. 605 unt4 616 a. Kshatrya'ruled in India: 
in his time there were no troubles or revolts. In a.d. 618 to 627 
there were great troubles in the kingdom : the King She lo ye to 
[Siladitya] made war and fought Shttles, such as had never been 
seen before. All the provinces which faced the north submitted to 
him. Hiuan thsang arrived at this time, and She lo ye to received 
him at Magadha [Berar] ^ and, in a.d. 642, he sent an embassy to 
China, and the Emperor sent one in return, in a.d. 648, under a 
high military officer, Wang heuen tse : but, before his arrival. She lo 
ye to was dead ; and his minister, Na foo te o lo na shun, who had 
usurped the government, refused to receive the embassy, and forced 
Heuen tse to retire to Thibet ; and that state and Nepaul [Nee po lo] 
being in dependence upon China [as they are to this day] furnished 
troops, with which he attacked O lo na,shdii and took him prisoner. 
The wives and children of the late king retired to the GU>daviri river. 
Heuen tse captured them, and he then returned tb. China with his 
prisoner, O lo na shun. Heuen tse had been assi^d by a king of 
Eastern India, Kumara, and by the kingdom of ; Kama rupa [men- 
tione'd in the Allahabad inscription], wRb 30,000 horses andbullocks. 

Noau. Melanges Asiat, tom. i. p. 196. ^ The repeated intercourse 
of the Chinese with India through these embassieS)'^ gave them the 
means of judging of the religious i^d political state of that country, 
independently of Fa hian and Hiuan thsang ; and this independent 
knowledge strengthens and confirms the iceount* of the travellers. 

I urouli^not desire it to be ui}derstood,^^i;l nibffi any 

decided judgment from a knowledge of that I give 

a record to my intjpressions from thedienisal of ;i^ej| pam of the Pali 
Buddhistical annals and scriptures of Cbjrlon, Mid the Frenditranslsi*- 
tions (so honourable to the nation) froM jp^lpis jChinese authors Ss 
have appeared before the public. There k a and fertile field of 
inquiry, and further researches in the ;|7htnese and Pali languages 
may possibly produce a conviction tlnk^ if from those tanguages 
we are to expect authenticated accounts of the incipient civilization of 
mankind in the Eastern World, rather than firom^the Sanskrit tongue 
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3rd. With respect to the third point, the facts and arguments 
alreadjr.i^^jj^ded would appear to suffice to establish a belief in the 
pre-eafstedce of some kind of ^Buddhism in India before Sakya’s 
time'; but the question of the Lao tseu, or Tao sze, explained to 
mean '' Ddctors c| the Supreme" Reason," is of a specific character; 
and we find that the doctrinea propounded by the teachers had 
extensile iiiftaence in China from th» earliest times, and, of course, 
before Buddhism China ; and from the life of 

Sakya it is demhli|tlhted that t^e Doctors df Reason were in India 
before it jjs supposed the Chinei^ first made their way to Hindustan. 
I have already quoted the opinion of M. Landresse that ** we could 
not well deny the analogy which pxists between the opinions of the 
Lao tseu and thotfe of the Buddhists ; an analogy which extends to 
the very base of their doctrines, as well as to the details of the 
popular belief, and which could scarcely have sprung up in two 
countries independently of communication." These doctrines consti- 
tuted the faith of the population of Thibet so late as until the seventh 
or eighth century, when Sakya’s Buddhism was adopted in that 
country; and we see, A.D..400, that one of Fa hian’s companions 
quitted him to gp^with one of those Doctors of Reason to Cophenes, 
who had come with them from China. Hence, therefore, there 
appears evidence of a peetttiar creed operating in China, Thibet, and 
India, in the very dawn of civilization, and continuing until the seventh 
or eighth centurifl certainly until the commencement of the fifth cen- 
tury, since one ot the Dgcfors was a fellow-traveller of Fa hian, and 
others were contemporary with Sakya. Whether the creed of the 
Lao tseu was religiqus or^ ph^^bphij^al, metaphysical ^g^ractical, I 
will not undert^b' to discos; but if their humility pei^itted them 
to>travel from kingdom to kingdom with suites [for it was the suite 
of a Doctor of Reason that Fa hian'’s companion joined], it is certain, 
from the life of Sakya, that they were also ascetics, like some of the 
Buddhist prie8t8>''a^ the fifing Rishis. On the birth of Buddha 
taking plMe, identified by M. Rimusat as 

Tapasvi Munf, reeii^^ woods near Rajagaha, by bis preter- 
natural knowledge dMT the advent, and^ fiew through the 

mr to Kapillawattha^ toe rwdenc^'^of the king, Sakya’s fathev*, to 
congratulate the piareij#^ to The infant was brought to 

him : he examined dbd wept tfnd laughed alternately, and 
explained toat he foresaw ki the future that he could not live to 
witness its glory, as tob become an incarnation, and 

therefore he wept; but that he rejoiced at having seen him, as it 
would abs<dve him from his sins. He bad then his najdviiy cast by 
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four Pandits, three of whom, as the child had impressions of wheels 
on his hands, predicted that he would become a Chakravarti king, 
or roller of the wheel over the earth [universal monarch, mA equally 
a universal teacher] ; and the fourth Pandit said the child would 
become an incarnation. This strange legend, M. Remusat says, is 
the substance of an inscription in the Magah language, which was 
found at Chittagong, and published in the Asiatic Researches^ voU 
li., page 383 ^ It is also told in the Ceylon scriptures, the Attha^ 
katthd*} and the Thibetians have their legend, according to P, 
Georgt, about this same Tao sze, or Doctor of Reason, Ai ; and the 
story in the inscription is^told, but with much greater simplification 
and prolixity, and it ends with the Doctor of Reason adoring the 
future Buddha”. Had the worthy Doctor of Reason possessed a 
drop of Puranic blood in his veins, he would have Red to the extre- 
mities of the earth to have avoided this fatal stranger ; but as he 
chose to visit and reverence him, it may be s&pposed that the creed 
of the Doctors of Reason approximated rather to Buddhism than 
Brahmanism. Additional support is given to this impression by the 
traditions related by Fa hian of certain Lao tseu, or Tao sse, 
from various countries, who were visiting Buddhist shrines, being 
appalled by seeing a certain shrine, in the woods of Lan mo^, in the 
decadence of Buddhism, surrounded by elephants; and in their 
terror they sought their safety in the neighbouring trees*. Watching 
events, however, they observed such evidence of systematic arrange- 
ments in the movements of the elephants— some carrying flowers to 
the shrine, some water, and some sweeping it — that their terror was 
turned into wonder and admiration that irrational animals should 
manifest their reverence for Buddha by gratuitofsiy performing the 
duties of a shrine of his, which had been deserted by his priesthood 
ill consequence of the decrease of population and the encroachments 
of the jungle. The Lao tseu descended from the trees, made their 
offerings, and, impressed by tlie facts they had witnessed, became 
for the future orthodox Buddhists. By travelling to visit Buddhist 
shrines they must have been quasi Buddhists already. Fa hian says 
the event was of;^o remote occurrence, and the tradition was handed 
down to his time. Hiuan thsang mentions the same tradition. 

ibat the Lao tseu were not viewed by Buddhists with a hostile 
feeling is manifested by the fact of no mention being made of them 
in the lists of heresies; and as|i man may be heterodox without 

\ Fa hiaii^ page 208. ^ jr. A . JSt. B,, voL vii., p. 802. 

* Fa LUu/ note, p. 210. 

* Somewhere N.E« of Goiakbpur, at the foot of the Nepal Moaataiiifli. * P. 287. 
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being absolutely heretical, there is even no notice of them under the 
milder^ designation. A further indication of an anti-Brahmanical 
character is met with in the Lao tseu being called followers of 
the mystic cross' which is met with, initial and terminal, in so 
many of the inscriptions of the Buddhist caves of India, of which I 
have, given examples, and which is also one of the most common of 
the associated emblems on so many of the Buddhist coins from all 
parts of India. We may add to these the extract from the life of 
Sakya, in the Chin i tian, already quoted by me, that two Tao sze, 
or Lao tseu, greeted Sakya before he had commenced his ministry; 
and he found them considerably advanced in the steps of knowledge 
towards the acquisition of the dignity of Arhan [a high order in the 
Buddhist priesthood], but that they had yet to learn the Supreme 
Reason. But Fa hian*s assertion that the Doctors of Reason QTao 
sze] came annually from all kingdoms and all countries to adore 
Kassapo, who was suriposed to have entombed himself in the heart 
of the mountain of the Cock, would seem to leave little doubt about 
the nature of their religion. 

These puerile tales, traditions, and trifling facts, have no further 
effect than to show that, 1400 years ago, there were professors of a 
creed neither Buddhist nor Brahmanical, which creed was referred 
to remote antiquity ; which was known to Indian as well as Chinese 
nations ; and that, practically, it approximated rather to Buddhism 
than to Brahmanism. 

It would simply suffice^ on the subject of the 4th point, to refer 
to Fa hian’s narrative to prove, from the numerous petty kingdoms, 
above thirty in numbei*, named and traversed by him in the beginning 
of the fifth centuiqy, that, in his day at least, India was without a 
paramount political head ; and, 200 years afterwards, Hiuan thsang 
enumerates no less than 142 kingdoms, or principalities, which he 
either visited or could give some account of, Sakya's [Buddha's] 
father, in the seventh century before Christ, was a petty king, 
tributary to the rulers of Magadha, residing at Patna, or rather in 
those days at Rajagaha. This prince was Bimbisaro, b.c. 603^, 
whom Sakya made an orthodox Buddhist ; and it, was in the eighth 
year of his son's reign, Ajatassitu, b.c. 543, that Sakya died, who 
also most have been a Buddhist, from the aid he gave to thef^' first 
convocation*. It does not appear that either of ^hese princes ruled 
over India ) nor even at the period of Alexander's invasion, when it 

Wahauratup, p. 10, sad Tumour’s Introduction, p. xxix. 

* J. A S. B. vol. vi. p. 010. 
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is supposed* Cbandagutto [in Pali] was on the throne at Patna 
[PataliputtoJ, he paramount, for Porus was an independent 
ruler, and Alexander restored his kingdom to him, and added some 
of his conquests to it; and it was a question whether Chandagutto 
[Sandracottus ?] or Porus was most powerful. — Arrian’s Hist, Indica, 
cap. V.; also Anabasis, lib. vi., cap. ii. But the family of Porus 
could not have reigned long ; for Eucratides the Great, who ascended 
the Bactrian throne b.c. 181 , was assisted by Mithridates I. against 
Demetrius, king of India [so called], and, on the latter being 
dethroned, Mithridates had for his share the provinces between the 
Hydaspes and Indus, and Eucratides all the rest east and south ; 
these tracts, in fact, comprising the kingdom of Porus. 

But as the Makawanso places the commencement of Chanda- 
gutto's reign at 381 b.c., and its termination 347 b.c., if these dates 
be correct ■; and there appears little right to question them, for they 
are derived from the facts and circumstances of the religious and 
political connexion of the Ceylon kings, with the individual kings 
of the Magadha or Patna dynasty named ; then, instead of Chanda» 
gutto being on the throne on Alexander’s arrival, it must have been 
the grandson of Chandagutto, the celebrated Asoko or Piyadasi, 
whose edicts in Pali, recorded on the columns of Delhi, of Allahabad 
and Matrah, on the rocks of Cuttack, on the shores of the east of 
India, and on the rocks of Girnar on the shores of the west of India, 
incontrovertibly attest his supremacy. How long this was maintained 
n the family is uncertain, further than thd{ Dasaratha, the second 
king after Asoko, and who must have been contemporary with Aga- 
thocles, is mentioned in a Buddhist inscriptionin the Nagarjuna Cave 
at Buddhagaya in Behar ; but supremacy had evidently passed out 
of their hands, when Fa hian visited India ; nor had any other 
ambitious or talented individual been able to gather up the scattered 
and prostrate power. And eqjplly when Hiuan thsang journeyed in 
India, a.d. 627 to 650, the country was divided into petty states ; 
but during his residence in India, there sprung up, in the decline of 

^ Professor Hceten doubts the Identity of Cliandagutto and Sandracottus of the 
Greeks. Col. Tod, from a Jain inscription, makes a Chandragupta reign in Ougein 
in If this be the era of Vikramditya, it is a.d. 371) and if the Jain era of 

Mabavtm, b.c. 106* ; but in neither case can this Chandragupta be Sandracottus. In 
the Chohaus of Delhi, also, there is a Chandragupta, grandson of Manika Rai, 
whose date is fixed about a.d. 695. 

< The Burmese inscription at Buddhagayih dated a.d. 1305, states that the 
temple or ehaitya was built by Asoko 218 years alter the death of Sakya : Asoko 
therefore, lived ilc. 325, and tliU colrresponda with the Ceylon anoals, and 
Strengthens their credibility. 
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Buddhism, and during the rise of the Saivas, the movements of 
Brahmanism and the planting of the Rajput dyi^lsties, — a Hindu 
power which was to overshadow India for some period of time, 
whose records on the Allahabad and Bhitari columns, and whose 
coins from Kanouj, give us some more substantial and honest proofs 
of their existence, of their havinff a local habitation and a name,'* 
than the Puranas would have done, — I mean the Sudra family of 
the Guptas ; but which family, nevertheless, have no local habitation 
or name, even in the pretended prophetical chapters of the Puranas, 
the story of Chandragupta only, in the Vishnu and Bhagavat Puranas 
out of eighteen Puranas, having reference to the Magadha family 
of Patna, and not to that of Kanouj. 

Dr. Mill says, he has nowhere in Hindu chronology met with the 
slightest mention of the most renowned of the race, Satnudra Gupta, 
in whose honour chiefly the inscription No. 2, on the Allahabad 
column, was recorded. Pottinger, in his History of Sindc, mentions 
the dynasty of the Sasee [Saha or Sahu? *] Rajas, which had governed 
the kingdoms of Sinde for upwards of 2000 years [from before the 
seventh century, n.c.], whose princes at one period received tribute 
from eleven dependent kingdoms, and who had set the threats of the 
greatest monarchs of the world at deflance 5 but had there been a 
paramount sovereign in the valley of the Indus when Alexander 
descended the river, he would have been noticed in Arrian. There 
is also a paramount monarch [Adhiraja] mentioned in copper plates 
from Seone on the Nerl^uddah, of the name of Deva Gupta, but 
there is no record made of his capital, and this new Gupta only 
comes to light through a prince [Prithivi Sena] who married his 
daughter, mentioning him in the inscription. The Deva Nagari of 
the inscription, deprived of a curious open parallelogram at the head ' 
f)f each letter, is that of the Allahabad cohnnii. No. 2: Deva Gupta, 
therefore, reigned after the Buddhists had lost their political power, 
and does not come into my category ylbor does the soi-disant para- 
mount sovereign Yaso Pala of Dehli, a.d. 1035, rneiitiuncd in an 
inscription on a stone in the Calcutta Museum. 

The following is an extract from a paper in the Appendix, trans- 
lated from the French, one of whose rare scholars had translated it 
from the Chinese. It is called, ** Ma twan lins Citation of ChintH^ 
Authorities regarding Indian” 

* Some of the successors of Sivajee, the Maliratta prince, were called Sahu 
Afaha raj; the father of Sivajee was called ^^Shah,** and it is evidently not by 
accident the English have been accustomed to call the sovereign of the Mahratta 
nation, the ^*Sahu Raja,** . 

li 
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Under the Tang dynasty, in the years Woo teh [a. d. 618 
to 627], there were great troubles in Indian the king [Siladitya?] 
fought great battles/’ 

“ The Chinese Buddhist priest, Hiuaii thsang, who writes bis 
travels, arrived in India at this period, and had audience of Sila- 
ditya/’ 

From copper plates dug up in Gujarat, it appears there were three 
princes of the name of Siladitya, of the Balabhi dynasty at Patan j 
the first about a.d. 31!) to 350; the second is placed a.d. 523 > and 
the third a.d. 559 ; the last is said [but not in the inscription] to 
have been killed by the Paiithians, and his capital Balabhi to have 
been destroyed by them. Now, as Hiuan thsang visited Balabhi 
in the beginning of the seventh century, and saw Siladitya, who was 
u Biiddliist, the Parthian invasion must have taken place after the 
date specified, or the era dn the inscriptions has been mistaken. 
None of the princes of the Balabhis of Patan reigned over all India. 

'rhe-re is no such name as Siladitya^ the list of the Magadha kings, 
nor ill the rising Gupta -family of Kanouj ; but in the chronology of 
Kashmir there is a Lalitaditya, about a. d. 716, who conquered 
Yasovaruia of Kanouj, [the Yasovigraba of inscriptions?] and over- 
run India : but the Guptas, by their inscriptions and coins, evidently 
recovered their a.sr*ondancy as far as related to Central India. In 
the first inscription in honour of Sarnudra Gupta, the king of the 
North, [Kashmir ?] who had oppressed his family, was Dhananjaya, 
but there is not any sucdi name on coins, nor amongst the Kashmir 
Rajas ; though it is worthy of remark, that there a 'o a multitude 
of Guptas amongst the kings of Kashmir, one of whom, Xemagupta, 
A;D. 971, was pleased to distinguish himself by destroying many 
monasteries of the Buddhists. 

The Allabaijiul inscriptions, the persecutions of Xemagupta, Ma 
twan liii’s notices, the Balibhi inscriptions, and the dates of the rise 
of the Unjpnt dynasties, are^highly important, showing, as they do, 
the anarchy whieh must have prei’ailed in India from the sixth to 
the tenth eenturies, and thus accounting for the disappearance of 
the political power of the Buddhists ; Fa hian found every potentate 
in India a Buddhist, and Hiuan thsang found much the same state 

things two centuries afterwards : the fall of Buddhist power, 
therefore, must have been alter their days. 

Megaslhenes speaks of there being 1 20 nations in India ; no 
doubt with numerous petty kings : and though Arrian, in his History 
of India, mentions Spartembas, Buddha, Cradevas^ and their sne- 

' Lib. viU. 
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cessors from father to son, reigning for ages, in early times, as kings 
of India, it has probably reference to the country north of the Indus. 
As traits, also, of the political state of India, we must not omit 
mention of the Republic of Vassali or Allahabad, in Sakya's time j 
of the elective kings of Gujarat and Cutch, some centuries after- 
wards 3 and of Susundgo, king of Magadha, who was elected by the 
people, 471 b.c. 

The nations or tribes of the Cathaei, Oxydracae, Suraseni, Malli, 
Adraistae, and Sindomanss, mentioned by Arrian, appear to have 
been distinct from each other ; and the Malli and Oxydracm were a 
free people, and therefore independent of control from Magadha 3 and 
finally, we know, when the Mohammedans invaded India, that they 
found the country in the hands of numerous petty Rajput or Sudra 
princes, most of whose dynasties, even from the showing of their own 
annals, although apocryphal authorities unless confirmed by inscrip- 
tions, were of comparatively recent origin. The Chohans of Ajmir and 
Dehli, of whom was Ajipala^e founder of Ajmir, a.d. 14.0?: the 
Haravati Chohans, a.d. 1024: the Guptas of Kanouj, after the 
seventh century. The Rajas of Malwa are carried up apocryphally 
to B.c. 840, to Dhanji, who restored a fire temple, which was dis- 
approved of by the Buddhists. The three Rajas Bhoja belong to this 
line, and Colonel Tod fixes them respectively, a.d. 567, 665, and 1035. 
But Professor Wilson rectifies one of luc Princes Karaksen from 
A.D. 135 to A.D. 676, and this is a type of other rectifications, and 
of many more that are required. The Balabhi dynasty of Gujarat, 
A.D. 144, does not legitimately come in here, as they were originally 
sun- worshippers, and afterwards Buddhists and Jains, according to 
the annals of the latter 3 but Buddhist, according to Fa hian and 
Hiuau thsang. The eleven sovereigns of the Sah dynasty of Sau- 
rashtra [Gujarat], brought to light by their silver coins, are nowhere 
to be met with in Hindu works 3 no doubt, because they were 
Buddhists, — the chief emblem on mdit of their coins being the 
Buddhist chaitya, and on some of them there is a seated Buddha. 
— J. A. S. B., vol. iv., plate 49, p. 684, and vol. vi. p. 338. 

The rise of the Anhalwara or Patau dynasty of Gujarat, [a 
fragment of the Balabhiaii,.but it does not appear how from being 
Buddhists they became Rajputs;] is placed a.d. 696. Mr. James 
Prinsep, indeed, says the traditions of the Rajput states, lean to an 
Indo-Scythic derivation of their dynasties’, and both the Mewar 
and Gujarat dynasties of the Gehlote or Sesodia Rajputs, although 
they claim descent from the Sun, have uniformly a Parthian, and 

’ J. A. 8. B., yoL It. page 077* 

II 2 
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therefore Buddhist, origin ascribed to them by the Persian historians. 
[J« A. S. B., vol. iv., p. 684.] And the origin of the Rahtore 
Rajputs of KanouJ, according to the Jains of Marwar as quoted by 
Colonel Tod, was Indo-Scythic, They sprung from the backbone of 
Indra ; but the progenitor in the mortal form was Vavanaswa, a.d. 
300, a Yavan or Greek of the Aswa or Asi tribe. Then follows Bas- 
deo, A.D. 390, whose daughter married Bahram Sassan of Persia ; 
not a very probable aUiauce, supposing the lady to be a high caste 
Hindu princess ; the next prince is Ramdeo, a.d. 450, and it will be 
recollected that between these two dates Fa hian found a Buddhist 
on the throne ; and in about a.d. 630, Hiuan thsang found a Vaisya 
ruling. The Guptas, therefore, of the Allahabad column and the 
coins of Kanouj ; who were Hindu Sudras, if they reigned at all in 
Kanouj, must have come in after Fa hian'stime, a.d. 402-6, or after 
Hiuan thsang’s visit ; and the latter is the most probable, from the 
form of the Deva Nagari used in their inscriptions and on their coins. 
Although their inscriptions mention Hindu gods, I have elsewhere 
shown that their coins have many Buddhist associations and emblems, 
as if they had not shaken off the memory of the past 5 but the 
moment the second series of Kanouj coins is touched upon with a 
known personage Govenda Chandra Deva, a.d. 1072, all Buddhist 
emblems disappear, and the Deva Nagari is easily convertible into 
modern Deva Nagari ; and for the first time the ancient Indian 
coins have reference to Puranic legends in the Boar avatar and discus 
of Vishnu. The rise of the Ranas of Chitor, another fragment of the 
Balabhis, is placed in a.d. 727. In a.d. 812, Chitor was invaded 
from Cabul, and in the next reign but one, about a.d. 850, Bhirtripad 
founded no less than thirteen principalities, for his sons, in Malwa and 
Gujarat 3 a pretty fair specimen of the then anarchical state of India. 
The Cuchwaha race of Rajputs of Jaypur, a.d. 294. Jodhpur, a.d. 210. 
The Raos of Jaysulmer come into Puranic fable 3 and it is probable 
from Alexander finding the Brahman tribe located in their territories 
or near to their territories 3 and from Fa hian bearing testimony in 
a.d. 401, that the Jaysulmer deserts were still inhabited by heretics, 
[probably Rajputs and Brahmans,] and Hiuan thsang stating the 
same thing ; that the Raos may claim the distinction of being one of 
the most ancient, if not the most ancient and persistent of the 
Hindu dynasties. The first date is b.c. 94?, when Raja Gaja in- 
vaded Kandrupkal in Kashmir, and in a.d. 15 ? Salbahan con- 
quered Che Punjab, but was expelled from Cabul. This Rao is 
said to have had fifteen sons, all of whom became Rajas, We may 
suppose that some of them emerged from their deserts and essayed 
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their prowess in Central and Western India. The dates, however, 
require confirmation from inscriptions or coins. The Orissa dynasty 
is made to commence a.d. 142. Whatever might have been the 
religion of the princes at this date, the reigning princes in Fa hian’s 
and Hiuan thsang*s time, by their testimony, were Buddhists ; and 
in the Orissa chronology, there is a curious insertion of the Yavanas 
or Greeks having reigned between a.d. 318 and a.d. 473. From 
the Cuttack rock inscriptions in^Pali, and from its having possessed 
a celebrated chaitya or temple for the tooth relic of Buddha, we 
know Cuttack to have been a peculiarly Buddhist country. The 
Rajas of Bengal date from inscriptions of Kuniarapala, a.d. 1017, 
and there are some few names before this prince. The Mackenzie 
Manuscripts from the South of India also give accounts of the 
comparatively recent establishment of the Hindu dynasties of the 
South. Karnata Rajas, a.d. 984; Tuluva do., a.d. 800; jChola do., 
A.D. 700 to 1000 ; the Pandyans, however, run up into traditional 
periods. In running my eye very rapidly over the dates of many 
hundred inscriptions, translated by the Rev. W. Taylor of Madras, 
1 (lid not meet with a solitary inscription of the 10th century; and 
the great majority of those recording gifts to temples or to Brah- 
mans, were of the 14th, 15th, or 16th centuries, but chiefly of the 
latter. Mr. Walter Elliot, of the Madras Civil Service, who has 
published 595 inscriptions from the South of India, gives his 
earliest date a.d. 973 of the Chaktkya dynasty, and tradition even 
only carries its origin to the fifth century. The other three great 
dynasties of the Dekhaii, the Kalabhurija, the Bellalas, and the 
Devagiri, are still more recent*. The dates of these endless Hindu 
inscriptions thus tell a tale that cannot be misunderstood ; they 
were most abundant when Brahmauical influence and Puranic beliefs 
were most prevalent, the 14tb, 15th, and 16th centuries, and they 
are altogether wanting at the very period when Buddhist inscriptions and 
Buddhist annals tell us India professed the Buddhist faith*. 

But it is unnecessary to carry the enumeration further. SufH- 
cient evidence is afforded that from Sakya Buddha's time down- 
wards, with few exceptions, India had been parcelled amongst petty 
princes until the Mohammedan conquest ; and evidence has been 
afforded also, that until the breaking up of Buddhism, there are 
few, IF ANY, legitimate and incontrovertible instances of Hindu 
monarchies ; of course, considering the Puranic lists apocryphal | 
and were there no other reasons for questioning their authority 

> Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland, vol. iv/ p» 1. 

^ If the Rajput famiU^ were of ludo-^ythic origin, a qucftiou might be raised 
whether they could have been pure Hindus, 
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than the almost general omission of the names of the princes of 
every dynasty, whether Buddhist or Hindu, whose names and deeds 
have been brought to light in inscriptions and coins, these omis- 
sions themselves would stamp the ^Puranic chronologies with a 
character of suppression, unfaithfulness, and design, which must 
render the testimony they afford, suspicious and doubtful, even 
where true •, and as they have prophetic chapters, it cannot be urged 
in their favour, that their inventors were necessitated, with a view 
to preserve consistently their claim to great antiquity, to omit all 
notice of comparatively modern dynasties. The most singular 
suppression or omission is that of Vikramdditya, who has esta- 
blished an era, 57 n.c., which is used by the Hindus at present, 
who, indeed, claim Vikramdditya as a Hindu prince ; a doubtful 
claim ; and his name not being met with in the solar or lunar lines, 
justifies the doubt. I shall, subsequently, have occasion to quote 
the opinions of competent authorities on the value of the Puranas 
as chronicles. 

Professor Wilson, in speaking of the Vishnu Purana, the date of 
which he fixes about a.d. 954, says at this time the Kshatriya rule 
[it appears to me he should rather have said the Buddhist rule, for 
many of the Kshatriyas [Rajputs] had only recently established their 
dynasties upon the ruins of Buddhist monarchies 5 for Fa hian 
testifies that there was not a single Hindu ruler in his time,] was 
generally abolished 5 Brahmans, and even mountaineers, were ruling 
in Magadha or Bahar; at Allahabad, at Mathura [Mutra], Kant- 
puri, Kasipuri or Kanyapuri, [probably Benares or Kanouj]. The 
Guptas, a term indicating a Sudra family, reigned over part of 
Magadha; and Devarakshita, a person so named, ruled the mari- 
time province of Kalinga. Sudras and cowherds ruled in Surat, 
along the Nermada [Nerbuddah river,] and at Ougein. And 
Mlechchhas [foreigners,] possessed the country along the Indus, 
along the Chandra Bhaga, or in the Punjab, Darvika, and Kashmir. 

On the question of the fifth point, the absence of credible evi- 
dence justifies the inference, that during the prevalence of Bud- 
dhism there were few, if any kings in India, followers of the Brah- 
manical system. The prince, Sakya* s father, is stated to have been 
a Rshatrya, but it remains yet to be shown that the belonging to 
this class in the civil distinctions of society in Buddha’s time, neces- 
sarily implied the profession of a Brahmanical creed. King Pra- 
senajet, of Kosala, who was Sakya's cousin, and a Kshatrya, was the 
first to raise a statue of Sakya in sandal wood, wbic^ was the 
model of all subsequent statues to Buddha. J^unbisaro, the king of 
Magadha, and liege lord of Sakya’s father, and the contemporary of 
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Sakya, is stated by the Mahawanso to have been converted to Bud- 
dhism by^him ; and as several other members of the Maurya dynasty 
and Sunga dynasty^ who occupied the Magadhu throne at intervals, 
running through many hundred years, are known to have been 
Buddhists, either from inscriptions, coins, or from the Mahawanso, 
it is but a legitimate inference that the intermediate kings were also 
Buddhists, for an alternation of Monotheism and Polytheism in 
successive members of the same families is not probable. 

Thei’e are proofs of the following kings of the Magadha line 
having been «)f Sakya’s faith : — Bimbisaro, n. c. ()()3, authority 
Mahawanso and Dipawanso^; Ajatusattn, n.c. 551, authority Pali 
Buddhistical annals, J. A. S. B. vol. vi. p. old ; Kalasoko, n.c. 4 Kl, 
authority Mahawanso ; the celebrated Buddhist king Asoko, n.c. 
319, authority inscTiptions and Mahawanso; Dasarutha, ii.c. 25(1 to 
273, inscriptions in Buddhugaya eaves ; the four Mitras of the Sunga 
dynasty, n.c. 178, — coins and inscriptions at Gaya ; Bhagavata, n.c. 
80, — coin with Buddhist emblems from Behat*^ Chaiulugutto, about 

* J. A. S. B. vol. vii. p. 92fl. 

» J. A. S. 13. vol. iii. pi. 25, fig. 4, p. 436. This very coin, ncvertlielesH, hnM 
the erect figure with the trident, which, by being int't with on coins of IvadpIiiM s of 
Cabul, as^ciated with a bull, 1ms induced Professor Wilson to think iimt it aflords 
evidence of Siva having been worshipped at tliat early period ; but the identical 
figure is met with on numerous copper coins of K:ul])l)iseH [nmiiy hundred J without 
the and on a splendid gold coin taken out of the nioiiuinetit of Kadphiw's at 

Cabul^ tho erect figure is naked, has three tails, the right hniul, :iiul aimtl 

in the left, evidently, therefore, not Siv.n. All the C(»insof Kadphises, also, whether 
wdth or without the trident figure and bull, have the Buddhist cMiihleni [No. 26 of 
the plate of emblems,] which is found associated with the Buddhist inscriptions iu 
the caves of Western India. Mr. James Prinsc’p thought that Kadpliises reigned at 
Cabul about a.d. 200. Mtireover, the coins of Kadp[u.ses have Greek legends on 
them ; the king has a Persian cap on his'head, and he stands besitlo an altar [vid«) 
Fa hianj. The bull is found on tho Buddhist satnip coins of .lyonpur and Oiigein, 
and it was otherwise an emblem common to the Buddhists and Saivas. On some 
of Kadphises’ coins, also, tho figuro with tho hull ami tho irithnl^ is a female^ tlms 
disposing of Siva, J. A. S. B. vol. iii. pi. 3i> fig- l> And the aSHOciation of the 
bull witli Buddhism is put beyond doubt by a bull standing before tJio Buddliist 
sacred Bo-tree, on coins, J. A. S. B. voL iii. pi. 16, figs. 11 and 12; luid vol. vii. 
pi. 61, figs. 6, 15, 19. Tho miscalled Brahmany bull is also scon on tho Greek wuis 
of ApolMotus, Philoxcnus, Azus, and Azilasus, .1. A. S. 13. vol. iv. p. 341. More- 
over, it is carried, together with the horseman, into the Mohammedan coins, with 
the names of the kings in Deva Nagari, as well as Arabic, Sfi Mahomed Sami, 
A. H. 586, A.D. 1192, Shams ul Pin, A. H. 607, Ac. Ac., J. A. S. B. vol. iv. 
p. 682. ^me of the Greek coins of Apollodotus * Imvc an elephant ns well as a 
VuU with Pehlvi legend ; tho 0 Q of Diomedes, a bull and Pehlvi ; of Azilasus, 
an elephant and Pehlvi ; and those of Azus, a bull and Pehlvi. Tliere Is not any 
Buddhist emblen» upon tlie coins of the Greek Bactrian monarchs ; but the moment 
wo paw to the ludo-Scyt^ coins with Greek cfaaractens Buddhist emblems appear 
upon them, also upon tTOKysseean and the Leonine coins.— J. A. S« B. vol. v, p. 28. 
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A.D, 800, inscription at Bhilsa. An inscription at Gaya, a.d. 1197? 
indicates that Chandra Deva, Dasaratha Kumara, and Sri mat 
Laximana Sena Deva, kings of Gaur, were Buddhists at that 
recent date. 

The father of Asoko, called Bindusaro, is said by the Mahawanso 
to have been of the Brahmanical faith ; but with this exception^ as 
i^xeMahawanad is silent with respect to the creed of some other kings 
of Magadha, it may be inferred from their consanguinity to known 
Buddhists, that they were also Buddhists ; and this inference is 
strengthened by the assertion of Fa hian, that from the time of 
Sakya, the kings of Central India [Magadha] reverenced the Bud- 
dhist priests, and this practice of theirs was uninterrupted. Of the 
ten sons of Kalasoko, known as the Nandas, one of them is stated 
by the Mahawamo to have reigned righteously for twenty-two years, 
and his nine surviving brothers also to have reigned righteously for 
twenty- two years. We can scarcely suppose that this compli- 
mentary phrase, which is evidently used in a religious sense, would 
have been applied to heretics. The ninth brother, Dhana-nando, 
was put to death by the Brahman Chanako, who installed in the 
sovereignty over all India^ a descendant of the dynasty of Moriyan 
sovereigns, endowed with illustrious and beneficent attributes, sur- 
iiamed Chandagutto [the supposed Sandracottus of the Greeks], 
who reigned thirty-four years, b.c. 381. The Mahaumnso does not 
make any mention of his being the son of a barber, according to 
the Greeks. The celebrated Buddhist, king Asoko, b.c. 319, was a 
grandson of Chandagutto, and reigned thirty- seven years. The 
Burmese chronology embraces the whole of the above Magadha 
kings, from the grandfather of Sakya, with similar dates, and con- 
siders them Buddhist. And here 1 may quote part of the Annual 
Address of the Marquis of Northampton to the Royal Society, on 
the 29th of November last. Eulogizing the late lamented Jarn^iT* 
Prinsep of Calcutta, he says, Mr. Friusep ascertained that at the 
period of Alexander's conquests, India was under the sway of Buddhist 
sovereigns^ and Buddhist institutions^ and that the earliest monarchs of 
India are not associated with a Brahmanical creed or dynasty*' 

If we look to the coins and inscriptions which have been brought 
to light in such profusion of late years, it will be found that they 
give weight to the testimony of the Chinese traveUers. We have 
not any coins having reference to Hinduism before those of the 
Guptas, who were Sudras of Kanouj, about the eighth * century^ 
A.D., and even their coins are nut free from Buddhist associations i 
for the Swastica and No. 31 of the Buddhist emblems are on the 
gold coin. No. 10, pi. 26, vol. iii. p. 448, J. A. S. ^B., with the archer. 
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altar, figure, and humped bull ; and their inscriptions show in how 
humble a relation the Brahmans stood to princes at that period, 
affording a remarkable contrast to the inscriptions of two or three 
centuries later date, [that of Harsha, a.d. 97«3,] in which the Brah- 
mans ate styled lords of the earth.’* The coins from Affghanistan 
speak to us of Greek and Buddhist-Scythic princes only, and pro- 
bably of some fire-worshippers. Those from Ceylon are, of course, 
Buddhist ; those from Gujarat and Western India are chiefly Bud* 
didst : but from a few of them an inference is admissible, that some of 
the princes in whose honour they were struck, were sun- worshippers. 
Buddhism, however, or may be, its successor Jainism, long retained 
its hold in Gujarat, and, indeed, does so still. Dr. Kennedy, in his 
account of the recent campaign in Afghanistan, describing the tomb 
of Mahmud of Ghazni, the destroyer of the celebrated temple of 
Sumnath in Kattywar, says, the specimens of architecture and 
sculpture which were taken from Somnath by Mahmud in the 
eleventh century, [January, a.d. 1026,] and which are now in the 
garden of his tomb at Ghazni^ are of Jain £Buddhist?] origin, 
confirming the speculations of Lieut. Postans, that this celebrated 
temple, despite the disguise of supplemental Brahmanical architec- 
ture, was originally a Buddhist structure, aud afterwards was appro- 
priated to the worship of Siva, and probably it was so dedicated at 
the time of its capture by Mahmud*. 

Mr. Vincent Tregear obtained some coins from the vicinity of 
Jyonpur^, of the Devas and Dattas, with legends in the oldest 
form of Pali, some of them, indeed, antecedent to the Greek inva- 
sion ; and more than one coin of Purvsha Datta, which it requires 
no great stretch of credulity to identify as the coin of Porus, the 
antagonist of Alexander > and if this be admitted, then will proba- 
bility be converted into almost certainty, and Porus prove a Bud- 
dhist monarch. At the time of Alexander’s invasion. Buddhism must 
have he$BL in the palmy days of its power*, judging from the 
inscription^, the coins, the topes, the temples, the monasteries, the 
obelisks, the multitudinous and gigantic cave excavations, *and other 
works of art, most of which are referrible, not only by the inteJml 
evidence they afford, but by the testimony of the Mahawanso, to the 
period between the first and sixth centuries before Christ, and more 
particularly to the period when Asoko reigned, b.c. 319 to b.g. 282. 

1 VoL ib p. fiO. * J. A. S. B. vol. viL page f 68. 

» J. A. S. B. Yol. viL p. 1052. 

* Mr. James Prinsep says, a centuiy or two primr to the Cbrisiiaii era. Bud- 
dhism flourialied in the height of its glory from Kashmir to C^lon.— J. A. 8. B, 
voL viL p 1047. 
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The coins * which were dug up at Ougein, and forwarded by Mr. 
Bax of the Bombay Civil Service to Major Ouseley of Sagar, are 
supposed to be the most ancient of all the coins hitherto found 
in Itidia or Affghanistan. They have, indisputably, Buddhist em- 
blems upon them, and the princes in whose honour they were 
struck must have been Buddhists. The emblems are, — the chaitya*, 
Sakya's Bo-tree, the praying- wheel, a seated figure of Buddha j a 
curious emblem, probably one of the forms of the praying-wheel ; 
and a new form of the cross, one or more of these being associated 
with a Standing male figure with a long staff ; a humped bull, [some- 
times standing before the sacred Bo-tree,] an elephant, a tiger, the 
heads of oxen [such as Fa hian describes surmounting Buddha's 
staff], or a female figure seated cross-legged. Dr. Burns obtained 
precisely similar coins from Kaira in Gujarat, and therefore of the 
Ougein princes. Why have we not similar vestigCs of kings of the 
Brahrnanical faith ? 

From inscriptions upon copper plates dug up at Baroda in 
Gujarat, dated a.d, 812 and a.d. 822, it appears that at that time 
India was divided into four kingdoms 3 namely, Gajara to the west, 
the Malwa Raj, the Goura or Bengal, and the Sateshwara, south of 
the capital Elupoor. The names of the ruling kings are not given. 

But suHiciont facts and circumstances have been adduced, testi- 
fying to the prevalence of Buddhist monarchies, for twelve or four- 
teen centuries before facts and circumstances bear similar testimony 
to the prevalence or even existence of monarchies under the Brah- 
inanical system, excepting always the apocryphal testimony afforded 
by Puranic fables. 

With respect to the sixth point, the Chinese authors assert from 
personal knowledge; thfl^t as late as the early part of the sixth century 
of Christ, thiv Brahmans in India were a tribe of strangers, and 
the chief of the tribes of the barbarians. With the bias arising 
from the lung continued tacit admission of the claiii|g|of the 
Brahmans to an origin emanating from the fabled ages, to a sacred- 
ness of character which isolated them from their fellow men, and 
to 9 l dignity of station which placed them at the head of the reli- 
gious system of nations, 4t is difficult for us to give credence to the 
assertions of the Chinese 3 and yet, by putting into juxtaposition 
numerous facts and circumstances, possibly trifling in themselves, 
they in the aggregate, and in the absence of positive testimony, 
sanction conclusions scarcely militating a^nst the positive asser- 

^ J. A. S. B. vol. viL p. 61, page 1064. 

‘ Vide Appendix of Emblems. 
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tions of the Chinese. The position of Brahmans in early Indian 
society, must be gathered from the negative evidence of what they 
were not, rather than from the puranic evidence of what they were 
said to be. In investigating their position, the question of caste 
must necessarily be touched upon 3 but it is a matter so extensive in 
its bearings, that it will demand specific consideration. 

Our first object will be to obtain the earliest credible information 
of the ancient state of the Indian community j and this is supplied 
by Sakya [Buddha] himself, who, in the commencement of the sixth 
century before Christ, is fortunately interrogated by his disciples on 
the subject. The details furnished by Sakya can be tested by a 
comparison with the accounts of the state of India supplied to us 
by Arrian from the lost works of Ptolemy and Aristobulns, the 
companions of Alexander 3 the accounts of Megastheiies, the 
ambassador from Seleucus to the reigning monarch at Patiliputto, 
[the modern Patna,] and by various other Western authors : and the 
comparison will afford no small surprise that there should be so 
many points of accordance in the details furnished to us by tV*e 
Buddhist scriptures and the Greek historians. 

Sakya [Buddha] is represented in the Agganna-Suttan^ , which is 
one of the discourses in the Patiwaggo, section of the Dighanikago, 
of the Suttapitako, to be explaining to his disciples Wasettho and 
BHARAODWAJO^ Brahman converts to Buddhism, the progress of 
the regeneration of the world and the constitution of society after one 
of its periodical destructions : the discourse took place in the city of 
Sawatthipura, the capital of Kosalo, [Oude,] and in the monastery of 
Pubbaramo. He says, Living creatures first appear by an apparitional 
birth, subsisting on the element of felicity, illumined by their own 
effulgence, moving through the air, delightfully located, and existing 
in unity and concord.’* Then, it appears, a savoui^ substance was 
produced on the surface of the earth) one of the hitherto happy 
and pliiionless beings was induced to taste it, the rest followed his 
example, and the passions of sense fell upon them, and they lost 
their state of purity ; successive supplies of objects of sense, and 
successive excesses, produced a state of degeneracy, leading to the 
union of the sexes ) the increase of ’^mankind, the building of 
houses to conceal their indulgencies, the appropriation of lands and 
their cultivation, the constitution of society, the conflicts arising 
from the pursuit of selfish objects, the outrages on property and 

^ J* A. S. vol* "'ll** ^ 3 * Tumoiir^s Tzanslations. 

* This is the identical luuno of the Brahman who gives the samptiioiis feast to 
PhsTi^t**^ and his army at Allahabad, as related in the Bamayana^ and who is ono 
of the seven Hindu Rishis. 
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persons, the punishments resulting, and the necessity for rulers, 
laws, and their administrators. 

This is the substance of the first part of Sakya’s discourse, and 
before proceeding further, I pause for a moment to draw attention 
to the unexpected coincidence between Buddha's views of the pure 
origin and subsequent degeneracy of mankind, and our own 
Biblical accounts. Adam, in Paradise, was pure, and happy, and 
passionless; he deemed his enjoyments imperfect, he tasted the 
forbidden fruit, and fell. Adam and Eve, hid themselves from the 
Lord because they knew they were naked ; they were driven from 
Paradise ; the sexual passions arose, mankind multiplied, the earth 
was cultivated, the constitution of society with its evils, the neces- 
sity for rulers, &c., took place. But the chief points of coincidence 
are in the original innocency of man's state, his indulgence, and his 
consequent fall and degenerac}'. 

But taking up the state of society when outrages on property 
commenced, Buddha says : — Men assembled and deliberated, saying 
most assuredly wicked actions have become prevalent among man- 
kind 5 everywhere, theft, degradation, and punishment will prevail. 
It will be most proper that we should elect some one individual who 
would be able to eradicate most fully that which should be eradi- 
cated I to degrade that which should be degraded ; to expel those 
who should be expelled; and we will assign to him [the person 
elected,] a share of our produce." A ruler, in consequence of so 
resolving, [Sammato] was elected, and being the first, he was called 
the Maha-Sammato^ [the great elect;] and being also the lord of 
[^KhettQni] cultivated lands, he secondly acquired the appellation of 
Khattiyo, [Kshatrya*;] and as by his righteous administration he 
rendered [rangeti] iilfn]||ud happy, he thirdly acquired the appel- 
lation of Raja.^ Buddha adds : thus it was that they were elevated, 
but they are from the same stock of mankind, and of a perfect 
[original] equality with the people. 

Buddha goes on to say, This thought occurred to the people ; 

* Among mankind wickedness has descended : theft, degradation, 
fraud, punishment, and expulsion, have appeared. It will be most 
proper that we should [bi^heyana'] suppress wicked and impious 
acts ;* and they accordingly did [bhahentt] suppress wicked and 
impious acts. These Bakmana [suppressors or eradicators] hence 
derived their first name. Brahman a*." He then alludes to the 

^ Tliis individual was Sakya in one of his fonner incamationa. 

* The Bxalimaus nuiko the Ksbatrya, or warrion^ the second easte, placing 
themBelves first 

^ In A8oko*8 edicts on the rocks in Cuttack, they are invariably called Babbana, 
[elsewhere in Old Pali written Bambena and Bahmona,! the Sanskrit word BniA- 
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Brahmana exulting in the wild life they were leading, in leaf huts 
built in the wilderness, and their being called in consequence 
Jbayaka; and their ceasing to exult in that life, and adds, like 
the Khattiyo, they are no more than a division of the same tribe, 
who were in all respects on a footing of original equality. This 
appointment of suppressors, eradicators, inquisitors, or inspectors, 
is confirmed in a most singular manner from the most opposite 
and unexpected sources,- — the Buddhist emperor Asoko, and the 
Greek historian Arrian. The sixth edict of the celebrated Buddhist 
emperor Piyadasi or Asoko, on the rocks of Daiili in Cuttack, and 
those of Girnar in Gujarat, appoint instructors or Censors for all 
the relations of life, adding, Moreover, fur their [the people's] 
better welfare among them, an awarder of punishment is duly in- 
stalled 

Mr. James Prinsep says, the edict maybe either regarded as 
having established a system of education regulating conduct through 
life, or a system of Judicial administration to take cognizance, and 
decide on all departures from moral law. But Buddha, who speaks 
300 to 400 years before the time of the edicts, says, the inspectors 
were appointed expressly to suppress wicked and impious acts ; and 
from the translations of a Chinese novel by Mr. 11. Thom, printed 
at Canton, called the Lasting Resentment of Miss Keaou Lwan 
Wang,” these very persons, — the inquisitors or censors, — fdrin a 
part of Chinese [Buddhist] policy in modern times, for the lady 
appeals to the imperial censor, ** who was traversing that part of the 
country, inspecting and reforming abuses,'* for redress ! ! 

A reference to Arrian, quoted subsequently, shows that his sixth 
class of the people of India, at the time of Alexander's inroad, 
were precisely these inspectors, or inquisitors,^ censors, [episcopt] 
who reported to the kings where regal rulH ^evai^d, and to the 
magistrates in the democratic states. We have thus Buddha, 
Asoko's edicts, and Arrian, confirming each other*. 

mona being only met with in Modern Pali, J. A. S. B. vol. vii. p. 427^ BndBdhman 
is a common term for Bralimans in the Deklian to diis day. 

> J. A. S. B. vol. vii. pp. 254, 268, and 448. 

* In confirmatioii, also, of the accuracy of Arrian's authorities, Ptolemy, and 
Aristobulus, and Nearchus, in respect to the alluslSh to deinocratical governments 
in India, we may point out the republic of Wassail [Allahabad], mentioned by 
Sakya [Buddha] himself, and the elective kings in Gujarat brought to light by the 
coins*; not foigetting Susunago, who was elected by tlio people to the Ma|^ba 
throne, B.a 471- ' ^And we have an instance of the practice still prevailing, in the 
chiefs of the Banswana state elwting a Baja last year. 

* J. A. S. a vol. vL pp. 360, 381, and 365. 
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But to proceed with Sakya's account of the early state of society. 
He says, *'The portion of mankind who had formed domestic 
connexions [and built houses for themselves] became Wussutakam- 
mante^ distinguished as skilful workmen or artificers, and in conse- 
quence of their becoming distinguished, from their domestic ties and 
skiifulness, they obtained the appellation of Wessa, [Sanskrit, 
Vaisya,] but they were of original equality with the rest of mankind." 

Further, there were some persons who were addicted to hunting 
[luddd], from being called luddA, luddd, the appellation Suddd 
[Sanskrit, Sudra,] was formed. It was thus, that to this class or 
caste of Suddd, that name was originally given ; but they were of 
original equality with the rest of mankind. From each of these 
castes, certain individuals despising and reviling their own castes 
respe(?tively,, each abandoned his habitation, and led an habita- 
tionless life [agariyan pubhajitd], saying, 1 will become [Siimano] an 
ascetic or priest.*' Hence Buddha exemplifies that the ascetic or 
sacerdotal order was formed from each of the four castes, and does 
not appertain to any particular caste. Moreover he says, they had no 
habitations, and must therefore have lived in the open air or in 
groves, or forests, precisely as Arrian’s Gymnosophists are repre- 
sented to have done\ And he concludes by saying, Whether 
Khattiyo, Brahmo, Wesso, Suddo, or Sumano, if they sin in deed, 
word, or thought, they go to hell ; but if they are righteous in deed, 
word, and thought, and be of the true or supreme faith, by the 
merit of that faith they are reproduced after death, in the felicitous 
heavens and in another place he says, The sinful heretic, on the 
dismemberment of his frame after death, is born in the tormenting, 
everlasting, and unendurable hell,** We thus learn from the account 
of Sakya, that in hj^ time society was divided into five constituent 
bodies, — the fulers and warriors, — the suppressors of crime, or 
inquisitors, or censors, — the artificers and mercantile class, — the 
hunters and shepherds, — and the ascetics or priests ; but these were 
all civil distinctions, excepting the last, resulting from professions 
and habits, and were entirely uninfluenced by religious prescriptions, 
or rather proscriptions. Hence the Brahmans, or rather Babhana, 
although admitted to exist, were charged with civil functions, and 
were destitute of a religious character, which was confined to the 
ascetics or priests, who were derived from all the other classes. 
Hence, also, it may be understood, that there might be Brahman 
Buddhists, Kshatrya Buddhists, Vaisya Buddhists, and Sudra 

' Ascoticisro and nioiiachism existed amongst the Buddhist priesthood, as 
crexuitism and monachisni existed amoni^t the early Christians.] 
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Buddhists, without involving the necessity of their being converts 
from another faith. 

We are thus afforded a standard of comparison with the state 
of society in India about 278 years afterwards, as described by 
Arrian, chiefly from the authority of the companions of Alexander, 
and partly from Megasthenes. The lapse of years could not have 
added two classes of society not enumerated by Sakya; namely, the 
soldiers and husbandmen, or cultivators of the soil. The^ former, 
therefore, must have been included in Sakya's Khattiyo class, and 
the latter in the Sudda. For the sake of immediate reference to 
Arrian*s text of his Historic Indica^ I have thought it right to annex 
the chapters in which he describes the constitution of society in 
India, from the edition, ^‘Georgii Raphelii ; Amstelsedami, 1757^'* 

* XI. 'Nevefirjprat de ol irdvT€S €s irTra fioXiara y€P€ds‘ tv fiiv airroia-iu 

oi <ro<pL(TTai €i<ri, TrXtj^ei fiiv fi€iovs rav rififj ycfjapaTciroi, 

OvT€ yap Tt Tw auipari €pyd(€(r6at itpayKatrj a<fAp irpo(rKtarar ovre rt dirofl)€p€ip 
d<l}' oTOv tropeovarip cs ro koipop* ovBe ri oXXo dpdyKijs ciTrXci); eneipai rotm (rtxpt- 
(njiaipy on p.^ Svtip rds Svaias roiat B^ottrip vnip rov koipov t&p *Ip^&p* hcmI 
oarns fie tfit^ duet, avr^ r^s Ovmrjs r&p rtf arot/yiarap rourcDU yiptrai, 

uvK tof oKKm Kfxapta-p^pa rots 6tois Gvaapra^ Ettri fie Ka\ papriKfjs ofiroc 
pMVPoi ^Ip8&v daffpopfs, oufie c’^eirat dXX^ fuii^et^crdat, on py croc^ uvbpi* 
papnvovfrt fie oa-a xmip tS>p apaitov rod ereop, Ka\ e? ns €S rfi koip^p trvpxfiop^ 
KaraKapfidp€r rd tfita fie' iKdaroKrip ov cr^ffip peXet pavrtveaBaf fj ovk c'^ikuco- 
peprjs rrjs pavriK^s €S rd piKponpa, ff u>s ovk d^iov eVt rourotcrt 7roP€€cr$ai» 
'*Otrns fie dpdproi is rpiis papnvardpcposy rovna fie iiXXo pip kokov ytypt(r$ai 
ovBip, (Tiayrr^ fie €tpai ifrdpayKfs rod Xoittov* xal ovk iarip Sans i^apayKdtret 
TOP Spdpa rovrop (fnoptjaai, orov ^ atwrfj KaraKfKpirai- OSroi yvppol diatr&prai 
oi aofjiurraly rov pip wraiOpioi ip r^ depeor iTrrjp 6 ifXiot 

Korexjjf i^ roiai XeipSoai #cat ro7aiP eXeeriu vTrd Sipdpsai ptyaXoiaiv* Hu ri^p erxti^ir 
fiiapxos Xiy€t is fripr€ nXi6pa ip KvxXtp i^iKpisa^aty pal ap pvpiovs imh ipi 
fieVfipec (TKid^ea^af rrjXtKavra €ipat ravra rd ficVfiprh. UStrioprat Si dtpata, xal 
rop ipXotdp rSiP SipSpap, yXvKvv re opra rdp (pXotdp Kai rp6<f)ipapt ov pstop ifirep 
ai fidXapoi r&p t^spiKPiV, ^eurepot fi' cVl roinroiatv ol yea>pyo/ eccrcv* ofirot srXi/dec 
TrXeloTOi *1pSS>v idvrss* xal rovrotatp ofire finrXa iarip dpr/iat oCre piXti rd 
TToXipia ipya, oXXd rt)p ofirot ipyaCoprat* Ka\ rods <l>dpovs rots re /Sbtrt- 

Xeurrt xai r§ai vdXtatP oatu avrdpopoi, oSrot aTrof^epovorc* xal el irdXepos is 
clXX^Xovff rotarip *lpSoiatp rvxot,r«jp ipyaCopivw r^p yrjpov Bipts a(fnv SsrreaBaty 
ovSi avrr^p rrfp yrjp ripvttv dXXd o2 piv iroXepovirt teal xaroKalvovatp dXXi^Xovr 
oTTcor rvxotfp, oi fie irXjjaiop avr&p xar iavxdfv dpoOcrtv, fj rpvy&tnPy ^ icXa^ 
Sowrip, $ BeptCovatP, Tpiroi fie' elatp 'IpSotatp ol popies, ol notpipes re xal ffov 
KoXoft, ical ofirot oSre xard ndktasy oSre ip r^t x&pjfatp olxiovin* popdSes ri 
etert, xal dvd rd fipea fitorevovai* ifidpop fie xal oSrot mrd tUp Knipisep dsrotfHpown* 
xal Brfpevovatp ofirot dvd r^ oppiBds re xal dypta Btjpia^ 

XII. Teroprov fie cart rd SrjptovfSytxop rc xal xamjIXiKdp yepos, Ka\ ofirot Xet- 
rovpyol elaty xal (f^Spop diro^povo'iv dfrd rwp tpy»p r&p tr^crepwF, irXi^y ye fii^ ficroi 
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Arrian dividea the Indians into seven classes^ and arranges at 
the head of them those called sophists, (rof^iorac, or learned men, 
who were inferior in number to the other classes, but far surpassed 
them in honour and distinction. They did not labour nor con- 
tribute to, the public support, but they sacrificed to the gods ^ for 
the public welfare, and assisted private persons in making their 
sacrifices. They were the sole persons skilled in divination. They 
made predictions of the seasons of the year, and of impending 
public calamities, but they did not predict with respect to private 
affairs. If they predicted falsely they were condemned to silence in 
future. They went naked; in the winter they basked in the sun, and 
in summer reposed in the meadows and cool places under trees 
some of which Nearchus describes as covering five acres, [TrXedpa] 
and capable of shading ten thousand men. They lived on fruit and 
the bark of trees. 

ra apTfia o7r\a noUovcriv oItoi 5c koI pitrSov cV tov koivov npoaXapfidpovaiv. 
*£v de TOVTip y€V€i oi rc vavTrr}yo\ sat oi pavreu eltrip^ ocrot Kara tovs Trorapovs 
trXaovo’i, JJepTrrop 5c yepos earip *Ip8oi(rip, oi TroXepurrar nXifOet /icv BtvTepop 
ptrtk roifs yeoapyovf, irXfitrrji 5c eXevOeplj] rc Kai fvOvpifi €7nxpf6p€Pop‘ Kai ovroi 
dtrictjTai p6pcop r£p 7roX€piKcap tpytap tltrL Ta 5c onXa itKKoi avrots rroieovaiy Kai 
iTTWovs itXXoi nap€xov<rr Kai diaKopovtrip cVl crrparo7rc5ov ciXXoi, oi rovs rc 
tmrovs aitroXf 6€pa7r€vov<rt, Kai ra ZwXa cKKaOaipova-tf Kai rovs €Xe<l>apTas dyovat^ 
Kai rh dppxira Koa‘ptova-ir€ Kai ffviox€Vova-ip. Aurol 5c, cor’ hp pip TroXcficiv 5c(, 
irdkfpovtrar wlp^prfs '5c ytpoptprj^y fvdvpiovo’r Kai (rffyip piaSos €k tov koipou 
T oa’6r8€ €px€Tah Kai aXXovs rp€(l>€tp utt avrov €vpapi<os. '^E/croi 5c cccriv 
IpbohriVt oi cTriVfcoTroi /caXcofici^oi. 02hro« c</>o/9Q)(rt ra ytpoptpa koto, rc r^v 
Kartk rag rroXiag’ Kai ravra dpayyeXXovai r^ jSaacXei, iP€Vir€p /3aart- 
XfWPrai 'Ipdor fj roig rcXcaiv, ipaw€p avropopoi fitri Kai rovroig ov Oipig ‘^ci7dor 
dyoyycTXai ov5ci', ov5c rig *Ip8&p airiTjv citric ylrevaatrOai. '^Effdopoi 5c cicrtv, ol 
imip r&p Koip&p PovXevdptpoi opov r^ /SaaiXcT, 7 Kara wdiXiag oaai avropopoi^ 
€rifP r^viP dpx^fTi. IlX^^ct pip oXiyop r6 yipng roOrd eWi, crofftir; Si Kai SiKaid- 
rrprif iK irdprwp grpoKCKpiptPOV €p0fp 01 rc apxoprtg avroicip cViXcyoioioi, koI 
Saoi popdpxai Kai ihrapxoi Kai Bija'avpo^livXaKig rc kuI orparo^vXoiecc, pavapxoi 
rc Kai ra/iiai, xai rS>p Korh y€apyifjp Hpyap ^nrrdrai. Vapitip 5c €( Mpov 
yiptogf oi Bipig* olop roitn yccupyotaiv cVe rod SripiovpyiKovy ^pirdXw ovSi Svo 
rixpag hrirT;S€V€iP top avrSp, OvSi rovro Bipig* ovSi dp^ifitip c£ Mpov yip€Og 
fir MpOP* dtoPf yccDpytxdv cx popitog ycxccrdaf, h popia €k StfpiovpyiKov, Movpop 
cr^/criv (ivcirai, <ro</>icrTi)v cx Travrog ycVcor ygpiirOai* ori ov poXBoKh Toiai cro^i- 
OT;gcriv f l<rl npr^ypara^ dKXh irdpr^p rdkfUTr^pdrara. 

^ \ire have it f^rom the mouths of the gymnoeophists, that they wonhipped 
Gk>d only with hymns, nor did they saoriffee animal life at all; Arrian, therefore, 
in his rotr Bcotr dvo-omnir, must have slipped into the plural number while thinking 
of his own polytheism. Elsewhere he says diey worshipped God only. 

* Fieus Indies. One of these trees in the Nanah Mawal, in the Dekhan, of 
which I have a drawing, and under which I encamped for some days, was capable 
of affording vertical shade to 20,000 men ; allowing a foot and a biuf square to 
c«oh man. 
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The next class to the sophists was the husbandmen, yccopyoi, the 
most numerous in the Indian community. These did not carry 
arms nor engage in war, but cultivated their lands and paid tribute 
to the kings or the free cities. In intestine wars it was looked 
upon as a crime to devastate their fields, and they quietly attended 
to their harvest and vintage. 

The third class was the shepherds, vofites, or herdsmen, vroifi€V€s 
TV icat povKdXoh and these neither lived in towns nor villages, but led 
a wandering life in the mountains, hunting birds and wild beasts, 
and paying tribute from their herds and fiocks. To this day, this 
class of society is separate and distinct froip the Hindu community, 
under the name of Brinjaries, with precisely the manners and 
habits described by Arrian. They do not follow the Brahmanical 
or Puranic creeds, but have their own peculiar faith and ceremonies. 
I had occasion, formerly^ to call public attention to the identity of 
the peculiar personal ornaments worn by the Brinjaries, male and 
femide, and those sculptured on the figures in the Buddhist caves in 
Western India 5 and the mention of the tribe by Sakya and Arrian, 
gives increased interest to the reference. 

The fourth tribe was that of the artificers and tradesmen, 
hyifkiovpyiK6v re kax KowfikiKov : they were public servants, and paid 
tribute by their labour*, excepting such as fabricated arms. These 
were paid by the treasury. In this class, also, were ship and boat 
builders. • 

The fifth tribe was that of the soldier, 7ro\efU(rrai, who exclusively 
used arms and engaged in military affairs ; and they were supported 
from the public treasury. As was the case with Western nations of 
the same age, they used war chariots, drawn by horses, in battle ; 
and as has occurred in Europe, the testimony of this fact is only 
found ih ancient writings and sculptures, the usage having ceased 
for ages. 

The sixth class 'Hw that of the episcopi, hrieKtmoh or inquisitors, 
who denounced all offenders and offences, whether in town or 
country, to the kings where kings ruled, and to the magistrates 
where communities governed themselves. Arrian here pays,a £|^h 
compliment to the moral tone of the Indians at this period, by 
saying, that it was not lawful for these Inquisitors to report uatra^; 
but. Meed, the /adfoa# have never been charged with the want 0 / truth ! 

> Tnnaactioiis Aaistic Society, vol. iff. 

• ArtimindABiifiydeeerilMS Ike Bam Balowteh village s/sten^iw 
the tmdes woddi^ gxafidtoiisly foe the govenunen^ sad the hmbaddmiui^ 
fiiem by a trilllii^ share of his pfodoee. ; 
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' The seventh class consisted of those who consulted on public 
affairs : they were few in number^ but far superior to all the others 
in wisdom and equity. From them were chosen the leaders of 
armies and fleets, provpp|al governors, magistrates, and superin- 
tetidants of rural affaii;|ilf Arrian concludes by saying, that it was 
unlawful for these classes to intermarry with each other; and it 
was not permitted to a husbandman to marry amongst the me- 
chanics, nor the reverse 3 nor could one man exercise two trades, 
nor leave his own and adopt another; a husbandman could not 
turn shepherd, nor the latter turn mechanic. Nevertheless, all 
classes might join that of the sophists, [in fact that class was so con- 
stituted, whose life, so far from being an easy one, was the most 
painful of all. The most singular feature in lfais,description of the 
constituents of Indian society in the third century before Christ, 

is THE ABSOLUTE AND TOTAL OMISSION OF THE TERM BrAHMAN, 
AND OP ANY ALLUSION TO THEM WHATEVER ; moreover, the term 
never once occurs from the beginning to the end of Arrian's 
Historic Indica, 

Is it possible to suppose, therefore, that a talented and distin- 
guished person like Arrian, high in station, and with all the neces- 
sary means at his disposal, who sat down deliberately to give an 
account of a great people, should have forgotten to mention the 
primary and most influential class of society, the Brahmans. .If 
they had been a numerous body, or held any station whatever ; 
indeed, if they had existed at all, excepting as Ma touan lin describes 
them, 700 years afterwards, *•' chief of the tribes of Barbarians,*" 
[foreigners,] or as Soung yun speaks of them, The Brahmans 
[who] are considered as the superior cast amongst the Strangers," 
they ought to have had a place in Arrian's account of the cppistitu- 
tion of Indian society. In fact, when ^he notices them in l^Alex- 
ander's Expedition, which is only done, I believe, thrice, and then 
casually, he evidently alludes to them as a tribe. After speaking 
of the towns of the Malli*, which were below the junction of the 
Jelum and Chenab, he says, ** Alexander led his forces to a town of 
the Brahmans^,** apparently in the territories of the Mali!, for it was 
said some of the Malli h^ sought refuge in it. The town and 
castle were vigorously and j|ertinaciously defended by its inhabitants, 
15000 of whom Iqst their lives;] and this very defence proves that 
the Brahmans” were armed, and, therefore, not exclusively a sacer- 

^ A fires people living under their own laws. Anabasis^ lib. vi cap. vi. 

» Anabasis, lib, vi. cap, vii. 

* In lib, vi. cap. xviu Arrian identifies these Brahmans with the sophists ips' 
gynmosopiusts] of Indian society, [ot eoffnaral roU Mois elver,] and as tiie 
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dotal class as they pretend to be from their very origin. But, in 
truth, there is no mention whatever of the Brahmans, [the Gy nri no- 
sophists not being Brahmans,] until Alexander had descended 
below the confluence of the Hydaspis anf^^he Acesines, [Jelum and 
Chenab,] to the Hydraotes, [Ravi,] somlil^here about the present 
Multan, and proximately to the only locality in India where Fa 
hian found heretics congregated in numbers, the arid country 
between the Indus and the Jumna. Hiuan thsang, also, in the 
seventh century, locates a heretic population, without saying whether 
it was Brahmanical or not, between the Indus and Ajmir. And the 
Chinese general, Heuen tse, who had carried O lo na shun, the 
minister of King Siladitya of Berar, prisoner to China, a.d. 6^18 to 
650, on his return to India to And the philosopher's stone, says, he 
travelled all over the kingdoms of the Brahmans, [Po lo mun,] which 
were met with in the country called the winters of Pan cha fa, [Pun- 
jab.] But previously to enlarging on the probably secular character 
of the Brahmans, it is necessary to call attention to the points of 
correspondence between Buddha's description of the origin and 
constitution of Indian society, and the description of Indian society 
by Arrian. In the end of the seventh century before Christ, or the 
beginning of the sixth, Buddha divides the population of India into 
five distinct bodies : 

> 1st. The rulers and lords of cultivated lands, Khettani, whence 
Khattiyo, [in Sanskrit, Kshatrya.] 

2nd. Suppressors, eradicators, inquisitors or censors, [Bahmana 
or Bhabana ; in Sanskrit, Brahmana.] 

3rd. Artificers, mechanics, tradesmen, &c., Wessa, [in Sanskrit, 
Vaisya.] 

The shepherds, herdsmen, and hunters, Sudda, [in San- 
8krit,''^dra.] 

The priests and ascetics, Samana, [in Sanskrit, Sramana,] 
constituted from the four preceding classes. 

About 270 years afterwards, Arrian’s authorities, the companions 
of Alexander, together with Megasthenes, divide the population of 
India into seven distinct bodies. 

5th. The military tribe, which combined with the seventh class, 
[the counsellors,] corresponds with Buddha's first tribe. 

fith. The inquisitors, suppressors, eradicators or censors, eot- 
responding prectse/y with Buddha's second class. 

4tb. Artificers, mechanics^ tradesmen, &c., corresponding exactly 
with Buddha’s third class. 

sophisfS belcBl^ to sU cssties, it is impossible these nfisesiled Brahmsas eboM 
have been the Bsme as the modem Bnhnians. 


1 
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3rd. The shepherds, herdsmen, and hunters, corresponding 
exactly with Buddha's fourth class. 

Ist. The sophists, corresponding exactly with Buddha’s fifth 
class, for the sophists were constituted from all the other classes. 

Arrian's second tribe is that of the husbandmen, the most 
numerous of all, but it is not specifically mentioned by Buddha 5 
however,'as he derives Khattiyo [Sanskrit Kshatrya,] from Khettani, 
cultivated lands, it should be comprised in his first class, for the 
Sudra tribe is limited, from their habits, to the hunters and shep- 
herds ; there is, therefore, no other location for the husbandmen 
than amongst the Khattiyos. Arrian describes the husbandman as 
respected, and having his rights preserved even in the strife of war. 

Arrian's small seventh class of leaders of armies |and fleets, 
governors and magistrates, is not distinctively put forth by Buddha, 
but it must be included amongst his rulers," and belongs, there- 
fore, to the Khattiyo tribe. 

Although the above two accounts of the state of the Indian 
population were written with an interval of nearly three centuries 
between them, it appears to me that few persons can read the 
details without the strongest impression being left upon their minds, 
that both accounts essentially describe the same state of society ^ in 
fact, the same social organization of the nations of India \ nor can 
the reader fail to be struck with surprise, not that there should be 
discrepancies, but that there should be such extensive accordance, 
after the lapse of three centuries, between the details supplied by 
foreigners, heretics, and Greeks, and those supplied by a learned 
native, himself prince, saint, spiritual leader, and historian. 

It remains to be asked, whether these accounts describe a 
Buddhist or Brahmanical state of society. Buddha motions 
Bahmans, [Brahmans,] but they belonged to a secular clai^ they 
bore civil offices, and the sacerdotal class was entirely distii|jg^froifk '< 
thevi 5 and, indeed, it was so constituted, that it was impossible 
Brahmans could have belonged to it, with the exclusive character 
they now arrogate to themselves. Moreover, the institution of 
inquisitors, or censors, is a Buddhist institution ; it is found recorded 
in Asoko's edicts in the third century before Christ, shortly after or 
contemporary with Alexander’s invasion 3 and it exists to this day 
amongst the Buddhists of China. As far as this fact goes, there- 
fore, Buddha's and Arrian's description relntes to a Buddhist 
social system. . 

la all states of society, even in incipient fpiyj^sation, it is found 
that members of the community are set for sacerdotal pur«- 
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poses. Buddha states, that this order in India was the Samana or 
Buddhist priesthood, and the account of Arrian practically does not 
militate against itj and as no other sacerdotal class whatever is 
mentioned as a constituent body, the people in general must neces- 
sarily have been Buddhist. 

With respect to the pastoral class, shepherds and herdsmen, if it 
be represented by the mqdem Brinjaries, it is to this day not 
Brahmanical. It is not stated by Buddha what was tbe religious 
persuasion of the rulers, including the Khattiyos and the Wessus, 
[Vaisya,] but we have so many ancient inscriptions and coins of 
Buddhist kings, and no coins whatever of ancient Hindu rulers 
until the seventh or eighth century a.d., or even doubtful inscriptions 
before the fourth century, that it is not unfair to infer, combined with 
the preceding facts, that the rulers were generally Buddhist, as is 
asserted by the Chinese; and I have already quoted Mr. James 
Prinsep's opinion, which is ‘of the highest value, that at the time of 
Alexander's inroad, India was not only under Buddhist rulers, but 
Buddhist institutions. With respect to the Vaisya, [or tradesmen 
class,] a considerable proportion of the bankers and Wanees [dealers 
in grocery, grain, drugs, &.c.,] are Jains, [a schismatic offset from 
the Buddhists,] in many parts^of India to this day. 

It is found that Arrian's sixth, fourth, third, and first classes, 
correspond exactly with the second, third, fourth, and fifth classes 
described by Buddha; the same arguments, therefore, apply to 
them, and the same deductions are admissible,, as in the former 
instances. Arrian's fifth tribe of soldiers, and his seventh class of 
leaders of fleets and armies, &c., belong to Buddha's ** rulers and 
lords of cultivated lands." A class of counsellors" does not apply 
to with Brahmanical phases, and it might have grown 

out the necessities of government and the progress of civili- 
zatidflii^ between Buddha’s and Alexander's time. Mr. B. Hodgson, 
however, in his translations of the Nepalese accounts of the peopling 
the valley of Nepal, quotes the following:—*' Sakya Sinha, [Bud- 
dha,] who was bom at Kapila Vasta, [Oude,] accompanied *by 
the Raja of Benares, 1350 bhikshu’s. Counsellors op State, 
and a crowd of peasantry, made a pilgrimage to Nepal.'* J. A. S. B., 
vol. iii. p. 220. ** The counsellors" made a class of society by 

Arrian, but not so distinguished by Buddha, were nevertheless, 
accordhig to these Nepalese authorities, as ancient as Buddha’s time; ^ 
and as they accompanied him as a religious teacher, they would 
be Buddhists. '^ Although Arrian makes a distinct class of coon* 
seliove, Nearchus, speaking of the sophists, says:—**' Brachmanas in^ 
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civitatibus versari, et Reges sequi> et eorum consiliarios esse ; caeteros 
vero quae ad naturara pertiuent contemplari ; et ex his Calanum 
fuisse." Strabo^ lib. 15 . Now we know from all authorities, these 
gymnosophists, sophists, or miscalled Brahmans, from the want of 
caste, and from other causes, could not have been Brahmans ; but as 
they conformed to a Buddhist state of society as priests and coun- 
sellors, they might have been Buddhists. I have stated that Arrian 
in his HistoAa Indica, never once mentions the name ** Brahman,'* 
nor alludes’to it •, but in his Anabasis, in the mention of the Brahmans 
in Upper Scinde, who had occasioned the defection of some towns, 
he INCIDENTALLY says, they were the sophistae of the Indians, and, 
consequently, constituting his first and most dignified class. It is 
now desirable to show that Arrian, and probably, from him, many 
other Western authors, may have mistaken the Sam&na of the Bud- 
dhists for the Bdhmknd of the Hindus. Arrian makes the sophists 
or gymnosophists the sacerdotal class of Indian society, and they 
were constituted fuom all other classes of Indian society : 
ANY ONE WHO CHOSE MIGHT BE A SOPHIST^ which gocs the length 
of saying that au outcast might turn Brahman ! I In the Hindu 
system, the Brahmans being sprung from the mouth of Brahma,— 
belonging to an exclusive body, inta which it was impossible that 
any other part of the Indian populatw' should enter or be received, 
who could neither eat nor drink with, nor even touch, their fellow 
men of a lower denomination without pollution, — it would surely 
not be necessary to proceed one step further to prove that Arrian's 
sophists, with sacerdotal habits and absence of caste, could not 
POSSIBLY HAVE BEEN Brahmans. But Arrian, and Fa hian, and 
others, supply additional facts, which strengthen the deduction, that 
the sophists or gymiiosophists could not have been Brahmans, at 
least with their modern pretensions. The Brahmans are not known 
ever to have gone naked, like the sophists. The Brahmans are not 
known ever, with one exception, to have ascended the funeral pile 
alive, like Calanus and the Buddhist patriarch Ananda'; so far from 
it, their life was guarded by every conceivable religious and moral 
panoply that selfishness could invent, and superstition impress upon 

> Tnrpcapucl eos [the supposed Brahmans] putari corporis morbom : quern 
si quia veretur, seipsum igni e vita cducit: nam constructo rcffo supet eum 
peruneHu sedei, et aocendi jubens immotus eomburitur! Strabo, Hb> lA And 
shordy afterwai^, he says Calanus ascended the funenil-pUe aeeofdmg to the lam 
of hit county 

AtoXex^wt d* eW rovrmo KoXds^ 60 fcat avvoKoXovd^oair^ /SaatXei 
nfptrcdor, KOI cifTothivfii' r^ narpt^ rtOevra firl wvpKoUw rdre ^ crl 
rvxfts sf /ftfsov- 
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the minds of monarchs and nations 3 they guarded their lives^ even 
against the wives of their bosom, by making it disgraceful and 
degrading for them not to rush into the flames which consumed the 
body of their deceased husbands ; for which, however, there is not 
any authority in the Vedas. The Brahmans, in their modern arro- 
gance and exclusiveness, cannot come into contact with their fellow- 
men of a lower caste than themselves, or partake of their hospitalities 
without pollution, much less, therefore, could thesT^DiNE with 
Greeks and foreigners as did the two sophists at Taxila, mentioned by 
Strabo on the authority of Aristobulus. * ApiaroBovKos Se r&v iv 
Ta^iKots cro<f>i(Tr&v ISaiv Bvo Bpayjiavas dfi^oTipovs^ rov 

fiev irpecrfivrepov i^yprifievov^ rov Se vedorepov KOfjurfTrjVj dfi<f> 0 T€- 
pots atcoXovdelv fiadrird^i' 'rrapep^opivovs Be Kat TTpo^ rrfv 
'AXe^dvBpov rpdire^av irapaardvras BeiTrvelv. 

One of these was shaven^ the other wore his hair, and both 
followed Alexander for some time-3 indeed, the elder of the two, 
[Calanus ?] continued with him, being clothed and fed. Tov Bk 
avvaTTcipai reXovs^ /cal p^erap^^maaorOai /cal peraOiadai 

r7}v Biacrav^ avvovra rep /SaaiXet emrcpLcopbevov Be viro rtveov 
Xeyeiv^ d>s i/crrXrfpa}(r€C€ ra rerrapaKovra err) t 7}9 a/TKriaetos a 
vrr€<r')(€TO. Strabo, lib. l^*^^i^d that there might be no mistake 
about this being the habit or the sophists at large, and that the 
miscalled Brahmans might take their food from anybody without 
pollution, Strabo says a little after, that they ** investigated about 
nature, and foretelling of storms, droughts, and diseases 3 and 
entering into a city, dispersed themselves in the markets 3 and from 
whomsoever they met, bringing figs or grapes, they received gratui- 
tously 3 and if oil, it*was poured upon them, and they were anointed 
with it : and every rich house was open to them, even to the women's 
apartment, and when they entered, they shared in tdb meal 
and conversation." The hardiest maintainer of the identity of the 
gymnosophists and Brahmans will scarcely assert that a Brahman 
can partake of anybody's meal, or suffer himself to be greased by 
whomsoever pleases in the street. 

^Ecfyq S* axnovs koX ra rrepl (f>va’iv TroXXd e^erdcai^ /cal rrpo- 
crrjfiaalav ofifipoovj av'XjiS/v^ voar&v' dmovra^ S’ ctv reoXiv 
/card rds dyopd^ a/ceBdvvvaOair Breo 8’ av /cofii^ovrt av/ca ^ 
fiorpv*: weptjrvxo^^Kh Xafifidveiv Ba/pedv Trepiix^^^^* iXaiov 
€tnj^ tcarax^dai aircov koX aXel^etrOai^ &7racrav $i irXovalav 
oIkUlv dveia9a% avrots ywaiKoovlriBos^ eialovran Si 

Seiirvov /eoivcovetv /cal Xoyosv, 
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' In addition to the preceding, Megasthenes says, as quoted by 
Strabo, *Oios ffv /cal 6 Kd\avo 9 aKoXaoTOs &v0p(owo9, /cai ratr 
'AXe^dvSpov TpaTTe^acs ieiovXa/pbivo^f that Calanus was a de- 
pendant at the table of Alexander, a position in which no Brahman 
could have remained ; but from the following it will be observed, 
the objection would not hold good in case the sophists were Bud- 
dhists. A friend of mine, long resident in Burmah, tells me, that 
the Buddhist priests daily quit their monasteries before sunrise, 
with a begging pot at their breast, their heads being entirely shaven 
and uncovered, and they pass through the streets without looking 
to the right or to the left, [like the Samanero who met Sakya before 
he became Buddha,] and without saying a word. The laity piously 
disposed put food, already cooked, into the begging pot ; when the 
priest has enough he goes to his monastery and eats his breakfast. 
Before twelve o'clock he proceeds as in the morning, and collects his 
dinner : after twelve o'clock he cannot eat. It is thus seen that 
the Buddhist priest eats from the hands of every man without pollu- 
tion j and, like the miscalled Brahmans [sophists] of the Greeks, 
requires neither fire nor kitchen. 

If it be objected that the gymnosophists submitted to painful 
penances like the modern Hindu Tapasvis, or Sanyasis, it will be 
recollected that Buddha himself gave them the example in sitting 
under his sacred tree [Ficus Indica] at Gaya, for six years, until life 
was nearly extinct, expiating his misdeeds, whatever they were, or 
propitiating the Great First Cause. And the ascetic Buddhist priest, 
described by Fa hian, who lived for forty years in his cave near the 
mountain of Security, in Ceylon, exhibits another type of the 
sophists i indeed, ascetism and eremitism, as well as monachism, 
were a part of Buddhism. If it be borne in mind also, that the 
Brahmans of Alexander's time, if they were a sacerdotal tribe at all, 
were commanded by the Vedas daily to take animal life, and use 
flesh in their sacrifices and bloody rites \ a habit not interdicted 
until the ninth century by Sankhara Acharya, the Saiva reformer, 
after the fall of Buddhism, and that the sophists and gymnosophists 
lived, by their own account, Buddhist- like, [vide Palladius de Brag- 
manibus,] entirely and exclusively upon fruits^ gi'MpR herbs, and 
water, and never took animal life, — Brahmans and sophists must be 
as wide as the poles asunder in their habits. 

Saint Ambrosius, who writes on the location, doctrine, and 
manners of the Brahmans, [Brachmani a nonnuNis gymnesopkistce a 

: ^ Vide Dr. Steyeusou's Tnuutlatioas of Portions of the Rig Veda. 
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quibusdam philosophi seu sapientes Indorum appellanturJi says he had 
his account from the mouth of Bishop Musaeus^ who had travelled 
to India, China, the Punjab, and Affghanistan, for the purpose of 
seeing Brahmans, in the middle of the fourth century, a. d., and 
who saw Alexander s altars, nevertheless did not see a Brahman, 
Quadam ergo nova, non autem Brachmanos se vidisse affirmat;* 
but Musseus conversed with Scholasticus, a Thebean, who went to 
India vid the Red Sea, landing on the coast of Malabar and pro- 
ceeding to Ceylon, who hnd seen Brahmans ; and as he was seized 
by some petty chief and kept in servitude for six years, he learnt 
the native language, and may be supposed, therefore, to describe 
with sufficient means of accuracy. He says, ''Quod genus Brach- 
manorum non ex propria tantum voluntate stecularibus rebus renuntial^ 
sed potius ut ex judicio Dei pendens, ac divinitatis ope sulfultum. 
Naturaliter enim nudi in finitimis duvii regionibus vivunt. NuUi 
apud eos quadrupedes, nullus terrte cultus, nullus ferri usus, nuUum 
instrumenti genus quo fieri aliquod opus possit. Habent autem illic 
deliciosas atque optimas auras, et saluberrime temperatas. Colunt 
SEMPER Devm, cujus vcram quidem ac distinctam notitiam se ha- 
bere profitentur, omnemque providentiae ejus ac divinitatis rationem 
discernere. Jugiter orant, orantes vero non orientalem partem, 
unde oritur sol, aspiciuntj sed coelum potius intuentur. Edunt 
autem ea quae super terram pecudum more potuerint invenire, hoc 
est arborum folia, et olera sylvestria/’ He then says they live near 
the Ganges, and separate from their wives after the birth of a son ; 
and adds " Hsc est ergo vita et conversatio Brachmanorum.'* We 
have here nearly the same description of the sophists, miscalled 
Brahmans, from the personal knowledge of a Christian bishop in 
the fourth century a.d., which Buddha gave in the sixth century b.c., 
of Buddhist priests, and Alexander s polytheist historians gave in the 
third century b.c. The so-called Brahmans of Ambrosius, there- 
fore, could not have been Brahmans at all, because they emanated 
from society at large, — ^because they went naked, — because they 
were monotheists and ndt polythei8t8,-'-becau8e they were entirely 
cut off from all secular occupations, — because tfiey lived on water, 
and herbs, and grain, and did not offer animal sacrifices, [which 
the Brahmans did then and do now, formerly even partaking of the 
sacrifices,3'***and because they led a sylvan and the Brahmans an 
urban life. A very few years after St. Ambrosius wrote from the 
personal testimony of Musseus, the worldly and secular habits of 
the Brahmans is attested by Fa hian^ who had them on board ship 
with bim^ trahing to China as mbbchants!! The rest of 
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Aiiibro8iu8*8 account is compiled from different authors ; but, singu- 
larly, there is no mention of any other philosophic or religious 
sect, but that which he calls Brahmanical. In one place he makes 
Dandamis say to Alexander, Nos honoramus Deum, et amamus 
hominem, negligimus aurum, contemnimu8 mortem,*' And further, 
he adds, Amicus mihi est omnium Deus, et de ipsis cum eodem 
rebus loquor, malorum hominum verba non apdio. Coelum habeo 
pro tecto, terra mihi tota pro lecto est. Fluvii mihi potum minis- 
trant, mensam silva suppeditat. Non vescor animalium visceribus, ut 
leones, neque intra pectora mea inclusse quadrupedum aut volatilium 
cames putrescudt, nec sum mortuorum sepulchrum, sed providentia 
naturalis omnes mihi fructus ut lac mater infundit." An anonymous 
author, quoted in the book of Falladius, relates a colloquy between 
Dandamis, called king of the Brahmans, and Alexander, and puts into 
• the mouth of the former the substance, and almost the words, of the 
Buddhist decalogue. '' Nil appetit amplius quam ratio natures fla- 
gitat 5 locus non preebetur invidiee, ubi nullus superior est: nulla nos 
ludicra spectacula nec equina certamina, nec scenicas turpitudines 
affectamus^ sanguinis fluenta manantia abhorremus; nullus apud nos 
incestus, nullum adulterium, nulla corruptio nominatur." ** Non 
suscipit Deus sacra sanguines. Cultum diligit incruentum, spernit 
funesta libamina verbo propitiatur orantibus.'* In honorem divinum 
pecudes innocuas non mactamus and the following passage occurs 
in marked contrast to the habits of Fa hian's merchant Brahmans : 
** Nos mercandi gratia pontum classibus non sulcamus,'* &c., &c. 
And the following passages would seem to refer to the multitudinous 
Buddhist caves in India : — ** Quin potius, in defossis telluris spe- 
luncis, aut concavis montium latebris capaciter habitamus." And 
Tutius nos defcndit ab imbre spelunca quam tegula." From the 
following passage it would appear they were not all entirely naked, 
•—a fact which would remove the only objection to their being Bud- 
dhist priests : — ** Nullus apud nos pretiosus amictus est, nulla vestis 
fucato colore contexitur. Membra papyri tegmine, vel quod est 
verius pudore velantur.*’ 

The mention by this author of theatrical representations is 
curious, as it is one of the ten chief interdicts of the. Buddhists to 
witness scenic representations, while Brahmans wrote plays. 

The Brahmans are now polytheists^ and the best that can be said 
of them is, that they may anciently have worshipped the elements, 
while the sophists worshipped one God. When Calanus was per- 
suaded by Alexander to abandon his companions, and follow him, 
the sophists censured Calanus, Uiat he should prefer any other lord 
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to God : — airoXvrriav rriv wapa <r^LiTLv evSaifioviaVf 6 Se 
BeaTToriv dfXXoi/ ^ rov &€bv iOepdnreve and Dandamis^ in his 
reply to Alexander, expressly says, God is the great king. He is 
my Lord**, and sole God. 'Epibs ovros Seairorrfs koX Qeos pLOvos, 
And several other authorities to the same effect can be quoted. 

By torturing metaphysical obscurities and incongruities, those 
who desire it endeavour to fix upon the Buddhists a disbelief in the 
existence of God in heaven, or a soul in man ; but such beliefs are 
utterly incompatible with the acknowledged belief of the majority 
of the people in Buddhist nations, in a future state of rewards and 
punishments, — of heavens and hells of various degrees, necessarily 
involving a belief in a Judge and Dispenser of these rewards and 
punishments,— of a belief in transmigration, with a power of 
obtaining knowledge of the previous states of existence; thus 
establishing continued identity and consciousness. The very fact 
of the pious and bloodless annual sacrifices to the manes of deceased 
ancestors, establishes the belief in the existence of the soul after 
death. But because the Buddhists also believe that it is possible for 
an individual, [practically one in thousands of millions or billions,] by 
PERFECT VIRTUE and PERFECT KNOWLEDGE, to escspe from further 
transmigrations, or probationary existence, and to attain Njbutti, 
or Nirwana, ov final emancipation, or absorption into the First Cause, 
who is necessarily passionless and incapable of suffering, the Bud- 
dhists are stigmatized as atheists. Buddha's own hymn, on his 
becoming a Buddha, testifies to his belief in God : — 

Through Tarlous transmigrations 
I must travel if 1 do not discover, 

The Builder whom Jieekg 
Painful are repeated tnuismigrations I 
I have Men the Architect, [and said,] 

Thou shalt not build me another house ; 

Thy rafters are broken, 

Thy roof timbers scattered ; 

My mind is detached [from all existing objects,] 

I have attained to the extinction of desire ^ 

Who is the Builder he must discover, ere he can escape from 
mortal sufferings ? Who the architect that builds up bis frame anew 
through successive painful transmigrations, until by perfect virtue 
and perfect knowledge he discovers the builder, and escapes from the 
architect who keeps him in a probationary state ? The requisite 
degree qf virtue and knowledge being attained^ he ceases to have 

^ Xifb; rii. cap. H. * Palladios ds GcalibiiB ladbs. 

* Vide The Ccyloii Friend, ia»7 to 1030, p. 109. 
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sublunary feelings, desires, or sufferings, — ^has final emancipation , — 
loses personal identity, the EFfl ceases, and becomes incorporated 
with the First Cause ! This may be startling to Christians, but it 
is not atheism. 

In a sermon of Buddha's, he says, On account of cleaving to 
existing objects, renewed existence (or reproduction after death) 
[occurs] ; on account of reproduction of existence, birth $ on account 
of birth, — decay, death, sorrow, crying, pain, disgust, and passionate 
discontent. But from the cessation of ignorance, is the cessation of 
consciousness, body and mind, sensation, reproduction, birth, sor- 
row, pain,” &c. &c. Can it be that the propounder of these opinions 
was an atheist, and disbeliever in the existence of the soul ? These 
notices of Buddha's doctrines are from translations from the Pali 
by'the Rev. D. J. Gogerly in The Friend, and he elsewhere says, the 
Buddhists believe in supernatural agency, excepting the agency of an 
almighty, self-existent Being, the creator of all I 

Buddha describes the Brahmans as filling secular offices only, 
between .543 to 600 n.c. •, and Nearchus, quoted by Strabo, says 
the Brahmans followed kings, and from them their counsellors were 
chosen } others contemplated nature, and Calanus was one of these. 
Arrian mentions a town of Brahmans, and the inhabitants defending 
it pertinaciously, 325 b.c. 5 and Fa hian found them as merchants, 
taking goods to China for sale, in the ship in which he embarked, 
A.D. 412. We have them, therefore, through successive ages, proved 
to be engaged in secular and worldly pursuits. There being serious 
objections to the supposition that the sophists or gymnosophists 
were Brahmans, it remains to be shown what approximation there 
is between the sophists and the Buddhist priests. The Buddhist 
priests [Samana], like the sophists, could not engage in secular 
pursuits at all ; they begged their simple daily food, and therefore 
ate out of everybody's hands without pollution or degradation, 
and could have dined with Alexander, like the sophists, without 
loss of caste; and the ascetic part lived on fruits, herbs, and 
water, like the sophists. They sprung from every class of 
society, like the sophists. Ananda, the Buddhist* patriarch, like 
Calanus, ascended the funeral pile the Buddhists did not destroy 
animal life, like the sophists. In some of the Buddhist caves of 
Western India, personages, evidently of a sacred character, are 
sculptured entirely naked, as the gymnosophists are represented, 
and I have drawings of such figures \ Moreover, Clemens Alex- 
andrinus, who makes a distincUon between the Bahmana and the 

« Vide Appendix. 
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Samana, calling the latter Semnoi, plainly the Bnddhist 

priesthood, says that the Semnoi passed all their lives naked} and 
that there may be no mistake about whom he means, he says they 
had pyramids over the bones of some god which they worshipped. 
This is in fact the Buddhist chaitya containing relics. Clemens and 
Arrian were contemporaries ; and there can be no doubt from Cle- 
mens* statement, that the gymnosophists of the latter, as both describe 
the same class, were the S&mana or Buddhist priests. Clemens also 
mentions the Buddhist nuns, and called them SefivaL And finally, 
like the sophists, the Buddhists were not polytheists, but originally 
worshipped the First Cause, or Buddha, as God> and did not worship 
the elements. Does it admit of a question, therefore, to which of 
the two classes — Samana or Bahmana — the description of Arrian 
applies ? It may be objected, that the very fact of Arrian's stating 
that no man could quit his own class, and go into another, excepting 
only the sophists, — drop his own trade, and take up that of another, 
— or marry out of his own class, involves proofs of the existence of 
the Brahmanical institution of castes. But setting aside the fact of 
the sacerdotal order being derived from all the classes, which is 
utterly impossible in the Brahmanical system; the distinction of 
castes, or professions, or grades of society, as it may be severally 
called, exists to this day without being considered a religious 
institution amongst the Buddhists of Ceylon and the Jains of 
India, who are schismatic offsets from Buddhism ; and my autho- 
rity with respect to the Jains, is a profound Orientalist, Col. 
Miles. Describing the Jains of Gujarat and Marwar, whose 
images of their saints are always represented naked, like the gym- 
nosophists, he says, The marriages are confined to their respective 
classes;' that is, the Visas intermarry with the Visas, and the Dassas 
with the Dassas, &c. &c.i And with respect to the Buddhists of 
Ceylon, The Frienji, a Ceylon magazine, for December, 1638, has an 
article on caste, from which the following is an extract: — ** There 
is this difference between Brahmanical and Buddhist caste, that the 
former is considered to be a divine ordinance, whilst the latter is 
regarded simply as a civil institution. Indeed, strictly speaking, 
there is no Buddhistical caste, though there is caste amongst Bud- 
dhists. The priesthood may be conferred indiscriminately upop all 
classes [this is what Arrian says of the sophists] ; and when the 
rite of ordination has been received, the son of the meanest outcast 
can demand equ|d honours with the scion of majesty. In actual 

> Tnsamyc^&m ci the Beysl Asiatie Seddy of Orest Britaio end Irdahd, 
Tol. m.p.S5S. 
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practice, there have been too many innovations upon this wholesome 
appointment, and caste prevails in every part of Geylon 
[amongst the Buddhists], though not with the same severity as 
upon the coast of India. One single instance may suffice as an 
example. It is upon record, that in 1835, some of the schools in 
connexion with the Church Mission at Cotta were thrown into 
temporary embarrassment, for no other reason than because certain 
of the children, at their annual feast, drank coffee out of the same 
cup as some of their class-fellows of a lower caste, [that is to 
say, of a lower or different position in society ?]" Arrian’s sophists 
and Buddha's samanas might take a share of anybody’s meal ; but 
it is to be doubted whether the Buddhist Khettano would have dined 
with the Wessa, or the latter with the Sudda. Buchanan Hamilton, 
in his work on Mysore, mentions Brahman Jains ; and the same 
fact is more than once met with in the Rev. W. Taylor’s reports on 
the Mackenzie MSS. •, and it is seen how often Fa hian has men- 
tioned Brahman, and Vaisya, and Sudra Buddhists, and the four 
castes attending periodical Buddhist sermons and prayers in Ceylon 
1429 years ago! Hence, no argument can be drawn from the 
marriage interdict mentioned by Arrian, that it was of a religious 
origin, and pertaining to castes } for caste, as a religions distinction, 
neither did nor does exist amongst Buddhists or Jains. 

With respect to the interdict to the change of trades and occu- 
pations, it appears little more than the type of the system which has 
since prevailed in Europe in its guilds and corporations, for the same 
purpose,-— that of insuring the utmost perfection in the manipula- 
tions of art : in the East by professions being handed down from 
father to son ; and in the West, by none but the previously initiated 
or instracted being received into bodies whose specific object was the 
exclusive exercise of a particular trade or business. 

Although it was impossible that the sophists or gymnosophists 
of Arrian could have been Brahmans,^ yet from his casual assertion 
to this effect, in his Anabasis, which has been already quoted, it Is 
probable most of the Gxeek authors have adopted an error, which 
might very readily have originated in the principal authorities Arrian 
quotes,-— Ptolemy and Aristobulus, mistaking Bahmana [Brahmans] 
for Samana [Buddhist priests], or Brahmana [Brahmans] for Sra- 
mana [Buddhist priests]. 

The interchange of the words involving the substitution of an 
initial letter only, might readily occur in modem times to those not 
thoroughly acquainted with Oriental languages $ how much more 
likely, then, wiss it to occur to the Greeks, coming into Upper India 
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as utter strangers, and utterly ignorant of the language of the people 
amongst whom they penetrated in a hostile manner, and little likely 
to have lengthened familiar intercourse with them ? But even in 
the cases of Strabo and Clemens, the former making a distinction 
between Brachmanes and Germanes, and the latter between Brach- 
manes and Semnoi, the descriptions of both classes are applicable to 
different orders of the Buddhist priesthood. So far we can say of 
Arrian, that he describes only one sacerdotal class in Indian 

SOCIEIY, AND THAT ONE CLASS COULD NOT POSSIBTY HAVE BEEN 
COMPOSED OF Brahmans ; from the simple fact of its being con- 
stituted from all classes of society. His error, however, has fixed 
an impression upon the mind of the European world, which has led 
to the facile credence of Brahmanical pretension, and diverted the 
thoughts from all inquiries or investigations impugning their claims. 
This is instanced in a marked manner in a book in the library of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, published in London, 1665, the year of the 
great plague, and called Palladius de Gentibus India et Bragmanibus, 
which opens with De Brachmanibus sive Gymnosophistis, testimonia 
Veterum thus at once identifying th^ naked philosophers with the 
Brahmans. The following authors aipe quoted in the volume: — 
Strabo, died 25 b.c. j Cio^o, born 106 b.c., died 43 b.c. ; Plinius, 
born 23 A.D., died 79 a.d.; Plutarchus, died 120 a.d.; Arrianus, 
born about 124 a.d., died 161 a.d. ; Apuleius, in the second ceii- 
tury^ Clemens, born 150 a.d., died 203 a.d.; Porpbyrius, born 233 
A.D., died 303 a.d.; Fhilostratus, in the end of the second century; 
Postellus, born 1505 a.d., died4587 a.d.; Palladius, born 368 a.d., 
died 431 a.d.; Vossius, born 1577 a.d., died 1649 a.d.; Labbseus, 
born 1607 a.d., died 1667 a.d.; St. Ambrosius, born 340 a.d., died 
397 A.D. ; and an' anonymous Latin author. The oldest wjriter of 
the whole of these is Cicero, who confines his notice to a few words, 
and says, The sophists of India are naked, and bear the Caucasian 
snows of winter without complaint, aud burn themselven without a 
groan^" This is not a description to apply to Brahmans ; but it 
applies to Calanus, who nevertheless is callqd a Brahman by Strabo, 
from the authority of Aristobulus ; and it applies in part to the 
Buddhist patriarch Ananda, who burnt liimself on an island in the 
Ganges. Cicero Uved at a time, although five hundred years after 
Buddha, when Buddhism pervaded the length and the breadth of the 
land in India,; and if he wrote from what was then known in the 
Western world respecting India, his description would probably be 
intended for the Aosiima, instead of the Batoana. 

^ Tusei. Qmit. lih t. ^ 
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Strabo, who died b.c. 25, is the next author quoted, and his chief 
authority is Megasthenes, who tells most marvellous tales, and is 
proportionably in discredit. He says, the philosophers of India [he 
does not call them priests] were divided into two classes, the Brach- 

f anes and the Germanes. Minute details are given of the Brah- 
ans } but the details apply almost equally to the Buddhist priests, 
and no mention is made of the chief features of Puranic or modern 
Brahmanism, t. e. Polytheism, animal sacrifices, and caste exclusive- 
ness. Indeed, the following passage would appear only to apply to 
that part of the Buddhist priesthood which educated its disciples or 
aspirants in a sacred grove [aXeror] or temple in a wood.^ One of 
the most celebrated of the Buddhist monasteries [Wiharo] was 
called ** of the vast solitude and the life of Buddha shows how 
much it was his practice to teach in groves and woods as well as in 
monasteries. The Brahmans have, indeed, in modern times, their 
temples in groves and woods ; but 1 am not aware that they have 
resident collegiate establishments for the instruction of disciples. 
Atarplfieiv 8k tovs <j>Cko<r6if>ov<; ev oKcei irpo rrjs ttoXcg)? viro 
TrepifioK^ (TviipLerp^ Xtr&s ^&VTas iv <rTtfid<Tt kuI Bopai^^ 

direypp>kvovs naX a^poSecrtcov, aKpodfievovs XAycoy 

erirovSaitoVf fieraSiSovras xal rots iOiXovai* 

The above passage contains two other matters which separated 
the gymnosophists from the Brahmans. Those who became gymno- 
sophists abandoned their wives and families, and all connexion with 
women ceased, and they abstained from everything having life, — the 
very habits of Buddhist priests ; while Brahmans, as a class, are 
not known to have put away their wives from them, nor to have 
dissolved their domestic ties, and they were commanded to make 
animal sacrifices. 

With respect to the Germanes, by which we can only understand 
the Buddhist sacerdotal order, Strabo [t. e. Megastbenes] says, those 
of them were the most honoured who were called Hylobii, [probably 
Arhau or Arahat, from the Pali art, sinful passions, and hattatta, 
being destroyed?] thus showing a knowledge of the classes^ of the 
Buddhist priesthood. These Hylobii lived in the woods, subsisting 
on wild fruits and vegetables, with vestments from the bark of trees, 
and; abstaining from wine and women. Kings consulted them 
through messengers, and by them God was worshipped and propi- 
tiated. This is applicable verbatim to the ascetic Buddhists,— ^e 
more particttlarly so, as one God only is spoken of. Tot^ Sk Fep^ 
liavas TOi/v hvrtfMiTdrQvs ^TKofitovs iwiiAJQsaBasy 

^eiinras iy rats {Xats &wo koX fcapirHv dypieoyf 
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Si<f>\o{(ov BevSpivtDV^ d<l>poSia‘i(ov otvov T 0 I 9 8k fiatrir 

Xeiftri avveivai S* dyyeXtov irvydavofievois irepl r&v airitov^ xal 
Si k/eelpcDV OcpoTrevova’i teal Xirayevovert to Seiov . . ^ 

Strabo also quotes Nearchus^ which passage I have already given. 

Pliny is the third author in order of time quoted. He died a.d,i» 
79, nearly seven hundred years after the advent of Sakya, and at a 
time when the existence of the Grecian monarchies in Affghanistan, 
and probably in the Panjab, may be supposed to have made the 
Western world somewhat familiar with India. Nevertheless, he 
makes no mention of Brahmans, but says, ** Philosophos eorum 
quos gymnosophistas vocant, ab ex-ortu ad occasum perstare con- 
tuentes solem immobilibus oculis ; ferventibus arenis toto die alternis 
pedibqs insistere*." These self-tormentors are, no doubt, Arrian's 
gymnosophists, derived from all classes of society, and consequently 
not Brahmans. 

Plutarch is the next in order of time, and in the extract given 
he does not make any mention of Brahmans, but speaks simply of 
the gymnosophists; and the extract is made up of the occult 
questions put by the Greeks to the gymnosophists, and their inge- 
nious answers. Calanus and Dandamis are mentioned% and God is 
spoken of in the singular number. 

The fifth author quoted is Arrian, of whom I have already said 
enough. 

Apuleius, who dived in the second century a.d., is the sixth 
author quoted in order of time. He states nothing about Brahmans, 
but says the wise men of India were called gymnosophists, who 
neither cultivated lands, possessed flocks, nor had to do with secular 
affairs. Wisdom ran through them, from the venerable master to 
the youngest disciples, all Buddhist characteristics ; and he satis- 
factorily proves that they could not have been Brahmans, but 
belonging to a monastic fraternity, by saying, ** Igitur ubi mensa 
posita, priusquam ednlia apponantur, omnes adolescentes ex diversis 
locis et pfficiis, ad dapem conveniunt,” combined with '*Qui nihil 
habet adferre cur prandeat, impransus ad opus foras extruditur\" 
evidently alluding to the daily collection of food by the monastic 
Buddhist priests, a fluty which is imperative upon them. Apuleius 

‘ The Bnhman did not retire to the woods until he was a gnmdfather; and 
then took his wife with him, if she chose to go. Menu, chap. vi. verses 2 and 8. 
The Hylobii, therefofe, could not have been Brahmans. Moreovor the Brahman 
could never appear naked, and not even bathe without some covering. Henu, 
chap. iv. veraoa 46 and 76* 

» Nat. Hist Uh. viL eKy.% • Fhfl. Vita Alexandri. 

« Apuleius in Floridis, ^ r 
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ia eloquent in praise of the gymnosophiats, but has not a sentence 
urhich is not applicable to a class of the Buddhist priesthood •, and 
there is reason to suppose that his gymnosophists were the Buddhist 
or Jain priests. 

The seventh author quoted is Philostratus, who died at the end 
of the second century : he quotes Datnis, who makes the Brahmans 
worship and sacrifice to the sun, and obtain their fire from it, like 
the modem Parsees he adds, they [the Brahmans]} wore long hair, 
with a white mitre upon their heads, [the Parsee priests wear a 
white turban at present,] and their vestments were in the Exomi- 
dum^ form ; they made the ground their bed, ate herbs, went bare- 
foot, and each carried a staff and a ring, with which occult properties 
were associated. Philostratus evidently describes the magi of 
Persia, and I introduce his notice to show how very loose the ideas 
of the ancient Western writers were in regard to the Brahmans*. 
His description would apply more closely to the Buddhists than to 
the Brahmans, particularly as the magi did not take animal life, and 
believed in the transmigration of souls ^ — indeed, there are many 
marked features in common, in the religion of the magi, the Sabians 
[Semnoi, Samana?], and the Buddhists. The Buddhism of Sakya, 
in fact, without any great incongruity, might be looked upon as a 
reformation of the magism which preceded Zoroaster, [Sakya was 
prior to Zoroaster,] or of the still more ancient Sabaism. 

The eighth author quoted in order of time is Clemens Alexan- 
drinuB, who, as he lived between a.d. 150 and 230 a.d., may be 
supposed to write from the accumulated knowledge of India resulting 
from its continued relations with the West. He quotes, however, 
not Ptolemy, Aristobulus, or Megasthenes ^ but Alexander Cornelius 
Polybistor, who lived about 80 years b.c. He divides the wise men 
of the East into two classes,— -the Brahmans and the Semnoi, which 
he says, means worthy of veneration [Samana]; and that there 
may be no mistake about whom he means by the latter, he says, 
they worship a pyramid, under which they suppose the honM of 
some god to be deposited, — ^the unquestionable chaitya or temple of 
the Buddhists. He says the Semnoi [Samana] pass their lives 
naked* ; nor are those true gymnosophists nor true Semnoi who use 
women. He says, also, there was a class of females called Semnai, 

1 a waistcoat without sleeves. 

s Philostratus, Vita Apolionli, lib. iii, esp. 4 et 6. 

* Buddhist or Jain figures, cut in the rock, and entirely ntdted^ from thirty-five 
to seventy feet high, exist to this day in Konaro, and are te{ireseBtod in the 73rd 
and 74th plates of Moores Hindu Poatheon, 
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prccisdy corresponding to the class of Buddhist nuns. The Semnui 
observed the heavens^ and predicted the future. There is not any 
mention of the Semnoi or the Brahmans living in the woods. The 
Brahmans^ he says^ neither drank wine nor ate animal food : some 
took food daily; others every third day only: they contemned death, 
and did nothing to live, believing in regeneration. Now all this 
applies rather to the Buddhist priests than the Brahmans ; for the 
latter, in those early days, were great slaughterers of animals, at 
their sacrifices, and consumers of the sacrificial meat;, although 
their caste [if they had any] would have disabled them from eating 
it from the hands of others, or at the table of Alexander^. There is 
one passage, however, of Clemens, which cannot apply to the Bud- 
dhists, for he says some of the Brahmans worshipped Hercules and 
Pan. I am not aware that any other Western authors than Clemens 
and Arrian mention this worship of Hercules at all ; and Arrian 
does not say that the Brahmans worshipped him, but that the Indian 
people, called the Suraseni, did so, who had two large cities on the 
Jobares [Jumna ?] called Methara and Klisobora. The former is 
plainly Mathura, but Klisobora is gone down the stream of time 
together' with the knowledge of who its inhabitants the Suraseni 
were. 

*HpaK\ea ovriva is ^IvSovs d<f>LKio‘0ac \6yos /carex'^^ 
Trap* avroiaiv ^Ivhoiai yeyevia \iyea0ai. Tovroy rov ^Hpa/cXia 
p^aKiara irpos SovpacrTjp&v y€palpecr0aiy *IvBikov Iva 

8vo TToXies /LteydXai, Me0opd re teal KXenro^opa Kal •irorapo^ 
^Ico^dplfs ttXcutov BvappeZ r^v x^PV^ avr&v, Tr)v aKevrjv Be 
ovros 6 ^HpaKXkv}^ rivriva i(f>6p€€<, Meya(T0iv7)s Xeyei on 6p»olffv 
Tw ^HpaKXeZf d)S avrol \IvBol bm^fjiykovTav . . 

It has been attempted to identify this Theban Hercules with 
Siva or Mahadeva of the Hindus, whose worship so extensively 
prevails at the present day ; but setting aside Megasthenes* ques- 
tionable authority about the Theban Hercules, even if his worship 
existed, it must have been on a limited scale, for Arrian says there 
were few records or memorials of him, no doubt alluding to his 
temples. *Hpa/cXiou^ Sk ov woXXd {rrrofivijfjutTa^. If, therefore, 
there were few records or memorials of the Theban Hercules, con- 
verted by some into Siva, and that two cities only, of all India, are 

> Menu says, a Brahman perishes by aUendanee on a king, chap. iii, verre 
04; and he cannot accept a gift from^an^ king not bom a Ksbatriysy chap. iv. 
vemes 04 and 8G. 

* Airian, Historim Indiesa^ ctp. vUi. * Hlstorisc Indicre, cap. v. 

a 2 
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mentioned as associated with the worship of the supposed Siva/ it 
may be admitted, that the formidable superstition which is now 
grown to such a giant height, was in Alexander's [or Arrian's] 
time, only in an incipient state. But there are serious objections to 
this identity of the Theban Hercules with Siva. The worship of 
Hercules was never associated with that of the Phallus, the type of 
Siva ; the exploits of the two gods have not any accordance, nor 
have their figures, nor costumes. Hercules is usually represented 
naked, [and no Brabmanical idol is ever represented naked,] resting 
on a club j or half naked with the skin of the Nemean lion round 
his loins j but originally he was represented with a spear and 
buckler. There are few figures of Siva, as his temples usually 
contain only the cylindrical stone called the linga [Phallus,] and I 
have never seen a figure of him with sword and buckler, or club j 
the trident is his weapon j his most ancient known form has three 
faces and four arms; he has a high cylindrical kind of cap upon 
his head, in the web of which the crescent moon and a skull 
are entangled ; a third eye ornaments his forehead, and his dress is 
the Indian Dhotee. In one of his characters he has a necklace of 
skulls and the nag snake [Coluber nag] in his hand or about his 
person j the chief votaries at the temples of Siva are women, while 
into the temples of Hercules, [at least that at Gades,] women and 
pigs were not allowed to enter. Hercules, and Siva, and Brah- 
manism, therefore, have no apparent relation; the contrary is the 
case with respect to Buddhism. Hercules, impatient of disease, 
like Calanus, and Ananda the Buddhist patriarch, burnt himself on 
the funeral pile, and his friends, Buddhist like, raised altars to him 
on the spot where his cremation had taken place, and subsequently 
temples were dedicated to him and his worship became general. 
Buddhist like, he had a sacred tree, the white poplar ; and Buddhist 
like, he was deified, because he was a pattern of virtue and piety. 
Here the parallelism ends, for the whole tenor of the life of 
Hercules was that of energetic action, while that of Buddha was 
contemplative repose ; the one upheld virtue by the force of arms, 
the other by the power of reason. 

If, however, the Greeks found a god worshipped by a few of the 
praple of India, which God they thought had certain .resemblances 
to the Theban Hercules, it is plain they did not find that worship 
associated with the worship of the Phallus ; and if it were possible 
to convert this Hercules into Siva, then Siva’s principal Characteristic^ 
the phallic worship, had not yet commenced; and the silence of 
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the Chinese travellers in India, and of Chinese authors down to the 
seventh century, a.d,, on the subject, strengthens the inference ^ ' 

Alexander Polyhister mentions, [and he is the only author who 
does so, 1 believe,] that some of the [miscalled] Brahmans wor- 
shipped Pan ; but in the multitudinous idols of the Hindu pantheon, 
I do not think 1 ever read or heard of, and certainly never saw, a 
figure half man and half goat. He probably alludes to some rustic 
worship which has long ceased. The quotation from Clemens being 
short and important, — it is annexed. 

Bpa)^avdi> y oSv ovt€ e/i‘>^v')(pv i<rdiov<riVy out€ oXvov 
wlvovtTtv* dWd ol fjbiv aifT&y Ka0* kicdarriv rfpkpav^ d>s 
TYfV Tpo(f>ffv irpoaUvrai^ eviov S*avT&v Bed rpi&v ripep&v^ &s 
^fjarip *A\€^avBpo^ 6 no\vt<TT(op iv roZs 'IvBlkol^, Kara<f>povov<n 
8^ Oavdrov^ Kal Trap ovBkv f}yovinai to, Treiffoprai ydp 
eXvai TTaXtyyevealav. oi Se aifiovaiv ^HpateXia /cal Ilava. oi 
KaXovpevoL Sc Sepvol r&v '^IvB&v yvpvol SiatrUyrai rov Trdvra 
filov. oStoi T^y dXyfieiay da/covai, koX irepl r&v peXXoyrwy 
TrpopijpeuovaCy /cal aifioval rtva yrvpaplBa^ v<l> (jv oarka revov 
^eoO yopl^ovtnv aTroKecaOai. ourc Bk oi Tvpyoao^caral,^ ovO* oi 
XeyopevoL Seppol yvpat^l 'xp&pra/: irapd ^verev yap roiro 
/cal Tvapavopov BoKovat: BC fjy air lay avTovT cpfyoi/^ 

Tvipovcri' Trapdevevovcri Bk /cal al Skpvac* Bokovci Bk TraparvipeZy 
rd ovpdvia, Kal Btd ri}^ rovrtoy (rrjpeicoarewT t&p peXX6pr(oy 
TTpopavreveadal riva*. 

The testimony of Clemens and Alexander Polyhister is of con- 
siderable importance, as it broadly states the fact of the Semnoi, 
Samana, or that part of the Buddhist priesthood so called, going 
naked all their lives, and thus leaving no doubt whom Arrian meant 
by his gymnosophists. The Semnoi worshipped relics, took a vow 
of chastity, and had societies of nuns ; all Buddhist characteristics 
to this day. 

The ninth author quoted is Porphyrius, who died a.d. 303. He 
wrote more than 900 years after the birth of Sakya, and at a time 
when the Brahmans, by the accounts of the Chinese, roust have 
begun to operate upon the Buddhist religion, to effect its downfall, 
— an event which roust from their rising influence have made the 
western nations more familiarly acquainted with their position, 

’ From the begutsing to the end of the code of Menu, the name of Siva does 
mt onee ooeor ; nor is there there the slightest allusion to his wonhipb The name 
of Yishuu oeeuis but twice, and then incidentally. 

* Clemens Alexandrinos Stsomat.', lib. 3. ^ 
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character, and philosophical opinions, than before ; and Porphyrins, 
in consequence, is the only author u^ho gives a lucid view of the 
position of the rival parties in India 5 quoting also Bardesenes, a 
Babylonian who had well known the mission from the Indian king 
Damadamis to Casar. He says, in many parts of India there are 
wise men whom the Greeks were accustomed to call gymnoso* 
phists. These are divided [he does not say t&ere] into two parties, 
— Brachmanes constituting the one, and Samansei the other. The 
Brachmanes have divine wisdom by succession or birth, — the 
Samansei by adoption : the Brachmanes are all of one kind, and from 
one father and one mother^ [in fact, a tribe or family, as the Chinese 
authors describe them,] irdvres yap Bpaj(fiaves evos elai yipov^^ 
cf €V09 yap irarpos xal pZas fivjrpb^i iravres Bcd^ovar the Sa- 
mansi, on the contrary, come from the whole races of Indians,-— 
Sapapaioi Si ov/e elarl rod yipovs avr&v^ aXV iic ^avros rod t&p 
^I vS&v edpovs^ €<f>apLeVj avveiXeypivot^ — precisely as Buddha 
describes them. 

The Brahmans lived independently, some on a mountain and 
some near the Ganges. It is plain, therefore, that as two localities 
are specifically designated, they were not dispersed over the rest of 
India in the fourth century^ ^ and this corresponds with the testi- 
mony of the Chinese travellers, and justifies similar deductions from 
Arrian. Those of them who dwelt on the mountain, fed on wild 
fruits and the thickened milk of cattle those who were in the 
neighbourhood of the Ganges used a fruit which was abundantly 
produced upon the river, very probably meaning the nut of the 
lotus [Nelumbiuni speciosum] ; rice also was used by them, when 
the lotus had failed. They esteemed it unclean and almost impious 
to take food from anything that had life : they piously and scrupu- 
lously worshipped God ^ ; day and night offering prayers and hymns 

‘ Menu, in facf, locates the Brahmans in the small tract between the rivers 
Saraswati and Dhrishadwati in the eastern limits of the Panjbb, and in the 
territory of Mutra and Kanouj, and says, From a Brahman who was bom in that 
country lot all men on earth leam their several usages.** Chap. ii. verses 1^. to 
92. The rest of Hindustan, south to the Vindhia mouiitains (Kandeish), was 
“ inbabitod by respectable men !** 

.. ^ Thickened milk is in general use to this day, particularly with the Brahmans. 

» Whatever may have been the Esoteric doctrmes of the Brahmans, not only 
note, but in the fourth century, and at the period of the eompilatioit of the c€^ of 
Mwu (whenever that may have been), the Brahmans ytw not opij 

polytheist!^ but venerators of Idols, or Iwaobs. Menu, diap. ii verses SOS, 
chap. iii. verses 86, 164, 203, 205,. 200, 211, 217; ehap. iv. verses 21, 30, 124, 
130, 162; and in many other places. 
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to the Gods : each lived in his own hut or location ; they were often 
silent^ and often fasted. There is no mention of their going naked, 
as Arrian and other authors state. Now, although this professes to 
describe the Brahmans, every sentence of it applies to the Arhuns or 
Arahats of the Buddhist priesthood j and with the exception of the 
Brahmans living isolated, it applies to the whole Buddhist priesthood. 

But admitting that the description of Porphyrins applies exclu- 
sively to the Brahmans, it proves that in the fourth century they 
were a tribe or family with Buddhist usages and confined to a few 
localities. There is not a word about their using temples, or having 
caste, or religious or moral exclusiveness. If it be objected that Por- 
phyrius is not describing the Brahmans of his time, but uses the 
testimony of Bardesanes, who was acquainted with those Indians sent 
by the Indian king Damadamis to Ceesar, although it would carry 
this description of the Brahmans back three and a-half centuries, it 
would rather ^nhance the inferior relation in which they stood to 
the Buddhists, — for that was the very period when Buddhism was 
pervading the length and the breadth of the land, about two and 
a-half centuries after the edicts of Asoko, and about five and a-half 
centuries after the ministry of Buddha. Granting, however, that 
Porphyrins does describe Brahmans, and ^that the period of his 
description is the century before Christ, it proves that the present 
polytheism and habits of the Brahhaans had then no existence \ and 
the code of Men^, the Puranas, and other Sanskrit works inculcating 
polytheism, idolatry, animal sacrifices, and caste exclusiveness, if 
they existed at the time must have been disregarded. 

Porphyriua goes on to describe the Samansci. As he before 
said, they wl^ from the people at large: having undergone the 
'tonsure^they abandoned their wives and children, and ail property, 
deeming everything superfluous but a stole or gown for the person : 
they lived in colleges [or monasteries ?] built outside the walls of 
cities and towns for them by the kings, who also constructed temples\ 
and supported their wives and children. There they spent the 
day in divine or holy colloquies, living on rice, bread, fruits, and 
herbs, which they received from the king. Being assembled in their 
house [monastery?], at the sound of a bell they poured forth their 
prayers j which finished, each had a platter brought to him [for no 
two could ^ out dish], and he partook of rice, varied, 

if required,, with pot-herbs and fruits. This description of the 
manners and habits of the Buddhist j^riests by Porphyrius [applicable 
' (ijf the prescKl day], is almost in the identical language of Fa hian, 

> Tspevos, a consecrated ground ; and oms, a house, ievple, or poliiee. 
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and give$ more than ordinary value to the Chinese traveller’s testi- 
mony j for Porphyrias apparently writes from his knowledge of the 
then existing state of things [in the third century], — a supposition 
strengthened by the fact of himself and Fa hian omitting to mention 
the Brahmans or Buddhists having the characteristic feature of the 
sophists of Arrian^s authorities, namely, “ going naked,"— n custom 
which, in the course of six or seven hundred years from Alexander's 
time [or nine hundred years from Sakya's time] might have fallen 
into disuse. 

Porphyrins goes on to say that the Samansei and the Brahmans 
were held in such veneration, that kings supplicated their prayers and 
consulted them in most things. They despised life, and courted 
death 3 so much So, that they were unwilling to take proper nourish- 
ment, as if to hasten the separation of the soul from the body 3 and 
frequently in the enjoyment of good, and no evil pressing, they 
gave up life. Indeed, some threw their bodies into the fire^ — 
[Calanus and Ananda like,] — to separate the soul in its purest 
state ; those who lived they deplored 3 those who died they deemed 
happy, because they had received immortality ! Here is no mention 
of the stigma of atheism which some writers have endeavoured to 
fix upon the Buddhists 3 so far from it, the belief in God and the 
immortality of the soul, by both Buddhists and Brahmans, is 
distinctly ellunciated^ 

The whole passage from Porphyrins is so specific, perspicuous, 
and comprehensive, drawing so lively and natural a picture of what 
the ancient Buddhist clergy were, and what they are to this day, — 
a picture, also, of what the Brahmans may have been, but which we 
know they are not, — that it might be supposed the passage as far as 
the Buddhists arc concerned was of our own day, rather than of fifteen 
centuries* date. It may be acceptable to many that the original 
should be given, to enable a critic [which 1 am not, my difficulties 
being solved by the Latin translation,] to make his own version 3 it 
IS therefore appended 

‘ This was a Buddhist and not a Bralunan practice. It is not spoken of in die 
Code of Menu. 

• Porphyrius de Abstiuentia, lib. iv, 

iroXirtlas cly noWa ptP€firjfi€vrjs iari ri ya>0£ imp* ahroU rh rwr 
deoerd^v, ovs Tvpvocroffiiarhs KaXup uweatriv ^'EXXi^vcr rovnop be hvo alpiviie, 
£p Tvr ydv Bpaxpapii wpoitrrapTm, dc Sr^oMiioi. dXX’ ol ptp Bpaxpaves wk 
yepove ««nrcp liparttap, ttjp roia^v dewroiftiap* tapapoioi dc 

Xoydder clerlr x$ic t&p fiovXyjBiprt^p Ofoero^tip avpvXripovpepai. ^ rd icar* 
u^vr Tovrov t4v rpdirov, ds Baphffaoprii, avffp «rl vorc/Mur 
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Although Porphyrius derived his information firom a different 
source than that from which Clemens derived his, and though the 
latter is short in his description, the accordance between these 
authors is so marked, that there can be little doubt, from the discri- 

^fjuop ycyoif&r, koL €vrvx^P rots irspl Aapdliafiip irsirsfifispots wphs r6p KacVopa, 
aycypa^rev* irdpres yhp Bpaxfidpfs Ms flat yMvs‘ Ms yhp varp^s Kat fuds 
prjrpbs iroPTss Aayovcri. Sapoyatoi di oIk stai rov yepovs avr&p, dXX* A froprds 
rov rwp ^Ivb&p ZBpovs, dts ^<f>afi€P, avpsiksyptipof ovre ds ffaeriXsvirat Bpaxfidp^ 
oihe avPTfXsi ri rots SKKots* rovrtop ti ol (l>tX6tro<f>otf ol pip Spei^ otKovtnp, ol dc 
TTcpl Vayyrfp irorapdp* frtrovproi dc oi pip Spstoi rlfp re dn^pap^ sal yaXa jSJctyoy 
irordpais nayip, ol Si irep\ rSp Vdyyrpf €k lijs ondtpas, rj iroXXif mp\ rhp vorapSp 
ycyyarat, <^epei Si ^ y^ axfSop KopTrSv del ycoy, xal pivroi «eal rijp SpvCau jroXkijp 
re KOI avrdparoPf ^ ;^payrat dray rd r^s dnapas imXsiTqg* rS Si aXXov tipSs 
ayfraaBai, rf oXc»s Oiysip ip^vxpv Tpo<f>rjSt laop kuI rfj ecr^aTT/ aKoBapal^ re jcal 
d(re/3ei9 pMpiarreu. koI tovto avroTs t6 Sdypa, BpfitrKtvovtri re rS 0eioy, ical 
€var€pova'i frepl adrd KoBopcupraf t6p toipvp xpdpop rrjs ^pipas sal rrjs pvktSs r6 
TrXeZoToy tis vppovs tS»p 0e^y dnMtpap kgI yjfvxdst eicdo-rov ISiop KaXvfiriP ixot'roSf 
Kal ins €pi pdXi<rTa tSidCoPTOs* KOtprj yap Bpaxpdpss pipHP ovk dpix^prof dXX* 
dray rovro wpfiji apax^pi)<Tapr€s enl voXXds ffpipas ov t^Biyyopraf froXXoicir Si 
prjo‘r€vovarr 

Sapapatoi Si slat pey, f<;^apey, Xoyader. dray de pcXXet tls rS rdypa ns 
eyypd^eo-daf Spx^orBai, irp6ar€i<n rots dpxovai rrjs wdXtm, rf r^s Kd^prjs, Kal r&p 
KTfjpdrap i^iararat, Koit frdoTjs rtfs dXXi/r ovarias\ (vpdptpos Si rov arwparos rd 
Trepirrd Xapfidpsi arroXrjp, dirtta-i re irpSs Bapavaiovs^ odre npos yvpaiKa odre irp6s 
rcfcya, ei rvxot KSitrripipoSf cViorrpo^^y ^ riya Xdyoy fri noiovptposf ij npSs avrhp 
oXos PopiCtap, Kal r&p pip rfKPWf 6 Pao’iXtvs KriSerai^ Sirtvs ra dyayKato, 

rris Si yvpcuKds ol oiKstou 6 Si ffios rots ^apapaiots icrt roioOroe. ''£^6) r^r 
TrdXeojf Siarpi^ovat Sirfp€p€voPT€s ip rots irepi rov decdv Xdyoir. ixovcrt Si otKOVS 
Kal rspipff vird rov fiacriXitos oiKoSopriBivTO, ip otr olKOpopoi eiirly, dtrdraierdp n 
Xapiffdpoprss vrapd rov patriXiciS sis rpo(liilP r&p irvptdprap, tf Si napaxrKsvii 
yvpsrat dpvCfis, Kal dpraoy, xal drrApas^ Ital Xaxdvop, ical elo’cXddyroiy sis rdy 
oIkop {nrotnfpaivoprt Kd>Stopi ol p^ Sapayaloi i^tajtrip, ol Si irpocrsvxoprai, sS(a- 
pspsw Si naXiP StaKsaSwiCstp^ ical ol vrrripsrta sKaartp rpv^Xtop ddyrer ( Svo yhp iK 
rayrov ovk itrBtovai) rpi<l»oPTSS avrovs rj Spv(jf rf Si Ssopsptp rroiKtXias npovi* 
Bsrai t6 Xdxapov if rrjs dndtpas ri. rpatfispTss Si trvprdpas ini rhs avriis Sta* 
rptfids i^UurtPm dyvpatoi Si sttrt ndprsst ical OKrjpopss. ical roaovroy adrdiy re 
Kal r&p Bpaxfidpap triffas f;(ovcr<y o2 dXXoi, wore xal rdy fiavtXia oKfnKPStaBoi 
nap* aifrovs xal Ikstsusip sSfaaBtd rt xal Ssi/Bjptu Snip r&p KaraXapfiapdpnap rjp 
X^pay> 9 trvpfiovXsvorm rS npaieriop, aSrol Si oSr»s npSs Bdparop Adxeiyra«t ds 
t6p pip rov (§y XP^^^* Scnsp dpayKatap rtpa rj t^wrsi Xeirovpy/oy, dxov<rMi>e 
vnopipsiPf ansvSsip Si rds rjfvxds dnoXwrai r&p trwpdr^v xal iroXXdxir dray 
cd sxstp o'Xi^yrac, ptfSspSs avrots insiyppros kokqu piiSi dfeXavyoyror, e^We 
rov /Sidv, npostndprsst piprot rots SXXotSf xal corrly ovSsis 6 xioXvaevy* dXXd 
ndifTSS aSrovs sSSatpopiCoprss nphs rovs olxe/dvs r&p rsBptiKi6rsaip dntaKjnrmHrl 
Ttpsu oStovs fisfiaiap xal aXyBsnrarjp aSrolrstuA ol iroXXol rais^x^^ ^ 
ptir* dXX^Xevy stpos Suurap nsnurrsvKoaru ol ff cnrecddy {maruuvnwn r&p hrsraX- 
pipwp avnur» irvjpl rd n&pn mpMprsst Snm Si Koiapsprdrrfp dnoKplvwn rev 
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mination manifested in their acconnts, that they wrote from a more 
thorough knowledge of India than Arrian possessed, — knowledge 
possibly acquired subsequently to Arrian’s death ; yet, as he died 
only sixty-nine years before Clemens, it might have been expected 
that he would have been nearly as well acquainted with the state of 
Indian society in his time, as Clemens was in his, paHjtcularly as 
Arrian's office of governor of Cappadocia in Asia Minor gave him 
facilities for knowing travellers both of foreign countries and his own. 

The next Greek writer in order of time is Palladius Galata, 
who was a bishop of Helenopolis in Bithynia, and afterwards of 
Aspasia in Galatia. He died a.d. 431. He styles his book TOT 
HAAAAAIOT Trepl r&v *IvSia9 iOv^v koX t&v Bpar/- 
fidvtov. He set out for India in company with his friend Moses, 
bishop of the Adulitae ; but finding the heat too great for him, he 
returned. These travels, combined with a similar journey of Bishop 
Mussqus, mentioned by St. Ambrose, are of importance, as they 
indicate that journeys into India at this early period, by learned 
Christians, were not uncommon : indeed, Cosmas, in the sixth cen- 
tury, A.D. .522, found Christian churches in most of the cities of 
note in India ; and the writers of the early centuries after Christ 
may, therefore, describe the existing state of society in India, from 
personal knowledge, or the testimony of their friends, independently 
of the ancient authorities, in case they quote them. This observa- 
tion applies to Arrian, Apuleius, Clemens, Porphyrins, Palladius, 
and St. Ambrose. Palladius is very diffuse and minute ; introducing 
a lengthened philosophical dialogue between Alexander and Dan- 
damis, a supposed Brahman teacher. He does hot mention his 
authorities for these dialogues but the names of Onesicrates and 
Calanus are frequently introduced as speakers. 

‘ Admitting that Palladius quotes from ancient authorities, he 
quotes, also, the authority of a contemporary of his own, who had 
travelled into India, and been a prisoner there for years ; and if 
the testimony of the latter, with respect to the opinions and habits 
of the supposed Brahmans, had differed from that of Ptolemy or 
Aristobulus, the discrepancy would have been noticed by Palladius. 

The contemporary authority of Palladius is Scholasticus, a 
Thebean, who, having no taste for the bar, set out in company with 
an eider of the Christian church \vpwfi\nrisi\^ by way of the Red 

tr&fioTOS rijv rtXfvT&tn, pmp yhp iiatlmjvt dt rhp Bdparop ol 

^tXraroi dtnmftmnftriVf v r&u dXXoov SvBp&trw imaroi roi^s woklras €ls pafKtaas 
dtroiirifuas. sol trtfm piv alroitp boKpvovtriv ip (rjp bwp^ipopi^, intmnfs 3c 

p€UMpiCavai n)v dfiaporop ^^ftp dtroXapfidpopras* 
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Sea^ to survey India. He landed possibly at Aden [ASoktjv]^ or at 
Adulis^ the sea-port of Axum, subsequently at Muzirls* on the 
Malabar coasts and then reached Ceylon [TawpojSdvrjf]^ which was 
then the seat of the chief of the kings of India^ whom the others 
obeyed as satraps ; so Scholasticus was told by others, as he was 
not permitted to pass into the island, but was kept a prisoner for 
six years, labouring in the pepper districts of Malabar. The king 
who detained him, however, quarrelling with the paramount sove- 
reign residing in Ceylon,— fiaaCKea^ top iv rff Ta/3pofidvy 
pi](r<p icade^ofievov ^ — he was released. 

The two kings of Ceylon whose reigns embrace the whole period in 
which the visit of Scholasticus was probably made, were Buddha Ddsd 
and Upotassd the Second, both of them monarchs very celebrated 
for their piety, according to the Mahawanso; but it is doubtful 
whether they ha;d any political dominion on the continent of India. 
But as Fa hian says that all the kings of India about this period 
were Buddhists, Scholasticus may mean that the influence of the 
king of Ceylon was rather of a spiritual, than of a political or secular 
character •, or simply, that he was the most rich and powerful of 
the numerous petty kings of India of the time and the others in 
consequence looked up to him ; and this would seem to be the most 
likely, not only from Fa hian*s notices respecting the wealth and 
magnificence he saw in Ceylon, but from Cosmas Indicopleustes 
stating, that in his time, between a.d. 522 to 547, Ceylon was the 
emporium of the trade between China and the Persian and Arabian 
Gulfs, — the silks of China, and the precious spices of the Eastern 
Islands, being dispersed from Ceylon through India and Western 
Asia. This is in thorough accordance with Fa hian's testimony 
about 110 years before, whose feelings were so much awakened 
by observing the offering of a China silk fan in the temple of 
Buddha} and it will be recollected that he embarked in a large 
vessel with Brahman merchants bound direct for China. 

There can be no doubt of the route of Scholasticus } for, inde- 
pendently of bis going down the Red Sea, he mentions the thousand 
islands of the Maldives, which he calls MavidXi/v, lying between the 
Red Sea and Ceylon } and his description of the climate and pro- 
ductions of Ceylon, satisfy us of the general correctness of the infor- 
mation he had received. The inhabitants lived upon milk, rice, and 
fruits ; they had neither wool nor linen vestments } but used the skins 

t The modem Msssosh on the oosst ^ Abyosiiiis. ~ 

* Supposed to be the pfesent eig^ly miles^Sr S. £.jof Chsu 
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of sheep prettily worked, wrapped round their loins. This is pre* 
cisely the mode of dress, naked from the waist upwards, in which the 
Buddhists are represented in their sculptures, as may be seen in the 
Museum at the India House. The better classes, however, no doubt 
used cotton and silk garments, and the observation of Scholasticus 
must apply to the lower orders. He mentions the sheSp having 
broad tails [Dombahs]. But it is not necessary to go further in 
proof that Scholasticus visited the countries and people he describes. 
And yet, travelling in India probably not a dozen years before Fa 
hian was there, he gives to the Brahmans the chief characteristics of 
the Buddhist priests 3 and he commences, too, with the most marked 
feature which ^distinguishes Brahmans from Sramans, namely, 
“The [supposed^] Brahmans do not renounce civil society after the 
manner of monks, from their own proper will, but by a divine 
impress." Now monachism never has been, nor is, a feature of 
Brahmanism ; but always was, and is still, a feature of Buddhism. 
The expression, also, civil society, must not be overlooked, as it 
clearly alludes to the fact of the clergy being constituted from 
all classes of the community 3 and if the passage can be construed 
to apply to Brahmans, then were they laymen until the divine 
impress came upon them. He speaks of the Brahmans going 
naked 3 of their not using any animals, or engaging in any kind of 
labour whatever, whether of necessity or luxury, rustic or urban ; 
of their neither using Ere nor wine, or making bread. [It has been 
already said, that the Buddhist priesthood do not cook for them- 
selves 3 but subsist on food ready cooked, for which they beg daily.] 
They have a delightful, serene, and agreeable sky, [meaning that 
they did not live in villages, as was the practice of the Brahmans 
in their ^yra/iartims.] They worship God 3 and whatever their 
knowledge may be, they never use it to question the judgment of 
Providence. They are always engaged in prayer 3 and though they 
turn towards that part of the heavens where light springs up, it is 
without reference to the rising sun. They live upon such herbs, 
nuts, fruits and water, as come in their way, and upon whateyer the 
earth produces spontaneously. These people are located on the 
Ganges, which has its exit in the sea. A few years after the time of 
Scbolasticus's visit. Fa hian went down the Ganges to the Sea j and 
found its banks teeming with Buddhist priests and Buddhist 
monasteries, and there is scarcely mention of Brahmans or their 
temples. The description can only be accounted for by supposing 
that Scholasticus, like others before him, had mistaken Brabman 
for Sraman, or that the Brahmans of those days had Buddhist 
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practices i. Admitting that Scholasticus does describe Brahmans, it is 
at least certain from his personal knowledge, that in the fourth cen* 
tury they bad not spread over all India-, and this is precisely what the 
Chinese travellers assert. 

He gMS on to say, that the wives of the [supposed] ' Brahmans 
did not live with them, but apparently more to the north ; and that 
the husbands visited their wives in the months of July and August, 
and remained with them forty days j but after the birth of two male 
children, they did not go near their wives again. Brahmans never 
separated from their wives, excepting in the Sanyasi state ; and Scho- 
lasticus probably refers to the total separation of the Buddhist priests 
from their wives, the instant they enter the priesthood 3 and he 
mistakes, with respect to their coming together again, which the 
Sanyasis were equally debarred from doing. Palladius finishes by 
saying, " Such is the polity of the Brahmans,'* — Avtt) t&v Bpay^ 
fidvosv eltrtv rj irdKirela, There is not a syllable about the dis- 
tinction between Brahmans and Buddhists j not a syllable res- 
pecting caste or polytheism nor a syllable respecting ** Sati," the 
^^Agnihotra," or imperative animal sacrifices ; in fact, his description 
does not apply to Puranic Brahmans at all. 

Palladius then gives marvellous mention of the animal in the 
rivers capable of swallowing an elephant; of the seventy-cubit 
dragons, and of the gigantic scorpions and ants ; derived apparently 
from the veracious Megasthenes. He concludes by saying [to the 
friend for whom the account is written,] add this journal of mine 
to the copy of Arrian which I before sent to you, and read both 
with care and diligence. 

' ^EXryfv olv o^r, &n "ol BpayfAres Wvos elelv ovk anoTaeir6fjLevov dnb 
irpoaipcircor, or ol povaxolf oXXa y^x^vra t6p lAfjpop rovrop UtmBtPt sal Ik Btov 
Kpt/uirw r^p rov irorapov napouciop, iftvaus&s iv yvppdrrfrt tiwC&vres- uap' oU 
ovMp rerpdirodop lerdpxfh ol ytmpyioPf ol arilrjpoff oIk ol Trip, oIk 

SpTOSt oIk oboe, olx Iftanop, oIk SXXo rl t&p th tpywiop avprf\ovPT»p, 9 
anroXaveip avpreiplprwp, ^Exovet di iipa \vyvp6p re, sal elKparop, sat wdni 
icdXXi<rrov, trefidpspoi tIp Belp, ml yp&atp phf fx^rret, oIk olrm bi X#irri)v, piSire 
UtevKptpetp roi^ rrievpopoias Xlyovs Ifvpdpspot, Iptog elxoprai ddia* 
XeUrrets* dl, dvrl rys dvoroX^r, rf olpav^ dreviCown, rp rpdirff 

aparoX^s ol npoaexorres. *E&diovcri di rd fraparvyx^yra dxpddpva, ml XaxdiWP 
r& dypta, dea 0 cic^uct alropdr^g- ml Idwp nipova’i, vopades Spres ip vXais, 
M ffniKKois ioHmovdpepot- trap* ahroig di noXl rh nepeewiplp (IXop, ml rd 
Xrydpspop di^dipbp, KidTipa frcpa mpiro^Apa, ^ dno^wr^ Kal ol pip 
dpdpes dt rh pipos rov &Keapov iseiBep rov worapov rov Tdyyov irapoiKolorup 
odrof ydp 6 ih^apit eh rdr Amritsdv eUrfidXXef di yvpaUet alrmp eUrh rov 

rdyyoUf M r6 pipes rd Pidlsdiiis da BmgmaalbuS^pp, 
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Then follow the imaginary dialogues between certain Brahmans 
and Alexander ; for I presume they are concocted [whether by 
Palladius or not I do not know,] from the knowledge then extant of 
the habits and opinions of the Brahmans. The supposed Brahmans 
abuse Calanus, who followed Alexander, and favour the mighty 
conqueror with a lecture on his ambition, and then give the same 
account of themselves which is given by most of the Western 
authors ; namely, that they admired the sky and the woods, the 
rustling of leaves, and the sweet song of birds } that they ate herbs 
and fruit, and drank water, &c., &c., and that they sung hymns to 
God, and coveted the future, 

vfivov^ aSofiev^ xal ra fieWovra iiridufioviiev, ovSevoe 
fitf dxfieXqvPTOS a/covo/iev* roiavra ^payfidves 
. And in a subsequent part of the intercourse between Alexander 
and Dandamis, when Onesicrates is sent to him by Alexander to 
tell him the son of Jove demands his presence, — with the offer df 
gifts if he comes, and the loss of his head if he refuses, — Dan- 
damis replies, God the great king occasions no injury to man $ 
but gives him light, peace, life, a human body and a soul 
and God was his Lord and sole God,'* meaning that he desired no 
other master. Moreover, he tells Alexander he was no god, for 
he was subject to death. The supposed Brahmans thus pronounced 
themselves, certainly not Puranic Brahmans, slaves to polytheism, 
and celebrators of animal sacrifices ! 

My limits do not admit of further quotations from the length- 
ened dialogues, which are certainly curious and interesting ; for if 
not genuine, they at least picture the opinions of Palladius, and 
probably his contemporaries, with respect to the religion and 
manners of the supposed Brahmans. 

The facts quoted from the preceding authors would appear to 
have been collected by Palladius ; and the next authority in the 
volume is St. Ambrosius, who addresses his account to Palladius 
himself, although he died thirty-four years before him. The one 
resided in Cappadocia, the other in ltaly,-^the one wrot^ in Greek, 
the other in Latin,'^but they were evidently well acquainted with 
each other, I have already mentioned that St. Ambrose received 
faMuformation from his friend Bishop Mussbus, who had travelled 
into China and India, but did not see a Brahman j the latter, however, 
heard something about Brahmans from Scholasticus the Tbebean, 
[Ha)C sunt quiB a IhebsBo Scholastico de Brachmanis audivisse se 
afliirmat Mussbus,] who had h^en a prisoner in India, and this he 
details to St. Ambrose. 
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St. Ambrose died vrithin two years of Fa hian’s arrival in India, 
when we have his positive testimony that Buddhism, although long 
declining, was still immeasurably the prevailing religion in India ; 
nevertheless, St. Ambrose, although his friend Bishop Musaeus had 
not met with a Brahman in India, says, '^Brachmani a nonnullis 
gymnosophistae, a quibusdam philosophi, sen sapientes Indorum 
appellantur,** testifying to the almost certain indelible impress of 
first impressions [whether true or false]. 

Musaeus, after seeing the altars of Ali^ander, with the inscription. 
Ego Alexander hue perveni,** from his accounts must have got into 
the deserts between the Indus and Ganges. The heat and want of 
water frightened the worthy bishop from the prosecution of his 
travels, and he made the best of his way to the westward again. 
But St. Ambroslus also looked into Megasthenes ; for he mentions 
the seventy-cubit dragons, the ants a span, and the scorpions a 
foot and a half long; and very naively adds, ‘^Propter quae 
monstra periculosus est ipsorum transitus locorum !'* St. Ambrose 
makes no mention of polytheism, animal sacrifices, or caste, amongst 
the supposed Brahmans ; but he makes them say of themselves,-— 
Nudo sub a^re arborum foliis nostra corpora contegimus, eorum- 
que fructibus vescimur, aquam bibimus, hymnos Deo cantmtis; et 
futuri saeculi vitam desideramus and elsewhere one of the Brah- 
mans says, Amicus mihi est omnium Deus," and ** Nihil est quod 
Deum latere possit in fact, there is not anywhere the slightest 
allusion to a plurality of gods ; and St. Ambrose must have believed 
that the prejudices of caste did not exist amongst them ; for Alex- 
andeT is made to' offer to Dandamis [Magister Brachmanorum,] 
after a colloquy, ** Diversasque vestes cum oleo ac panibus obtule- 
runt.'*' In short, the Brahmans of St. Ambrosius were capital good 
Buddhists. 

The last quotation in the volume is from an anonymous Latin 
author, who gives certain dialogues between Alexander the Great, 
king of the Macedonians, and Dindimi, king of the Brahmans. 
There is nothing in these dialogues that militates against the pre* 
vious quotations ; and if Dindimi were a Brahman, Ue was neither 
a polytheist, offerer of animal sacrifices, or a stave to the pride of 
caste } for he says, Locus non prsabetur invidue, ubi nuUus supe- 
rior estV’ But I have previously made sufficient use of the anony- 

1 Mena The Bfshnuui eats mm /doi^weamlmt his owiiapiamV 

and bestows bat his own in alniss fhroi^h the be^olenoe of the Baduniai, 
indeed^ other Page* 14. - ^ 

s The Student must consider a Bishman, tiioogh but ten *yea«s ol^ ai>d a 
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mou8 autUor. TTbie comparatively modern writers, Postellus, Vossiiis, 
and liabbseifs, are merely introduced by the editor of Palladius, as 
authorities, with respect to his life and character. Palladius ^oes 
not quote Quintus Curtius nor Diodorus. 

A digest of the testimony of the preceding ancient authors would 
appear to involve the following conclusions That the supposed 
Brahmans, for the most part, went naked, — underwent the tonsure, 
—worshipped one God, — were free from the bondage of caste, and 
could eat from any man s liand, — never engaged in secular affairs, 
— ^abstained from animal sacrifices and animal food, and never 
destroyed animal life, — were remarkable for their self-denia.! and 
penances, living upon fruits, grain, vegetables, and water, — aban- 
doned their wives and children, and abstained from women, — dwelt 
in sylvan places or in caves, — and it was the custom of their 
country for those afflicted with disease to burn themselves on the 
funeral pile, — and, finally, not one of the many names of Brahma, 
Visbiiu, and Siva, ever occurs, or even a trace of them ! Every 
syllable of these deductions applies to the different orders of the 
Buddhist or Jain priesthood, and does not apply to modem Brah- 
mans, with such exceptions only as are consequent on the change 

WHICH HAS TAKEN PLACE IN THEIR HABITS \ for although noW 
generally abstaining from animal food, or taking animal life, they 
were anciently commanded in the Rig Veda, that at . each of the three 
daily sacrifices! 'an animal should be slain and eaten $ and the putting 
these commands into abeyance, did not take place until after the 
decline of Buddhism It will be said probably that the gymnoso- 
phists were the Hindu Sanyasis, some of whom go naked, and are 
absolved from the restraints of caste ^ but the Sanyasis wear their 

KiAiatiyi^ though aged a hundred years, as father and son: between those two, 
the young Brahman is to be respected as the father ! Among all those, if they 
be met at one time, the priest (Brahman), just returned home, and the prince, are 
most to be honoured ; and of those two the priest just returned should be treated 
with more respect than the prince. **~Menn, chap. ii. verses 130 and 1^. A 
learned Brahman, having found a treasure formerly hidden, may take it without 
any deduction, simcu hb u thb Loan of all ! !’* — Menu, chap. viii. verse 37. So 
mucih fbr Ubl nulluB superior est.^’ 

> The Rev. Mr. Stevenson, who translated portiona of the Samaand Rig 
Vedas, aays^ the commands of tho Vedas were ahrogaied by Narida, who inter- 
dioted inhnal sacrifices; but at the entreaty of the Bimhiiiaiis, th^ were retsined 
In ^6 Agni hotr% or oblation to fire; But the saerififse of the Cow, sacred ask the 
anknal now, isproved to demonstration in the Makya Pnrana, whidi work Pro- 
fessor Wfison oonsideM to date after the tweUllii oentitiy; and Rib Rig Veda gives 
the fonn of hymn to be chanted at the sACRincB OF A cow I 
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long hair bound round the head; while the elder sophists were 
shaven like Buddhist priests the Sanyasis cover their bodies with 
ashes^ which the sophists are not represented to have done ; and 
neither the habit of wearing the Ipiir, nor using ashes^ is a modern 
innovation^ for Hiuan thsang found these customs prevailing 
amongst the worshippers of Iswara at Benares in the seventh 
century. The Sanyasis were commanded to be companionless : the 
sophists were sociable. The Sanyasi can eat and drink what he 
pleases ; which the sophist could not do. The sophists and Bud- 
dhist priests were under the most rigid moral restraint, and charac- 
terized by the most singular self-denial ; whilst it is to be feared, 
the self emancipation of the Sanyasi from the restraints of caste, 
and the ordinances of his faith, is but an excuse for the illicit indul- 
gence of his appetites. But admitting that the Sanyasis and the 
sophists were identical, the best that could be said of them would 
be, that they were a class of persons who had abandoned the habits 
and customs prescribed by the Vedas and Puranas, [if they existed 
at that time,] and had adopted those of the Buddhist priesthood ; 
and then, if the Sanyasis were, indeed, the sophists, where are we 
to look for the tribe of Brahmans ! 

I cannot conclude this question, whether or not the Brahmans 
were a tribe of strangers in India ? without quoting a few passages 
from that learned authority. Professor Wilson. He says, '^The 
earlieet seat of the Hindus within the confines of Hindustan was 
undoubtedly the eastern confines of the Panjab ; the holy land of 
Menu and the Puranas lies between the Drishadwati and Saraswati 
rivers 5 the Caygar and Sursooty of our barbarous maps." And he 
further adds, The tract of land thus assigned for the first esta- 
blishment of Hinduism in India is of very circumscribed ejtienl, and 
could not have b^n the site of any numerous tribes or nations. The 
traditions that evidence early settlement of the Hindus in this 
quarter, ascribe to the settlers more of a philosophical and religious, 
than of a secular character, and combine with the very narrow bounds 
of the holy land, to render it possible that the earliest emigrants 
were the members, not of a political, so much as of a religious 
community, that they were a colony of priests, not in the restricted 

t In the kgiead of Segsh^ in ^ Ylihnu Pianos^ imposed upon two of tbe 
vsnqiiiShed nafie^ whieh he made ootessli^r-tlie Yavanas^ (Or0elE%) and the 
Sakai^ (Indo-8qy^!iieiii^>^t^ penslly at sharing the head 1 the temer file whsSs 
head, and the fiie siifisr The piaefiee^ fiispielb{e« 

wasamailc ^d>fia4slisn, grsmi^ 

not to he Hin^s. . 
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«^tf^,: 4 ]|j'V|'|lfieli w^ .njM tlie tem, bat in that in wbjkb it still aiq;>lie8 
,iftv lndMi^-^to an Agrahtoi^ a village or baialet of Brahmans^ who, 
a]tboiigh niarried^ and having families^ and engaging in tillage, in 
doinestic duties, a in the conduct of ascuLan interests affecting 
the e<nninuttit7, are etui supposed to devote their principal attention 
to sacred study and religious offices* A society of this description, 
with its artificers and servants, and perhaps with a body of martial 
followers, might have found a home in the Brahm&vartha of Menu, 
the land jvhich thence was entitled ' the holy,* or more literally, 
'the Brahman region,' and may have communicated to the rude, 
uncivilized, unlettered aborigines, the rudiments of social organiza- 
tion, literature, and religion $ partly, in aU probability, brought along 
with thmf and partly devised and fashioned by degrees, for the 
growing necessities of new conditions of society. Those with whom 
this civiUzation commenced, would have had ample inducements. to 
prosecute their successful work; and in the course of time the 
improvement which germinated on the banks of the Saraswati was 
extended beyond the borders of the Jumna and the Ganges."— 
Professor Wilson's Vishnu Parana, page 67 . 

, ' Now, it would appear from the testimony of the Chinese general 
Idready quoted, that as late as the seventh century, the Brahman 
kingdoms were confined to the Fanjab, and it was only between the 
Indus and Jumna t|i^t Fa hian, in the first years of the fifth 

century, a people ^ heretics [that is to 8a3^ not Buddhists] 5 

and it was about Mooltan that Alexander met with a town of the 
Brahmans j and Scholasticus, who had been a prisoner in the south 
of India in the fourth century, and from whom Bishop Musssus 
obtained the information which St. Ambrosius quotes, plainly leads 
us to understand, that the Brahmans were not in the Peninsula in 
his day, for he distinctly says they were located beyond the Ganges ; 
and St. Ambrose, in closing the account he had from Mussbus, says, 

' Haec sunt quse a Thebseo Scbolastico de Brachmanis audivisse se 
' affirmat Musaeus ; qu» vero ex historiis de Alezandri vita legi, eC 
qute « plerisque auctoribus gd hoc facientia de illis desumpsi, 
nunc subnectam."-— St. Ambrosius de moribus Brachroanorum. 
Professsor Wilson’s locality, therefore, is very probably the Jsdtss 
NMus of 4 he Brahmans ; but evldendy frmn the testimony of Fa 
bian, Soung yun, Hiuan thsiuig, the Chinese generd,:ikholasticas, 
ana ^e bearing of numerous facts, their {mUtical po^ as a bribe, 
and 1^^^ as a piieiithob^ ite late as between the 

fou^h ihd sevra had not got hcnibh io the eastward of 

the Sudedge j and certainly had not ** extended, beyomd the boirders of 
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the Jumna dnj Gauges^* Now Very^ asseritoBO of the Chinese, that 
the Brahmaiis were a tr^^ ihe firstamonget the trUfee of barbarians 
[3traagers'] f is thus confirmed ij thCtnost learned and competent 
authority in Europe ; biit Professor Wilson, probably, will not admit 
that the Brahmans were in the state in wbi^ he describes them in 
the above quotation, so late as the seventh century; nevertheless, the 
admission of their being a smali tribe, occupying a smali tract of 
country, engaged in the conduct of secular interests, living in villages, 
cultivating learning, [and divination, vide Soung yun,] ;«nd being 
married and having families, is in strict accordance with the accounts 
of the Chinese, with those of Buddha himself, and the Buddhisti<»l 
scriptures, and with the inferences resulting from the general bearing 
of the facts collected in the preceding pages, and is opposed to their 
being the gy'mnosophists of the western writers; and the absence 
of eacfear iitseriptions, coins, or works of art, and even literature, 
[for the great body of the classical worics of the Brahmans is said 
to date after the fifth century,] g^ve an air of credibility to the asser- 
tiona of the Chinese \ ' 

The Rev. Mr. Taylor, in his Analysis of the Mackenzie MSS., 
says, originally the Brahmans were most certainly toreionbbs to 
the Peninsula ; and to know that is oUe important step in tracing 
their remoter origin* and then giving an account of the thirteen 
tribes of Nandivani Brahmans, he SBya, ^ga^tya m|yhem South 
from the Ganges ; at the Vindhya, ho^^mbled t|||fride of the 
mountains, and there were no longer jRa(frsAast>, [the Brahmanical 
account explkining it,] Asuras and their disciples, [which usually 
means BuddhisU,] and the Brahmans then gradaally filled the 
souths provinces.” In the Mackenzie MSS., the Sri carunara 
puranum, or legend of the Brahman accountants of villages in the 
Pandayan kingdom is eurloos. The bearing of the whale goes to 
show' that the ^Samssss [Semiiol], [Buddhists or. Jains] originally 
posi^essed the soufii country ; that the sending of the fiimpus Sam- 
paatefehms ehi^^ udiO dfsb^ed the SammaSj^ lad to the 
ihittodtictioii of ihb Hthdu system Pudiiayaii Jkiugdiiiii $ 

^ ' Bui eVrii in tha sopiibled laasEt^ af the Bn i htw s s ai‘< fta shliiqptElesJbtt^ 

iicceriUli to 

thst dw Uiw aafiqttities in Afibbsaistsa and As J^unJabyOr in iheemmiries S 
ikeiknumaftkai^ JF, A> B. 


I. 8 


'MAMA 

.. • llMiii ■ - ' 


them. 
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tbftt the Madura college was established to diffuse SaQski^t;Iitcfaf;ure 
udthe Hindu religion, and a large immigration of the Brf^mans tc^jk 
place. Madras Journal, No. 25, p. 295. Dr. Taylor's comment on 
this **puranwn,'\ is, that the paper proves the Brahmans vrm for^gn^ 
ml and they evidently supplanted the Buddhists^ We have it from 
the personal testimony of Fa hian and Hiuan thsang, that up 
to their days no collision had taken place, or blood been shed, 
between the, Buddhists and Brahmans; indeed, kindness to them 
had been gpmmanded in the edicts of Asoko, and . in many Buddhist 
inscriptions.. The first introduction, therefore, of the Hiniiu 
religion, and Brahmans [foreigners], into the Pandayan kingdom, 
was s/Zer the destruction of the Samanas, and consequently 
the visit of*Hiuan thsang in the seventh century ! 

The whole leaning of Dr. Taylor's mind after his extensive review 
of the Mackenzie MSS., is plainly, that the Brahmans were a tribe 
of strangers in the Peninsula, and that their introduction into the 
south was comparatively recent. It appears to me that the dates 
alone, of the major part of the Sanskrit inscriptions in the south of 
India [fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries] would suffice to 
authorise the inference alluded to. 

That the acquisition of religious and political power by the 
Brahmans was gradual and comparatively recent, is . shown in a 
decided mmiiier in several Sanskrit inscriptions written by Brah* 
mans, in the phraseology used, and in the relation in which they are 
made to stand to princes. In the earliest inscriptions, [fourth, 
fifth, or sixth century,] in which lands are given to Brahmans by 
the prince, there is not any eulogy of them whatever indeed, in 
one from Gqjaret, a.d. 323, they are not even designated by the 
term Brahman, but calkd those who are versed in the /ear 
Vedas." Itn the Allahabad inscriptions, £about a.d. 800,] the Brah- 
man writer says of himself, Such is the composition of him who 
serves the countenance of the great monarch, [whq, be it remarked, 
was a 8virai\ who by reason of the favour of contUuatty going about 
in his presence is even itfatuated in minir Twd hundreid years made 
a wonderful alteration; for, iam inscriptibh at Chatarpur, a. 
1016, the Brahman writer modestly says of a^ B 
feet^eurtUg kings adored\'* And in the i^criptiohs m 

VX A. S. fi. vol. iv. p. 477, and vol. vil. p. 610. The vtM H ihefimrth 
Vedi^ whish Is not notioed in Mena, makes it donhtfsi wlwtlier die Vilqr^^ 
SgnriN^ has been oabetitated for the BsMdd ay twt# 
tSeripti en tom A.n. 642, instead of a.]». 

Mbid. Nol*xxTiLp I6lk^ - ^ 
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Siva at Harsha in Sekawattr; a.d; 973, the Brahmans are denomi- 
nated " Ibrds of the earth} r The inscriptions are, in truth, indices 
to facts: the first was recorded while the political and religious 
power of the Buddhists was still general, and the Brahmans were 
harmless and ready recipients of their charity; the second was 
recorded when Buddhism was fast declining, and low caste Hindu 
princes were establishing a monarchy, and the Brahmans were the 
humble panegyrists of the low caste princes ; the third and fourth 
inscriptions were recorded when the Puranic system wdl rampant 
and Brahmans were consequently ** lords of the earth /" ' 

This is in thorough accordance with the opinions of the Rev. 
Dr. Stevenson of Bombay, the learned translator of parts of the 
Sama and Rig Vedas [which opinions reached me in ^manuscript 
while my paper was going through the press], who says, "that 
Brahmanism as first established, or afterwards revived, in the 
Maratha country, is universally^ by the natives, traced to Sankhara 
Acharya in the ninth century, whom they deem an avatar of 
Siva, raised up to put down Buddhism.** It is very satisfactory to 
me, also, to find that the idea I had expressed of the Buddhist 
origin of the worship at Jagganath is in conformity with Dr. 
Stcvenson*s views, who, moreover, expresses a belief that the Brah- 
man worship of Wittobha at Pundarpur, is of Jain origin, and 
that the Brahmans were shamed out of animal sacrifices by the 
humane examples of the Buddhists. ' But there are multiplied 
instances besides Pandarpur and Jagganatha of the adoption of holy 
Buddhist localities by Brahmans. The Buddhist [afterwards Jain] 
mountain of Girnar in Gujarat, although with only one small Hindu 
temple to mother earth, amongst many Jain temples, and that one 
an appropriated Jain temple, is now a place of Hindu pilgrimage ; 
the great Saiva temple in the old city of Pattan in GujaTat was ori^ 
ginally Buddhist ; and the Hindus are now in possession of the 
Carli [Karleh] Buddha cave temple, and Buddhagaya In Behar. 

But the preceding views of the comparatively recent introduction 
of Bral^manism into India are hot confined to the'Chihese travellers 
and isolated authors, for Major Moor, in his Hindu Pantheon, page 
328, says, " In A.va, where Buddhism is orthodoxy^ the idea is up- 
held, that it was equally prevalent ih the same form nmopatrovr 
India, till about the second century before Christ, when the Brahmans 
are stated to hods introdueed themsehes and . their rites, and by 
their suiNachie afid addressi to have excluded the Raima 
[Arhan, or Buddhist prints] from dmbsi every part of India, nd 
* Ibid. iv. p. 307* 

•jSs. ■ '' 
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■obitttntiBg tbeir«Hjhi dogmai/bot JKtainte^ of ll» adentific 
and historical facts Of the ejected paMy; arhose monniiients of anti^ 
quity are also said to have been destroyed hy the artful Brahmans, 
wifli the of concealing etm /errtya brtym and the novel^^ 
of their doctrines.** 

: ' The preceding paragraphs have nnavoidahly kivolved the ques*- 
tion of caste to some extent. In diseussing the seventh point, 
therefore, I shall be as brief as circumstances will permit. It has 
been sboWHi that Buddha, nearly 600 years before Christ, stated 
that there were Brahmans, Ksfaatryas, Vaisyas, and Sudras, without 
there being any religious distinctions between them. Fa hian, in 
A. D. 412, describes the four castes or tribes attending Buddhist 
sermons thrice in each half months aiid their celebrating Buddhist 
funerals and festivals ; implying that the four castes or tribes con- 
stituted the Buddhist population; It has been shown that, to this 
day, caste, as a civil institution, and not as a religious ordinance, 
exists amongst the Buddhists of Ceylon ; it equally exists amongst 
the Jains of the west of Indian and we have Buddha’s authority 
that it equally existed twenty-four centuries ago. Numerous in- 
stances occur in the Chinese travellers, and the Buddhistical sacred 
writifigs, where Brahman Buddhists^ Kshatrya Buddhists, Vaisya 
Buddhists, and Sudra Buddhists, arc spoken of. The tribes of 
ancient Gaul or Britain, or the clans of Scotland, might all have 
be^ of one religious belief, with specific deeignaiwns, and with 
such feelings of piejudice, pride, or hostility against each other as 
would prevent their intermarrying, or ehgt^ng in common social 
relations, yet nobody supposes that caste, as a religious distinction, 
existed amongst them. In the Mackenzie MSS. (Madras Journal, 
No; 22, p. 24) a dispute is recorded, in which the disputants are 
designated a Jaina Brahman^ and a Saiva Bt^kmanj and it was evi- 
d^ily u^itten by a Hindu, because the award is given in favour of 
the Saiva, although the a^meut is ba the side of the Jaina. Here 
the term Brahman had evidently no religious bearing, otherwise the 
bmtic would hot have b^n desipnatted a 1 ^ ' 

; It has been shown, that the Indian sophists^ or gj^iiospid^ 
of the western writers, if they were BraliiiBains> must have been des- 
titute of caste, as they could i^ck^ve a^poftichi of 
in mp htmseimd Arrian's description of tiie constitutibn bf Indiim 

^ On I5ih the 

stfit ltllt of hilf hMKm are sseted, and; &e euidM 

Importai 

cidence can sesroely be sceideatsl. h' 

* Xhk is in rncm’imiKKrtain contrast to MenuVi Bnduaaii^ SbWd a Brahman 
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society is quite' comfiatible with the cml lihNscIten of easte still ex« 
istmg amongst the Buddhists Ceylon, and which equally exiilted 
amongst the ancient Assyrians and Egyptians* . . 

Mr. B. Hodgson of Nepal furnishes auxiliary aid to this interpret 
tation, in a very curious paper in the transactions of the Royal Asiatic 
Society (vol. Hi.),in whicba Buddhist of thename of Ashu Ghosha re- 
futes a series of propositions in a disputation with a Saiva or worship* 
per of Mahadeva. The Buddhist, for the sake of argument [only} 
admits the truth of the Hrahmanieal writings, and then proves from 
the writings themselves, the erroneousness of the doctrine of caste. 
He says, ** If Brahmanhood must depend upon parentage, according 
to the passage in the * Smrt7<i,' how is it that [the Brahman] Achala 
Muni was born of an elephant,— Casa Pingala of an owl,-*>and Agas* 
tyaMuni from the agast flower,— Cousika Muni from the cusa grass, 
—and Capila from a monkey;— Gautami Rishi from a creeper that 
entwined a saul tree, and Drona Acharya from an earthen pot;— Tait- 
tiri Rishi from a partridge, and Parswa Rama from dust;— Sringa 
Rishi from a deer, and Vyasa Muni from a fisherwiman «nd Ko* 
shika Muni from u/emale Sudra^ — ^ViswaMitra^ from a cbandalni 
[ a base outcast], and Yasisththa Muni from a strumpet ? Not one 
of them had a Brahman mother, and yet all were notoriously called 
Brahmans ; whence I infer, that the title is a distinction of popular 
origin and cannot be traced to parentage from written authorities*." 
Gosha goes on to say, 1 draw fresh proofs from the ** Manava 
Dharma,*' which affirms that the Brahman who eats flesh ioses in* 
stantly his rank, and also that by selling wax or salt, or milk, he 
becomes a Sudra in three days*. 

With respect to the last passi^, it is necessary to remark, that 
Dr. Stevenson proves from the Rig Yeda, that Bratenaiis made aniv 
mal sacriftces, even to the cow, and partook of the meat ; the 
interdict, therefore, to eat flesh, in the Manava Dharma, must have 
been adopted from the Buddhists, and was an innovatioiii on original 

camsUy loiewa vjnnan of Ifhriiebhatrib^ oa Tiers thus food, 

or aeoept a from he Ibees his own riasi^ if he 

toowhi^yi siiiksio A'lerri with : Chip* '1 1, V. I je. 

t virtoes Pjritlin>aad hleaassf 

qabed sofeteigiiqifl Qavwa wiath iaexhaasflhlsi' and Yiswi Wthi% SDUof ^kUii, 
the aemBor AFiqssr, inUlliuy cIsaA'r. Chap. 7, T* .4^ Aqd 

^esidng of ffio n^bud raew, iRenu ssy% ^ By frfce of estteme devotion sad 
ol coudled Ihiheis, AM Of isw anu w Tma re moif tthra, m hy therevetse 

nnWiAA fo ak^'s^ woM? 

chap. 10, V. 40. jBirlhythereforq^ did ao< immmrVg eoBStitatOiSSitei, 

« VoL iit, p. lOA ^ . •JhigelOO. 
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Hiliduisiii, and that work may therefore be considered compfaratively 
modern. Gosha quotes Menu in numerous instances, and his efgo 
is, It is clear, then, that he whose life i$ pure, and his temper oheer- 
fub is the true Brahman, and that lineage [A:s/a] has nothing to do 
with the matter." 

Gosha’s statement that he is the true Brahman whose life ie pure, 
and that caste has nothing to do with it, is supported by the Chi- 
^ nese, who say that the term ahman Brmeans walking in purity 
and PJiny says, that the appellation ''Brahman" was applied to 
' tnany nations, and intimates, that it did not denote a distinct class or 
order of society. [Nat. Hist. 1. 6, c. 17.] This is in accordance with 
the " Manava Bharma," the Buddhist " GosAs," and the Brahman 
" Baiahan Pay ana"' Any body, in fact, was a Brahman, who was 
really pure. Gosha, in continuation, adds, " All that I have said 
about Brahmans you must know is equally applicable to Kshatriyas, 
and that the doctrine of the four castes is altogether false*." Again 
he says, "The distinctions between Brahmans, Kshatriyas, Vaisyas, 
and Sudras, are founded merely upon the observance of divers rites, 
and the practice of different professions, as is clearly proved by the 
conversation of Baishan Payana Rishi with Yudhistkira RajaK" Then 
follows the conversation, the chief points of which are, that " he 
is a Brahman, who never eats flesh and never hurts a sentient 
thing, and practises all the moral virtues." It ends by the Rishi 
stating, " whoever professes these virtues is a Brahman ; and if a 
Brahman professes them not, he is a Sudra. Brahmanhood depends 
not on race [kula] or birth [jat], nor on the performance of certain 
ceremonies. If a Bhandal is virtuous, and possesses the signs above 
noted, he is a Brahman. Oh Yudhisthira, formerly in this world of 
ours there was Ast one caste i the division into four castes originated 
with diversity of rites and of avocations; all men were born of 
woman in like manner*!" " 

1 Psgem 

* Yudhlstbirs, of the Chandra Vansa, or Lunar mCe, and ol vdie FSada dy- 
nasty, was /r«l king of Delhi, lind, aecordi^. to the fahlee of the Piupmi^ 
abont 3100 before Christ!! Colondl Tod makes the whole of the dynastic of 4]ie 
Lunar race Buddhists, from their very origin. He sa^ ** Of the tWo 'rasseB of 
India, one was the Surya Vansa, or children of the shn,aad the odiieewas the 86m 
Vshsa, ChandrU Vansa, or Indu Vansa, ehildren of the mdoni the ialler 616(0 from 
Bttddlia^ and always Buddhists and worahippere of the ^uns only.* . And th^y 
gave a name to India, as Indu Vansa : the former, or Suiya Vanm^ boeiui|e: idol- 
ators,.and inhsMtod Syri^ Assyria, Ac., Ac." He oonskters Aeni coeval 
quiiy, and stmggliiig for paramount political and leli^oitt power. A^ Jpuinia], 
voL Axxiil, p. 833i 


•Page 168 . 
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If it be borne in mind that Gosha quotes a Brahman sage>or 
saint, who makes the qualifications of a Brahman absolutely those 
of a Buddhist priest, using almost the language of Buddha himself ; 
the quotation is in no ordinary degree remarkable, the more so as 
the Brahman sage, or saint, repudiates the Brahman sacrifices of 
animals and eating of the flesh, as commanded in the Vedas! It 
looks, indeed, as if these opinions of the Brahman Baisham Payana 
Rishi, opposed as they are to the Vedas, and according as they do 
with Buddhism, were adopted from the Buddhists. 

Professor Wilson gives countenance to the inference, that caste 
could have had very little influence in ancient times, for he admits 
that the collector and arranger of the sacred Vedas was of very impure 
caste. He says, It is also admitted, that the Vedas existed in a 
scattered form until the parts of which they now consist were col- 
lected and arranged in the actual form, by a person of very equivocal 
origin, — theson of Rishi by the daughter of a fisherman, and, there- 
fore, properly speaking, of very impure cos/e,— 'and who, from bis 
arranging the Vedas, is known by the name of Vy&sa, the arranger”." 

Is it to be believed that if the modern feelings of caste had 
existed anciently, such a fact as the above would not have been 
suppressed by the Brahmans of the period ? Why, the impure 
castes are not permitted even to hear the Vedas repeated, much 
less to arrange and expound them. 

But Professor Wilson affords yet stronger ground for the 
Buddhist Gosba*s argument, and that, too, from the Vishnu Purana. 
In his able introduction to that work, page 69, after speaking of 
the foundation and colonization of Ayodbya £Oude],by Vaivaswata, 
the son ctf the Sun, he has the following passages The distinc- 
tion of castes was not fully developed prior to the colonization" 
[which means, I suppose, wAiVe the only location of the Hindus or 
Brahmans was in the Punjab]. And, again, of the sons of Vai- 
vaswata, some as kings were. Kshairyas, but one founded a tribe of 
Brahmans, another became a Faisye, and a fourth a Sudra.** This 
practically proves what Buddha himself and Gosha assert, and 
what wej^iber from Arrian and the other Greek authors, that caste 
did ;^ot pxist aa a religious distinction ! And, again. Professor 
Wih^ says# are various notices [in tbc 

saptlsal Gotra’s, or famdies, proceeding itota Kskairya races."* Of 
couiie; then, Bfabmdnism could have had little to do with lineage : 
and the Professor Adds, ** there are indiditions of stveie strug^es 

> Fust Oxford 7* 
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between KebsOya* ttid Brohmane for spirit doiniidan erfn,— 
wtiieh bad tbe r^Al to tsach tie Fedae/l^ - v- 

Diodoms Stcalae> who ia not quoted 1^ PaUadina, in one plaor 
r^reients the.pbiloaophers of India, who were tha^ Bri^nians of 
M^asthenea, aa equivalent to the priesta of other^iiatiewi { but in 
another paaaage he eonaidera them aa a eeporata aat(a% «wt, or. fodjr 
of num, eettled in «ne partteubtr part iff Ittiia. ■ ^ r -..'. . .. 

' Ptolemy considera the Braimatu aa dutiact fiom Ae Gfnmuo- 
phitte i the former he locatea near the aea,> and the Oynmoaophiata 
he placea in the north-eastern part of India, near the weatem bank 
of the Qangea. This opinion of Ptolemy ia of importance, aa it 
showa that, in hia early time, the accuracy of Megaathenea was 
questioned in his designating the Gymnosophists as. Brahmans j 
and the opinion adds weight to the facts I hare adduced on the 
same question. 

In a note to Fa hian, page 186, by M. Klaproth, he quotes a 
very aneient book, the Ma teng kia king, cited in the San tsang i& 
son, book xvi., page 13, which says It is faladly supposed that we 
[the family of Buddha] are sprung from Brahma, and they call us 
the children of Brahma., The Brahmans pretend that they are born 
from the mouth of Brahma, the Kshatryaa from hia nard, the 
Vaisyaa from his arms, and the Sobtras from his feet, and they 
regard themselves as taking precedence of other men, waiCB -tbult 
THEY DO NOT. The word Po lo men, Brahman, means, he who 
wttlke in parity. Part of them are secular, and part rdigions, 
stndying the doctrine' ; they call themselves the offiieta of Brahma, 
but their name comes from their preserving the ebdrias and being 
pure. The Kshatryaa are the lords or owners of the land, and are 
of the royal race; the Vaisyas are merchants, and the Sobtras, 
labourers." 

M. Klaprotb adds, ".On volt par rbistoire des pidviarehea,‘^ne 
la distinction des castes n'emp6cbait pas de cboisir indtffifremment le 
principal chef de ia religion, dans Tune on dans Pantre, - ^lakya 
. Muni dtait Kahatrya. Mhha Kasyapa, son sueeesieor, aiq^artenait 
h la caste des Brahmanes. Le troihfome patrimndiie dfrit Yaisyar.et 
son suecesienr dtait Sobtra. Ainsi, cmrihrmdniebk ad prineipe da 
Btiddhisme on avut exclusivement en vue fo/pundd moEhla deicalai 
qn’on ehoisissait pour la transmission de la doctrine aime avdir 
^gard and distinctidns de la pwssan!^ et h hi inipiii^rMs6;f^ 
castes.”' v..-,:'!;...',' 

> Thetenn k asully to ttte "BBaaMW** tf Bn Boddl^ 
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llie author thie artic^^ Rees’ Cyclopaedia^ 

after quoting numerous authorities, concludes ^ith saying ** Upon 
the vrhole it seems to be evident from various records concerning 
the ancient Brahmans, that they were not so much a distinct nation, 
or particular class of philosophers, as k irih 9 or body of men, or 
rather a "numerous family, descended from one common ancestor, 
who existed at some remote period, and who were difereni from ike 
prayenUore of the people amorist whom they lived'* Which goes the 
length of saying they were a tribe of etrangere amongst the people of 
India ! confirming, in short, the Chinese travellers in their statements. 

If we go to the Nepal legends, we find the same impressions 
with respect to the absence of caste. The legends speak of the 
visits to Nepal of Sakya's predecessors, Vipasyi Buddha, Sikhi Bud- 
dha, Yiswabhu Buddha, and Manju Sri, all like Sakya himself, 
accompanied by bhikshus, disciples, rajahs, and cultivators, com- 
prising a multitude of the peasantry of the land; also of a Raja 
called Dharmakar. The inhabitants of Nepal were dll of one caste or 
had tio caste, but their descendants in the course of time became 
divided into many castes, according to the trades and professions 
which they followed [this is what Arrian says]. Thus, in the early 
ages, Nepal had four classes of sncuLan people, as Brahman, Ksha^ 
trya, VaiSya, nnd Sudra, and four ascetical classes, namely, Bhikshu, 
Sramama, Chailaka, nud Arhanta,nnA all wbrb, Buddha Margi" 
[or following the ways of Buddhism]. A great many Brahmans and 
others, who accompanied the Raja Prachanda to Nepal, received the 
tonsure and became bhikshus at the same time with the Raja, and 
took up their abode in the monasteries of Nepal. Some others of 
those that came urith Prachanda to Nepal, preferring the pursuits <f 
Me continued to exercise them in Nepal, where they also re- 
mained and became Buddhists*. We have here demonstrated from 
Buddhiit authority the accuracy of Scholasticus quoted by St. Am- 
btoStuA Quod genus Brachmanomm non ex propria tantum 
vdiniiblte 8jni^t;Ahli%rRXBU8 renuntiati fte., See*/* plainly telling us 
that thfty and engaged in worldly aSUrs until they 

becUme Oymifoev^^ste^ or SophisUr^ or^BuddMst ihihshus. 

' BUrUi late ^ caste; if it existed, eoidd not 

hi^b^*ihy great in the wiqr of a Brab- 

ilian% ai»biti(i!i^i ;for whM Kasianif from Bagdad, 

invadift in 92 ^fle|^ oaptored Alor tl^ 

> J. A. R B. voL iii., page 219, 220, and SIR " 

* The tettibmy oi ibe Bdtnsd BMk UUSdeied-- ^ 
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capital, l^e found a Brahmim named Dabir, Bob bf Cha che BHhmime 
who Iiiid hsurped the government on the d^aith of his master Sahi 
or SeAir Sin^ by means of marrying his masters widow; althougfi^ 
necessarily of a diiSerent casteS the Raja being of the SaSee or 
Salm family, which, if the same as the Sah*8 of Surasbtra, from ; 
their coins and legends, must have been Buddhist. Moreover, 
Dahir, Brahman as he was, [like the Brahmans mentioned by Arrian 
near Mooltan,] opposed Kassim, sword in hand*, at the head of 
his troops ; and in the battle he had two beautiful female slaves with 
him in his howdah, one of whom administered wine, and the other 
paun*. The supposed gymnosophist Brahmans vrould have mar- 
velled not a little at the varied indulgencies and physical prowess of 
their co-religionist ! ! 

' I may add, that if we look to the supposed aborigines of India, 
the Goands, the Bhils, the Kobl^s, &c., &c., we find that caste is 
unknown amongst them. 

It proves nothing to say that caste, as a religious distinction, 
existed, because Arrian assures us, that generations of men were con- 
fined to particular trades ; for in that case caste, as a religious dis- 
tinction, existed amongst the ancient Assyrians and ancient Egyp- 
tians, as a similar interdict to trades intermarrying obtained amongst 
those nations ; and nobody asserts that caste in [the Hindu sense 
formed part of their institutions. M. Goguet, in his Origin of Laws, 
says, ** that in the Assyrian empire the people were distributed into 
a certain number of tribes, and that professions were hereditary; 
that is to say, children were not permitted to quit their father’s 
occupation, and embrace another. [Diodorus, lib. ii. p. 142.] We 
know not the time nor the author of this institution, which from 
the highest antiquity prevailed almost over all Asia, and even in 
several other countries.” Vol. i. p. 43. 

But Hindu caste involves the most monstrous inequalities in 
the condition of men, and in their respective civil and religious 
rights. Menu says, The first part of a Brahman's compound 
name should indicate holiness;— of a Kshatr 3 ra's, power,-^of a 
Vaisya’s, wealth,— and of a Sudra’s, contempL^- Chap. il. v. 31; ** One 
principal duty the supreme ruler assignad to a Sudra ^ nffroely, to 
aerve ihe three first classes without depredating thrir wc^;^' [Chap^ 

far as Kashmir and Kanonj, West to Mekran and t^ sea^ tenth m die bmtorles 
of the ports of Surat and Deo, and Korfii to K^dabar, the mdia- 

tains of Suliman and Kynakan. From the Muhammadan histdriasai 

* J. A. S.'B. voh'vilip. saj. 

* Piper betel leaf and the nut of the Areca &ufe). * ' 
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i. y. 0 “ tbe servile class, whether bought or un> 

' bought, he [a Brahman] may compel to perform servile duty; 
b^ause such a man was cbkated by the self-existent for the 
. SiTRPOSB of serving Brahmans.” " A Sudra, though emancipated 
:,i>y bis ^aster^ is not released from a state of servitude ; for of a 
STATE waiCB 18 NATVRAL TO Bill, iff whom con he he divesied?” — 
Menu, chap, viii., v. 413, 414. And throughout the code of Menu, 
contempt and servitnde were allotted to the unfortunate Sudrns ; 
they were, in fact, no better than Helots. But Arrian’s authorities 
did not find this state of things in India, which must be of subse- 
quent origin, for be expressly says, “ the most memorable matter was, 
that all Indians were perfectly free, or exempt, or independent ; no 
man was a slave, or servant,- or attendant ; in which they resembled 
the Lacedsemonians ; but the Indians had the advantage of them 
in having no Helots.'' 

Elvai Bk KaX roSe fter/a iv rp 'IvB&v 75 , irdvras 
eXvcu iKevdepovSf ovBe rtva BovXov eXvas 'IvBov’ tovto Aa/eeSat- 
/loplourtp is ravTo ovfifiaipei nal 'IpBouriv. AoKeBtupoviots 
pip 7 s oi eXkares BoSkoi eiat, nai rd BovXav ipya^vras" 
’IpBq'ia’t Bif oiBk akkos Bovkos iart, fiijropye *IpB&p tis. — 
Hist. Ind. cap. xi. Under the circumstances here noticed, the code 
of Mena consequently could not have been in operation. 

But my limits do not permit me to pursue the subject ; and 
considering the weight of the authorities quoted, there would appear 
to be strong ground for supposing that caste, as a religious distinc- 
tion, did not exiht anciently in India. 

Although the eighth point has very extended bearings and would 
admit at diffuse illustrations, I shall confine my notices to a few sim- 
ple facts. In the first place it may be asked, why are there not 
the same tangible and irrefragable proofs extant of the Sanskrit as 
of the Pali language i the more particularly so as Brahmanism and 
Sanskrit bwre hith^lo been believed to emimate from the fabled ages? 
To v^ly to this query, I.shall call to my assistance several redoubt- 
abte authorities, } but p(«yuM>^-tp quoting these authoritief, a few 
preliminiury obsorvations are necessary. A multitude of iiweriptions, 
in a (riminries haying n oertiun resemblance to the SMulurit Deya Na- 
gint'of lndia,J#d .h«fh fo* ^ Pf*?**^'?***^ 

bnt their translation had equally baffled the most learned Brahmans 
and tite m^ Jeairiied Europe Mb dlincnlty, however, was tob 
great . for the actste srind ol, and by the most .indeAdh* 

gable teseareb, and by niaUplied comparisons inscriptions (d diff- 
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ftveni agetf oomraMoingJmfh the tnott modem wd g^ing ttimarde 
iiim aatkjai^^ taking each modem Saf»hnt ktteT and foUbiOll^ 
Ibrongb its modifications in inscriptions of difesmt ages^ he^ftS^ 
that the modern Deva Nagari characters were absolutely resolved into 
the primitive character of the old inscriptacma^ which had tiU rite 
eluded all investigations $ and in the process^ it was observed^ thae the 
prinutive letters increased In number iu the various inscriptions in 
the ratio of^heir respective antiquity. The power of the letters, being 
thus determined, there was. not any great difficulty in reading the 
inseriptions themselves ; but to the infinite surprise of MVi Prinsep, 
they proved not to be in the sarictps/rd Sanskrit language, but in 
the ancient Pali, a cognate tongue, which was ancienriy, and is 
now, in a slightly modified fmrm, in use by the Buddhists for their 
saered literature. Elsewhere, Mr. Prinsep in speaking of the letters 
on the Buddhist coins of Behat, says, Here the letters resemble 
those of the lats [pillars] or of the caves on the West of India; 

THB MOST ANCIENT WRITTEN FQRM OF THE SANSKRIT LAN- 
GUAGE J. A. S. B., vol. iv., page 537* But Mr. Prinsep is not 
alone in his authority for the process of the discovery, or in the 
importance he attaches to it ; for Dr. Mill, late principal of Bishop’s 
College, Calcutta, who, from his having written in Sanskrit verse, 
has been designated by Brahmans the ** European Calidas,'* in 
Speaking of the Sanskrit inscriptions in the temple of Siva, at 
Harsha, in Shekavati, which is of the tenth century [a.d. 973], 
says, ** that the character, though t7%t6le at jpresent to the Pandits 
even of Northern India, presents no difficulty after the deciphering 
of the more ancient inscriptions, whose characters resemble those of 
the seeosd on the Allahabad pillar. This stone exhibits the Deva 
Nagari in its state of franrilioa, from the form visible in and 
other yet older monumenU, to the writing which now universally 
bears that name, add which maj^ be traced without sensibk variation 
in inscriptions as old as the twelth century ;” but above all. Dr. 
Mitt saya^ riie Harsha inscription forme a iefimte atsmdard from 
which tie a^fe of other monumei^s tf e^Uar ffr ^ore rempit^ rtim- 
hling eharaetere, may he iff erred with iplerphh ' 

VTldi inssi^^a has eridsot rslsfioa ^ 
oi^r.fhe buddlu^ The k 

because he had deetcbyed iiie 

puia^v#i^ pxpptM Isdra aad his gods fkai ^ 

pnOses^ri dua zestored criesdals oa the moimtak 
The insM^aSm^'mlk Buddha 

* J. A. S. B. Tol iv. page 367/ 
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The knowlec^ of. the tnauUion perio<b of the Deva Nagari is 
thus of vast importance, as the prenmote age of inscriptions whxsx 
DATXS arc is consequently dedncible /rom t Am farm if the 

character atana. , Mr. Wathen, late. Secretary to Government at 
Bombay^ in his trandations of inscriptions upon colter plates 
found in Gujarat and Kattywar, says, “the character in whidi these 
gnmts are written it wiieatfy ierieed from the more mdeat oM \tht 
Po/t], which is found in the caves of Keneri, Carli, and Verula 
[Elloraj, on this side of India, and it resembles that of the cave 
inscription, deciphered by Me. Wilkins in the first volume of 
Asiatic Researches." Onb original character, being ttat of the 
cooes, appears to have first existed throughout the western parts of 
India, Pekhan; Konknn, Gujarat, &c. It seems to have under* 
gone gradual changes, until about two centuries subsequently to the 
eras of Vikramaditya and SaUvahana, an alphabet nearly similar 
or identical with that at present noticed, would appear to have been 
introduced. [Mr. Wathen then arranges numerous inscriptions 
according to their antiquity, showing the patstye from one to the 
olAer.] From these, it appears, that up to Saka 730, [a. d. 808,] 
so verg materiat iijference in the character had taken place*. 

I may venture to say, in testimony of this subject having 
formerly occi^fed my attention, that twenty-two years ago I 
commenced to tread the path in tracing the old inscriptions, which 
Mr. Prinsep has trod successfully to the end: and in a paper of 
mine of old inscriptions, dated Poona, August 1, 1828, which was 
sent to the Literary Society of Bombay, and subsequently published 
in the Journal- of the Royal Asiatic Society, I stated that I had 
idehtified/or/y*Jkw BsAShi letten, [that is to say, letters in the in- 
scriptions in the Buddha- caves,] in ancient SossArit inscriptions, 
and tiiat the older the Sanskrit inscription, the more Buddha letters 
were fi&und in it ; and' I cbnduded by the query, “ Can itbe that these 
letters are a very ancioit form at the Sanskrit alphabet, and that 
the inscriptions thetmielvea are in die Sanskrit language?" The 
latter put of the query has been negatived, bnt the first part has 
been relied to UShmiatively and eoncluaively. 

ThmO pidiminaiy observations, establishing the fiust of all the 
ihoderif ^^siMt- idteis being resolvable into the ancient tetters, 
and tterilidli^ nbv^ ancteht inacrip^m whateiier hi PceaBfagMri^ or 

> WUdi atiiei -was aapyowi -telMretevsl-irifo t^ CbMkmain, 

Mt ivM MiaoisMifif fount to be of flw toafii eeiUaiy. 
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even in the Sanskrit language ^ we shall be enabled to appreciate jiietly 
the full force of the following observation of Mr. Prinsep. He fiya, 
*^The old alphabet, [alluding to specimens from the Buddhists caves 
of Westem India, sent to him by Colonel Sykes,] appear to be tbe 
very prototype of all the Deva Nagari and Dakshini alphabets y ,aiid 

in the pure Sanskrit tongue has yet been discovered^ presebykd 
IK THIS CHARACTER; INDEED, IT WOULD BE IMPOSSIBLE THAT IT 
SHOULD, because, still more than the Pali, the alphabet is deficient 
in many letters absolutely necessary to Sanskrit syntax ^ ! 

Can it be necessary to proceed one step further in the argument, 
for it is incredible to suppose that the modern Sanskrit could have 
EXISTED without symbols or a character to express its present richr 
ness, force, and beauty. How, then, are we to account for the fact 
of the modern Deva Nagari resolving itself into the ancient Pali 
letters, and those letters expressing only, not the Sanskrit language, 
but the ancient Pali ? I cannot see any other way of solving the 
question, than in the supposition, that at the period the primitive 
Deva Nagari was expressing the old Pali language and embodying 
Buddhist associations only, the Sanskrit itself, if, it existed 
independently from the old Pali, was in the same rude state with 
the Pali, and could not, therefore, have been Sanskrit, which means 
polished, finished, done." The assiduous cultivation of the lan- 
guage, howcver,by the small tribe of Brahmans occupying the small ter- 
ritory in the Punjab, led to the necessity for enlarging and improving 
the powers of the Pali symbols to express the increasing refinements ; 
and this accounts for the changes not only in the letters, but the 
language, which are observable in inscriptions of successive ages. 
That this is no wild theory is manifested by a passage in Professor 
Wilson's first Oxford lecture*; speaking of the Vedas, he says, 
^'the prayers are addressed to divinities, most of whom are no 
longer Vrorshipped, and some even are unknown/* There one, 
for instance, named Ribhu, of whose history, office, or even name, a 
person ^might ask in vain from one end of India to the other. The 
prayers have consequently gone out of fashion along with their 
objects, and when they are employed, they are uged as little else 
than unmeaning sounds, the language in which they are written mr- 
EERiNO MUCH both in words and ctmsiruetion from the 
later writings. In many parts of India the Vedas are not studied 
at all ; and when they are studied, it is merely for the sake 
repeating the words ; the sense is regarded as a matter of i^d im- 

1 J. A.S. BL vi., page 1043. • Psi^.a 
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portance, and is not understood even by the Brahman who recites or 
chaiints the es:Ji>res8ioii8/’ It is to be supposed if the language were 
pure Sanskrit, that the Brahman who had studied the Vedas would 
understand it by using his brains $ but the language, it would appear, 
differs so much from modern Sanskrit, that it requires too much 
ratiocination and etymological research for the Brahman to master 
it. The observation of Professor Wilson is in accordance with the 
legitimate deduction from Mr. Prinsep's dogma, and with a multi- 
tude of facts which can be produced. But isir. Prinsep has other 
powerful auxiliaries, and amongst them, Mr. Hodgson of Nepal, 
who, in addressing Mr. Prinsep, in curious opposition to his own 
opinion about the antiquity of Sanskrit, says, ** the tendency of your 
researches to prove that the elaborate forms of the Deva Nagari 
were constructed from simple elements, more or less appropriated 
to the popular Bhashas, is very curious, and seems to strengthen the 
opinion of those who hold Hindi to be indigenous, older than 
Sanskrit in India, and not [as Colebrooke supposed] deduced from 
Sanskrit. If Buddhism used these primitive letters before the Deva 
Nagari^ existed, the date of the creed would seem to be thrown back 
to a remote era, or the Sanskrit letters and language must be com- 
paratively recent*;'* and Mr. Hodgson, a little below, adds, ** I incline 
to the opinion that Hindi may be older in India than Sanskrit, and 
independent, originally, of Sanskrit. The Sanskrit letters have 
been proved to be recent, and it remains to be determined whether 
the Sanskrit now known is equally so.’* For the sake of argument, 
supposing it to be established that Sanskrit, in its rough or un- 
polished state, did exist contemporaneously with the ancient Pali 
inscriptions, and from its rough state capable of being expressed by 
Pali letters; W[hy then is It, that in the length and breadth of the land 
in India, claimed to have been under Brahmanical spiritual domi- 
nion and civil institutions, from the fabled ages, not a single 
Sanskrit inscription has been found approaching to 

WITHIN SIX OR SEVEN HUNDRED YEARS OF THE DATE OF THE 
Pali Buddhist INSCRIPTIONS, the earliest Sanskrit inscription 
dating in the fourth century, and that inscription not being in pure 
Sanskrit; indeed, as late as the eighth century, the Sanskrit in inscrip- 
ti<ma is Stitt found to be wanting in purity. This absence of ancient 
Sam^iit ihsenptiora cannot be attributed to indifference to fame 
on the part ^'Brahmims, or to a desire to live in futurity ; for, the 
moment we hAve tangible proofs of Brahmanical influence in India, 

* Whidi hss'bsm proved in every BuddliSit iaiwiripflon to he the foot. 

* J. A. S. B., voh vlrpage 686. 

M 
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we are Hooded with Sanskrit inscriptions rolling upon us, not in 
hundreds but thousands ; dating between the tenth wd seventeenth 
centuries ! Why is this ? Can it be that not only the Sanskrit let^ 
ters, but the Sanskrit language itself, sprung from the Pali 3 and 
that the Brahmans for their own object separated it from the parent 
stock, and gradually fashioned it into its present perfection ? Let 
us see what grounds there are for such a speculation. 

Mr. Csoma de Koros, the Thibetan scholar, writing to Mr. James 
Prinsep, says, " In reference to your and Mr. Tumour’s opinion, that 
the OBiGiNAL records of the Buddhists in ancient India were written 
in the Magadhi [Pali ?] dialect, I beg leave to add in support of it, 
that in the index to the Kahgyur^ it is stated, that the Sutras in 
general [with exceptions mentioned], after the death of Sakya, were 
first written in the Sindhu language [a dialect of Pali?], and the 
Sher chhin and rGyud in Sanskrit. It is probable that in the seventh 
century and afterwards, the ancient Buddhist religion was remodelled 
and generally written in Sanskrit^” This admission of the general 
use of Sanskrit in the seventh century, in supersession of the lam* 
guage previously used by the Buddhists for thirteen centuries, at 
least, is something, and would accord with the rising influence of 
Brahmanism; but, as far as the Buddhists are concerned, it militates 
against the fact of the Buddhist nations who derived their religion 
from India [the Ceylonese, the Birmans, the Siamese, and the Co- 
chin Chinese], at that period, and to this day, having their sacred 
writings in Pali; and considering the numerous sacred writings which 
were taken from India to China, in various early ages, we may yet 
look to meeting with them in that country, and verifying the fact, 
whether they were in Pali or Sanskrit. On the whole, the inference 
would be that the Buddhists had not commenced the use of Sanskrit 
for their sacred writings so early as the seventh century* 

A fact related in the Mahwanso of Ceylon adds to the doubt 
respecting the general use of Sanskrit in the beginning of the fifth 
century, a.d. A Brahman from Magadba [Bebar], learned in the 
three Vedas, [it would appear, therefore, there were three and not 
four Vedas in those days; and Menu, throughout, mentions only 
tl^ee,] and all the knowledge of the times, went to Ceylon, about 
A.D. 410, for the express purpose of disputations with the heterodox 
Buddhist priests, as he considered them. He went to scoff and be 
remained to pray; for, defeated in argument, and satisfied of the 
superiority of the Buddhist doctrines to his , own, he submitmd to^ 
the tonsm^e and became a Buddhist priest ;^he was qaUed ^Buddha** 

1 J. A. B., voU vl., page eW. 
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ghdsa; With the usual zeal of a neophyte, he manifested his devo* 
tion to his new creed by translating the Attha Katha, or commenta- 
ries on the Pitakattya, or Buddhist scriptures, originally vrritten 
in the Singalese language by Mahindo, the son of the Emperor 
Asoko, and which were then only extant in Singalese, the rest of 
the scriptures being in Pali. This Brahman, learned in the three 
Vedas, of course translated, between a.d. 410 and 432, the Attha 
Katha into Sakskrit. No such thing; he translated the commen* 
taries into the Pali language. The phraseology of the Maha* 
wanso is^ Taking up his residence in the secluded Ganthakaro 
Wiharo [monastery], at Anuradhapura, he translated, according to 
the grammatical rules of the Magadhi [Pali], which is the root of 
all languages, the whole of the Singalese Attha Katha [into Pali]. 
This proved an achievement of the utmost consequence to all lan- 
guages spoken by the human race.*' Mahawanso, pp. 252, 233. 

One marked feature must not be overlooked, that in the 
fourth century, the Pali was considered the root of all languages / 
Now, is it reasonable to suppose, in case the Sanskrit language 
had attained the grammatical accuracy, the richness and perfection 
which we know it had attained in the eleventh century, or had even 
been in general use for the purposes of sacred literature in the begin- 
ning of the fifth century, that the Brahman would not rather have 
used a language necessarily most familiar to him, from his deep 
reading in the Vedas, than the Pali, with which the Brahman, as a 
Brahman, ought, properly, not to have been familiar, and not only 
familiar, but, as the Mahawanso says, so critically acquainted, that 
in three translations which he made independently of each other, 
There was [not] in the measure of a verse, or in the letter of a 
word, the slightest variation.*’ Does not the above fact add strength 
to the inference derived from the absence of ancient Sanskrit inscrip- 
tions and the unpolished state of the earliest of them (those of the 
fourth century), that the Sanskrit was only in progress to perfection, 
and was little used beyond the ** mall tribe inhabiting the mall tract 
in the Punjab,” which was designated by the Chinese about this very 
period, as the ** chief of the tribes of barbarians'* [strangers] ? 

Phhian went to India for the express purpose of verifying the 
Buddhist seriptiires, and examining into its doctrines and practices; 
he was engaged for fourteen years in these objects, copying and 
coilectiiig maduscripts, aUd Orally informing himself in all parts of 
the Oouiitib^i fl^m the Hhnalayaii to Ceylon; and as he at no timO 
mention a Second language being used for sacred literature, or that 
he had the slightest difisuity in conununicaiiiig with the priesthood 
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throughout the country, we may fairly infer that one language 
obtained, which was common to the priesthood of all India; and as 
we know that the inscriptions of three centuries before Christ, in 
the north and the south, and the east and the west, and in the heart 
of India, were in old Pali, and that the scriptures of most Buddhist 
nations, all of whom derived their religion from India, are also 
recorded in the Pali language to this day; it is fair to infer that 
one /eityticye* which Fahian found in general use, for sacred purposes, 
was the Pali, and not the Sanskrit, particularly as in the minute details 
of all the heresies in India, including the Brahmanical or Hindd, no 
mention whatever is made of the Sanskrit being associated with them ; 
and this would not be from oversight, for when the Chinese travellers 
met with barbarous tongues, they pointed them out. Mr.Prinsep's 
opinion goes to the length of the Pali character being the original, not 
only of the Deva Nagari, but of other alphabets. His words are, ** The 
old Lat character if carefully analyzed, each member of the alphabet 
will be found to contain the element of the corresponding members, 
not only of the Deva Nagari, but of the Canouj, Pali, Tibetan, the 
Hala Canara, and of all the derivatives of the Sanskrit stocks” 

It may be asked, What was the Sanskrit of very early periods ? 
Was it capable, like the Deva Nagari character, of being resolved 
into a Pali root? or are the Pali and Sanskrit languages the 
offspring of an ancient common parent?'' We have the testimony 
of very high authority, Dr. Mill, that the language of the Vedas 
differs so much from pure Sanskrit, that to the understanding 
of it, a ^ Bhashya,' or gloss, is all but indispensable*.'’ What rela- 
tion then does the Sanskrit of the eleventh century, and that of the 
Vedas, bear to the Pali of Asoko’s Edicts ? Do the two languages 
approximate in the ratio of the antiquity of the Sanskrit? 

Sir William Jones, in his preface to the Institutes of Menu, 
broaches a speculation, the reasonableness of which we can test by 
reference to palpable epochs of improvement in our own and other 
modern European languages. He says that the Sanskrit of the 
three first Vedas, that of the Menava Dharma Sastra [Menu], and 
the Puranas, differs in pretty exact proportion to the Latin of Numa;» 
that of Appius, and that of Cicero, or of Lucretius, where he has 
not affected an obsolete style. He therefore assumes that the 
several changes in Sanskrit took place in times very nearly propor<« 
tional to the above changes in the Latin; that the Vedas must 
therefore have been written three hundred years before the InstU 
tutes of Menu, and those Institutes three hundred yeiars before the 
* J# A* St vol* VI., page 74. • Ibid., vol# ill*, page 958. 
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Paranas. By this calculation^ Sir William Jones dates the Vedas 
from the fifteenth or sixteenth centuries before Christ. But as 
Professor Wilson has proved, from internal evidence, that the 
Puranas were written or compiled between the eighth and fourteenth 
centuries of the Christian era, it follows, according to Sir William 
Jones's hypothesis, that the Institutes of Menu date from the fifth 
century a.d., and the Vedas from the second century. Both the 
above are indeed great authorities; but in spite of this startling 
deduction, from applying Sir William Jones's calculations to Pro- 
fessor Wilson's dates, the absence of Sanskrit inscriptions before the 
fourth century, and the language of the inscriptions of that period, 
give some weight to doubts respecting the antiquity of all the sacred 
writings of the Brahmans. It will be found indeed that inscriptions 
of a much later period than the above supposed date of the Insti- 
tutes of Menu, are not recorded in pure Sanskrit. Even the cele- 
brated inscriptions on the Allahabad and Bhitari pillars of the 
Gupta family of Sudras are not in pure Sanskrit. Dr. Mill con- 
siders their date to be about the era of Charlemagne in Europe. 
His words are, It is scarcely possible to fix the subjects of our 
present inquiry, the Guptas, higher than the age of Charlemagne 
in Europe, if we suppose them identical with the Guptas of the 
Puranas^" But the Vishnu Purana, which Professor Wilson refers 
to the tenth century [a.d. 954], in a pretended prophecy, talks of 
the Guptas reigning in Magadha, which would bring the age of 
polished Sanskrit down to the tenth century*. 

If we could have looked with confidence to any one city in 
India more than another to afford us proofs of the early use of 
Sanskrit, and memorials of Brahmanism, it is to Ougein [Ujjayana], 
and yet neither the buried city nor its successor, affords us a single 
Sanskrit inscription of ancient date; and its coins have Buddhist 
emblems and Pali legends; and amongst the gifts to the Buddhist 
temple at Sanchi, recorded in the old L5t character and the Pali 
language, we read as follows, The gift of the body of the Rishis, 
performing their austerities in Ou^in”."-*-*^ The gift of the morality 

> J. A. S. B., vol. vi., page 12. • Ibid., vol. v., page 044. 

* We find from this macriptlon ffiai Buddhist priests did perform austerities 
like the Oymnosoplusts mentioned by Arrian and other Western authors. Auste- 
rities, therefore^ were not exclurively Brahmanical characteristios; no more than 
shaving the hei^ and going naked [Oymnosophist-like] were orthodox character- 
iriica The Vayu Purana, quoted by Professor Wilson, says, ** The three Vedas 
are the covering of all brings, and they who throw it off throngli delusion are 
called Nagnas tnakedp’ Pd^er on it eay^ ** The Brahman, who unprofitabiy 
bears a staff, sAoufs hk hsftdtgoes naked^ makes a iow^ot matters prayers; all 
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students of Ougein to the Rishis/W' The victory gift of the people 
performing austerities of Ougein/* And a multitude of other gifts 
to this Buddhist temple are recorded from inhabitants of Ougein, 
affording presumptive evidence of the population being Buddhist; 
Why is it that none of these inscriptions are in Sanskrit'? 

If we pass from the inhabitants of the celebrated Ougein in the 
heart of India, to the prince and his people who have left their 
records in Cuttack, on the eastern coast, we ask the same question : 
Why are not some of these records in Sanskrit; the more particu* 
larly so as the prince, in his outset in life, adopted the Brahmanical 
faith ? The chief inscription* which I quote is met with on the 
rocks at Khandgiri in Cuttack; it is lengthened but mutilated. It 
is in the old Pali character, and is in that language which is neither 
exactly the modern Pali nor the modem Sanskrit; but it is much 
more removed from the Sanskrit than the Pali, and may be the 
parent of both. It is not necessary to quote more, than to say that 
the prince of Kalinga, called Air^, at twenty-four years of age, 
wrested the government from an usurper. On his accession, he chose 
the Brahmanical faith ; but subsequently studying law in an esta*- 
blishment of Buddhist priests, who wbrk SBTrnsD therk under 
THE ANpiENT KINGS, he finally ended by becoming a Buddhist, 
and dedicating a Chaitya, or temple for relics. Twice the date 1300 
occurs without mention of an era; and the alphabet and lan- 
guage of the inscription pertaining to the Buddhist periods before 
Christ, or to the first or second century, made this date very per- 
plexing. But Fahian steps in to solve our difficulties. When he 
was in Ceylon, in 412 a.d., the Buddhists counted that year the 
1497th of their era. Now Kalinga, of which Air& was king, had 
from Sakya Buddha's death, n.o. 543, been celebrated for its great 
Buddhist temple of the tooth relic*, (which relic fell to the share of 
Kalinga, at Buddha’s death, and was transferred to Ceylon, a«d. 
311, in the ninth year of the reign of Siri Megha Wameo, by a 
Brahman princess, and is now in British custody in Ceylon,) and his 

suoli persons are called NsgnaSi and the like.** And VishnUi when he appeared 
in the form of Buddha, to delude the world, appeared as a naked mendteant^ with 
At# head ehaven^ Vishnu Purana, page 688. The sharen hea^and nake^ess, 
tkSiefbre, were heretical eharaeteristios. 

> J. A. 8. B., vol. vli., page 604. * Ibid., vol. Yi-j page 1087. 

* This C^ialtya has been replaced in Kalinga, by the now well-known temple of 
Jagginadyas but the Rcy. Dr. Stephenson judielously remarks, that the memory 
of the anoient rites is still preserved in those eelehrated at Jagi^tha, and t may 
add a strSn^ening coineidenee. to his opinion, that, eoetOdShg tb Fbhian, thb 
tooffi-fbodval snd the modern RaffiyStm ooeiv in ffio suno iBdiitli. 
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inscriptions tell na tliat he was a Buddhist} and that the Buddhist 
priests had been settled in Kalinga from the time of the ancient kings } 
it is reasonable to suppose, therefore, that he uses a Buddhist era, 
and it map be permitted to us to believe that it was the same as the 
Buddhist era of Ceylon. This would inosculate excellently well with 
contemporary facts and circumstances. It would make the date of 
the inscription a.d. 215, a period not too modern for the alphabet 
and language used} a period when Brahmanism and other heterodox 
doctrines were making such progress as to call for the hundred dis- 
courses of the Buddhist Deva Bodhisattwa, to arrest the evil; a 
period also antecedent, by nearly two centuries, to the earliest San- 
skrit inscription. And here recurs the question. Why was it that 
Aira, who had at first adopted Brahmanism, did not record his edict 
in that language, now deemed peculiar to Brahmanism, as was the 
practice in after times? But we cannot banish from our minds the 
palpable facts, that all the ancient inscriptions throughout India are 
in Pali } that they are mostly for the instruction of the people ; are 
addressed to the people, and must have been understood by the 
people } and the general use of Pali indicates the general knowledge 
of the language : deductions which cannot be applied to Sanskrit. 
The oldest Sanskrit inscription, with a date, is on a copper plate 
found at Kaira in Gujarat, Samvat365* [a«d. 309] ; and this very 
inscription, although Sanskrit, together with two or three others 
from the same locality, strengthens the testimony of the Chinese 
travellers in the fourth century, that the spiritual and political 
power of the Brahmans was yet in an incipient state} for though 
the Vedas and Swayambhu are mentioned in the first inscription, 
the Puranic gods are unnoticed } nor is there the slightest allusion to 
Brahma, Vishnu, Siva, or even Indra; nor is there the usual intro- 
ductory Hindu invocation} which would scarcely have been the case, 
had Brahmans and their theology and language been in the ascen- 
dant them } and this absence of mention is the more remarkable, 
as the inserij^tion gives the history, qualities, and piety of the rajas 
who were the donor's progenitors, and of no one does it say that he 
was a worshipper of Brahma, Vishnu, Siva, &c., &c., as is custom- 
ary in later Sanskrit inscriptions. 

The inscription gives a field to a Brahman, In a similar man- 
ner, an inscription from the same locality, and of a few years' sub- 
sequent date Ca.d. 323], does no honour to the Puranic gods} but 

^ T&fo fisiiii?ai inaylie of whieh would bring down tbo date of 

this sad die following inscription to the sevenUi eentuiy inetesd of the fourtb. 
The eiuuiietfis ase assrly those of AUababwl, No. A 
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eays, that out of respect fof those who are versed in the /otrr Vedas, 
a village was given by Raja Prasanga, grandson of Samanta Datta 
of Gajjara, for the worship of the five — ^Jagnas, Bali, Charu, 
Balswadeva, and Agnihotra. These personages are lost sight of in 
more modem Sanskrit inscriptions, and Siva, Vishnu, Ganesa, and 
others take their places. The Sanskrit is peculiar from being 
written in prose, and each phrase having a double meaning. 

We have indeed Professor Wilson himself, in spite of his neces- 
sary predilections in favour of the antiquity of the Sanskrit, candidly 
expressing his doubts of the antiquity of the classical form^ of this 
language. In the introduction to the Drama of Vikrama and Ur- 
vasi, one of the plays of Kalidas, he says, ''The richness of the Pracrit 
(Pali ?) in the play, both in structure and in its metrical code is very 
remarkable. A very great proportion especially of the fourth act is 
in this language, and in that act a considerable variety of metre is 
introduced. It is clear, therefore, that this form of Sanskrit must 
have been highly polished long before the play was written, and this 
might lead us to doubt whether the composition [the play] can bear so 
remote a date as the reign of Vikramditya, b.c. 56. It is yet rather 
uncertain whether the classical language of the Hindu literature had at that 
time [b.c. 56] received so high a polish as appears in this present drama; 
and still less therefore could the descendants have been exquisitely 
refined, if the parent was comparatively rude. We can scarcely con- 
ceive that the cultivation of Pracrit (Pali ?) preceded that of Sanskrit 
when we advert to the principles on which the former seems evolved 
from the latter 3 hut it must he confessed that the relation between Sans- 
•krit and Pracrit has been hitherto very imperfectly investigated, and is yet 
far from being understood.'* A simple solution of Professor Wilson's 
doubts would be to consider the Sanskrit emanating from the Pali, 
the perfect from the imperfect, the polished from the rude, and the 
expressive from the simple; at least such is the natural progress of 
languages with growing civilization. The Sanskrit inscriptions of 
centuries after Christ have now fully borne out the Profmor's doubts 
respecting the antiquity of its classical era, and his doubts iuw also 
participated by an authority^great as his own, the Rev. Dri Mill, who, 
spefddng of the prophetic chapters of the Vishnu Parana which 
enumerates dynasties of future kings, Greek and Scythian, &c . 3 says, 
'"hus enumeration, strongly indicative of the disturiied and eemi- 
barbarous condition of affairs, which caused the Suspeiisioti of ail the 
ancient fiords, and in which synchronous dynasties mij^t easily be 
misstated as successive ones; and the sum of readUy palmed 
on the Hindu reader, to enhance the onHgmiy tf the classical and 
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heroiclages of the country V* &c.; and he concludes by adding, 
** Allowing, however, the least possible^ duration to the confused 
periods that followed the subversion of the Andra dynasty in the 
middle of the fifth century after Christ, it is scarcely possible to fix 
the subjects of our present inquiry [the Gupta Kings of the Allahabad 
and Bhitari columns] higher than the age of Charlemagne in Europe, 
if we suppose them identical with the Guptas of the Purana [Vishnu].** 
This is bringing down the classical Sanskrit to a late date, for the 
language of the inscription is not pure; and if the Kings of the 
inscription are those of the Purana, its own pure Sanskrit must, of 
course, be after the eighth century. It will be noticed that Dr. Mill 
has no reservation in supposing the Brahmans capable of literary 
fraud for interested objects; and this opinion by one so deeply read 
in Brahmanical literature as himself, is of momentous weight when 
thrown into the scale of others, less competent than himself, who 
express similar opinions, and whom I shall have occasion to quote. 

The supposition of the superior antiquity of the Pali to the 
Sanskrit language, does not rest alone upon the inferences derived 
from the absence of ancient Sanskrit inscriptions, the Deva Nagari 
character being traced into the Pali, or the gradual approximation of 
the Sanskrit to the Pali, in the ratio of the antiquity of the former; 
but it is broadly asserted by the Buddhists in their sacred literature, 
and in the beginning of the fifth century of our era the Mahawanso 
expressly calls the Pai^i the root of ali. languages. ^'He 
[Buddhaghosa] translated, according to the ^grammatical rules of 
the Mdgadhas, which is the root of all languages, the whole of the 
Singalese Atthakatha into Pali. This proved an achievement of the 
utmost consequence to all languages spoken by the human race’.** 

That the Pali was generally known in India is testified by the 
Edicts of Asoko in the fourth century b.c,, for we cannot suppose 
that he would have attempted to inairuct all India in a local dialect. 
The opinion which was then entertained by the Buddhists is still 
by them, and Mr. Tumour shows that there is sufficient 
ground fbr amrting that n well-known grammar of the Pali existed 
in the sUth century before Christ His words are, "The oldest Pali 
grammar noticed in the literature ofXileylon is that of Kachchayano. 
It is not now extant The several works which pass under the name 
of Kacbebeyeno's grammars are compilations from, or revisions of, 
the origtaal made at different periods; both within this island 

The oldest versionof thecom- 
pilallon from Kachebayano’s g m acknowledged to be the 

rj.A»8.B.,voLvuFiesll,lt * Tuniom's Mahawaino, page 1^3. 
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Rnpaaiddhi. I quote three passages : two from the grammar and 
the other from its commentary. The first of these extracts^ without 
enabling me to fix (as the name of the reigning Sovereign of Ceylon 
is not given) the period at which this version was compiled, proves 
the work to be of very considerable antiquity from its having been 
composed in the Dakshina, while Buddhism prevailed there as the 
religion of the state. The second and third extracts, in my opinion, 
satisfactorily establish the interesting and important point that 
Kachchayano', whose identity Mr. Colebrooke says, in his essay, * is 
involved in the impenetrable darkness of mythology^' was one of the 
eighty celebrated contemporary disciples of Gotamo Buddho [Sakya] 
whose names are repeatedly mentioned in various portions of the 
Pitakattaya. He flourished therefore in the middle of the sixth cen- 
tury before the birth of Christ, and upwards of four hundred years 
before Bhatrihari, the brother of Ylkramaditya, by whom, according 
to Mr. Colebrooke's essay, * the amended rules of grammar were 
formed into memorial verses,’ as well as before Kalidas, on whose 
play Professor Wilson comments.” Mr. Tumour then quotes the 
passages in the original Pali, which leave no doubt of Kachchayano 
being a contemporary of Buddha*. 

Elsewhere Mr. Tumour observes, ** Buddhists are impressed with 
the conviction that their sacred and classical language, the Magadbi 
or Pali, is of greater antiquity than the Sanskrit, and that it had 
attained also a higher state of refinement than its rival tongue had 
acquired. They observe that the very word Pali signifies original, 
text, regularity^, and there is .scarcely a Buddhist Pali scholar in 
Ceylon, who, in the discussion of this question, will not quote with 
an air of triumph their favourite verse, There is a language which is 
the root {of all languages], men and Brahmansi^ at the eonmencment of 
the creation, who never before heard, nor uttered an human accent, and 
even the supreme Buddhos spoke iti it is Magadhi.'* 

Mr. Thraour concludes with saying, The foregoing observations, 
coupled with historical data, to which I shall now apply ni3rself^ will 
serve, I trust, to prove that the Pah or Magadhi lai%uage had already 
attained die refinement it how possesses at the thne of Gotamo 
BeMle’r advent.” 

* Iniroduotioa to the Maluiwaiieo^ ly xavi. ^ 

^ While means '^poliehed,** finished,” ^^done;” the veiy sijpiificf^ioii 

of the two words, iheretoro, indicates the relative snfiquity of tfie laiigiifig^ 

« The tenii Biuhinan used here, is possibly net M the reitft^ Eliidii ihise, 
hat ia the tolMlpd to man ^who walk in purtfy,** 

wiOioat lelstum to casts or sdhs* 
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It evidently>howeverj could not have been so copious as Sanskrit 
became, from the alphabetical characters then in use not being able 
to express Sanskrit syntax, according to Mr. J. Prlnsep. The tan- 
gible proofs of the Pali inscriptions alone give sufficient weight to the 
Buddhist claims; and until the Brahmans can produce similar 
undeniable and contemporary evidence of the existence of Sanskrit, 
their claims must surely be wanting in the balance. The singular 
discovery by Mr. J. Prinsep, of the means of reading the Pali inscrip- 
tions, and the translations from the Pali Buddhistioal annals by Mr. 
Tumour, have had a marked effect upon men's minds touching 
Brabmanical pretensions. Mr. Prinsep's successor as Editor of the 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, in his preface to the seventh 
volume, page ix., says, Since it (the Journal) was established as 
the channel for giving to the worl^ original discoveries in the East, 
there has been opened an entirely hew field of research in the Bud- 
dhistical annals of periods antbcsdbnt to the spread of Brah- 
MANICAL DOCTRINES WITH THE SANSKRIT LANOUAOEj" and St page 
X., he adds, ^^The history of India had been traced back to the period 
before the invasion of Alexander^ and had been verified at each step 
by coins and by inscriptions ; but the language of Bactria and of 
Persia at the period of that conquest was still insufficiently ascer- 
tained. The Bactrian alphabet was already more than half dis- 
covered through the comparison of letters upon coins with bilingual 
superscriptions. Several inscriptions, as obtained from the Topes 
excavated, or as forwarded by travellers from within the ancient limits 
of Bactria, were nearly deciphered, so that very little remained to 
perfect this discovery also £by Mr. Prinsep], and to establish, that j 
the aneieni Pali language, or something very closely resembling it, 
prevailed over all those countries." 

Hence we learn that Pali not only pervaded India, but Bactria 
and Persia; and that this is no wild theory or haaardons speculation 
is attested by the very high authority of the Pali scholar, Professor 
Lassen, of Bonii» contained in a private letter of his, dated 12lh 
Febrnsiiy, 183§, and pnbbshed In the J. A. S. B., vol. vii., p. 6S4, la 
which he says, ^'the legends upon the Bactrian coins are In Pali or 
Praeril * at least such was his opinion. With these proofs of the 
general prevalence of Pali from Cape Comorin to Bactria, and possi- 
bly to Persia; where are We to look fd^'the supposed millions among 
the Brahiaafis, the Kshatriyas, and Vaisyas, whose leligious duties 
Impeaed upon them the neeessf^ of knowing and using the Saimkrit 
to read their leligioas works 1 Sorely they would have left ns some 
specimens of Sanskrit npoh coins or roclur^ if the people using it had 
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been nnnierons, or if the language itself had been generally difined 
even amongst the few. Some of these works, however, betray them- 
selves, and permit us to learn that the disciples of Brahma, compared 
with the population of all India, must have been very limited in 
number, and the Sanskrit langui^e necessarily of limited use. In 
the Institutes of Menu are the following verses^: ^^The following 
races of Kshatriyas, by their omission of holy rites, and by seeing no 
Brahmans, have gradually sunk among men to the lowest of the four 
classes : Paundracas, Odras, and Draviras, Kambojas, Yavanas, and 
Sacas 3 Paradas, Pahlavas, Chinas, Kiratas, Deradas, and Khasas.” i) 

But not to stop here, the Vishnu and other Puranas, according 
to Professor Wilson, add to the enumeration of the tribes which had 
lost caste, and had become Mlechchhas. At page 374 of the Vishnu 
Parana, the Haihayas, and Tilajanghas, the Sakas, the Yavanas, 
Kambojas, Paradas, and Pabnavas, are enumerated. The Bhagavata 
Parana adds ^"Barharaa," The Vayu Parana extends the list by the 
Mahlshikas, Chaulas, Dravas, and Khasas. The Brahma Parana 
includes the Kolas, the Sarpas, and the Keratas. The Hari Vansa 
extends the enumeration with the Tusharas, the Chinas, Madras, the 
Kishkindas, the Kauntalas, the Bangas, the Salwas, and the Kon- 
kanas. It is quite in keeping with the pretensions of Brahmanism 
to make Brighu and the Puranas say that these nations were once 
followers of Brahma, and fell. It is suHicient that they admit the 
fact, that when they were written, the nations were not followers of 
Brahma. 

Professor Wilson explains who these several nations or people of 
Mlechchhas or outcasts were. The Paundras were the people of 
Western Bengal, the Odras those of Orissa, the Draviras those of the 
Coromandel Coast, the Kambojas were a people on the north-west 
of India, the Paradas and Pahlavas bordering tribes, probably in the 
same direction, the Keratas were mountaineers, the Duradas of the 
Hindu Koh, the Mahishikas and Chaulas were the people of the 
Malabar and Coromandel coasts, and the Dravas and the Khasas of 
the Himalayas. The Kolas were the forest races of Eiistem Gondwana, 
and the Sarpas and the Keratas the people of Malabar. The Madras 
were people in the Punjab, the Kishkindas in Mysore, the Kauntalas, 
the people along the Nerbudda, the Bangas were the Bengalis, the 
Salwas the people in Western India, and the Konkanas inhabitants 
of the Konkan. The Sakas were the Indo^ScytkUma, who established 
fhemselves about 125 years before Christ along the western districts 

^ Cbap. X., ¥. 43,44. 
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of ladia, the Tasharas were the Turks of Tokharistan, the Yavanas 
were the lonians or Greeks, and the Chinas were the Chinese. 

Professor Wilson concludes his note by saying* It must have 
been sl period of some antiquity when all the nations from Bengal to the 
Coromandel coast were considered as Mlechchhas and outcasts'/' So 
far* however* from this being the case* the mention alone of the 
Greeks affords sufficient proof that the time is subsequent to Alex- 
ander's invasion; and this inference is strengthened by the mention 
of China* which did not obtain this name until 260 b.c.; but in 
the Chinese annals we do not know of any intercourse with India 
until 126 B.C.* when the Emperor Woo te sent a general officer to 
the Indo-Scythians* and the Indo- Scythians only entered Northern 
India in 125 b.c. These dates* therefore* bring the outcaste state 
of the greater part of the population of India* as described in Menu 
and the Puranas* to that very period when we know from Buddhist 
annals* Buddhist monuments* coins* and inscriptions* and indeed 
from the preceding Brahmanical enumeration* that little more than 
Professor Wilson’s circumscribed tract'* was left for the **not nume- 
rous tribes" of Brahmans* and for the Sanskrit language which has 
constantly been associated with Brahmans* and if it existed at all 
distinct from the Pali* it would* therefore* have been little known 
beyond the circumscribed tract" noticed. 

As the whole of the countries stated in Menu and the Puranas to 
have been inhabited by an outcast population* were Buddhists from 
the fourth century before Christ until the fifth century after Christ* 
the opprobrious terms Mlechchhas and outcasts* liberally used by 
the Brahmans* may fairly be considered as applying to the Buddhists. 
To the above facts must be joined the comparatively recent date of 
pure Sanskrit literature* the oldest Puranas being asserted by Pro- 
fessor Wilson not to be anterior to the eighth or ninth centuries* and 
the most recent about three or four centuries old*; and " the philo- 
sophical writings clearly owe their origin to that spirit of sectarian 
rivalry of which the Puranas are the champions* and were perhaps the 
source^/’ Add to these the modem style of the Hindu Drama* and 
the total absence of historical works** and there is sufficient to give 
weight to the inference* from the want of ancient Sanskrit insertp- 

. } The mnfmfffttV*" wiy mmA mftiM tfm Dftiigal Mill tlm noMwin, 

dd coast* Westfcii India* Konk a n* along the Nerimdda^.Psi^a^^ Affgha- 

TiTij Myaare* Ac. • 

* Fixst daf<nd LsdiifS* p. 2S. ' > Wilsoii’s Seeondi Oxford Lecture* p. 4t. 

«The Vedas do not come Into the ea^^* as they are understood to be in an 
ancient dialect. 
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tioM^that the language did "not attain its polish and copiousness 
until after the Pali had been long in use. 

The ninth point is the simple assertion of a fact. None of the 
Chinese travellers either in the fifths sixtbi or seventh centuries make 
any allusion to the worship of the Llnga^ although Hinan thsang^ in 
the seventh century, says, there were naked heretics at Benares who 
covered themselves with ashes, and worshipped Iswara, who may be 
looked upon as Sivaj but had his worship assumed its present cha* 
racter, it would scarcely have escaped the notice of the Chinese. The 
fact of the Sanctum or place of honour in the celebrated Siva temple 
of Elephanta being occupied by the three-faced bust of Siva, and the 
generative emblem being in a lateral chapel, would seem to indicate 
that the emblem worship was at least secondary, if not subsequent 
to the worship of the image of the god. 

In the enumeration in Chinese writings of the multiplied heresies 
in India, the Linga worship is equally unnoticed. The ancient West- 
ern authors are silent on the subject, and there is not the slightest 
notice of it (or indeed of Siva) from the beginning to the end of Menu* 
The Linga cave temples of Ellora are admitted to be of the eighth or 
ninth century, and it has previously been shown that, with the excep- 
tion of the temple of Bobaneswar dating from the seventh century, 
the rest of the celebrated temples dedicated to the Linga are after the 
eighth centuyyi the antiquity of the worship may therefore be 
doubted, and the doubt will be enhanced by the following quotations 
from Professor Wilson, “ The only form in which Siva is now wor- 
shipped, the Linga or Phallus, it is generally agreed, has no place 
whatever amongst the types and emblems of the mythos of the 
Yedas^** And ** when the Buddhists, whom all parties considered 
heterodox, were expelled, their enemies began to quarrel amongst 
themselves, and in the eighth or ninth century a reformer named San- 
kara Acharya is celebrated for having refuted and suppressed a 
variety of unorthodox professors, and established the preferential wor* 
shipofSivaK* 

I must, however, do Professor Wilson the justice to state that, 
although he elsewhere admits the uncertainty at what period the 
worship of the Linga was introduced, he thinks it probable it was 
prior to the Christian era; but the preceding facts and circumstances 
beAfring upon the whole question of Buddhist and Brahmanical pre- 
cedence do not seem to favour the presumptions of so early a date to 
this innovation upon Brahmaidsm# 

r Oxford Iiscturo, p.-14. • Ibid., p. aa 
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iD/ca^ the preceding collection of facte has proved iniufficient to 
estaMi^ the tenth and last pqint> Professor Wileon’e authority tvUl 
at least suffice to put the preliminary part of it beyond question. He 
saysy ftrThe history of the Hindu religion^ although Hot traceable with 
chrottobi^al precision, exhibits* unequivocal proof that it is by no 
means i^i^lhat unalterable character which has been commonly 
ascribed terit. There are many indications which cannot be mistaken 
that it has: undergone at different periods important alterations in 
both forntf and spirit^;'* and again/^They [the changes] are of them* 
selves fatalito the pretensions of the Hindu faith as it now mostly 
prevails^ to an inspired origin and unfathomable antiquity**.'* The 
religion of the Vedas was domestic, and not idolatry% but chiefly of 
offerings to the unpersonified elements. There is no mention of the 
hero worship of Rama. Krishna. Govinda. or Jagannath. and their 
names do not occur; there is no sanction [nor in Menu] for widows 
burning themselves [Sati]. infant marriages^, or for the carrying the 
dying to the banks of some sacred river. Blood, however, stains the 
Vedas, for Dr. Stevenson has proved that they commanded daily 
animal sacrifices. Then followed the hero worship of the pretended 
incarnations of Vishnu in the forms of Rama and Krishna, which 
worship has given rise to sects of votaries who think that the repe- 
titions of the names of Rama and Krishna is a suflicient substitute 
for all moral and religious merit\" 

Rama's chief feat was the conquest of Ceylon and the destruction 
of the Rakshasa. or demon king Ravana. and he met with and 
slaughtered Rakshasas on bis way down to the South. There 
was a powerful king, therefore, and a numerous people both in 
Ceylon and the peninsula, not Hindus, when Rama lived. He was 
succeeded by Krishna in whom Vishnu became expressly incarnate 
for the destruction of Kamsa. an oppressive monarch, and in fact an 

> First Oxford Leetave. p. 4. * Ibid. 

* Wilson says. In a word, the religion of the Vedas was not idolatry.*’ Pro- 
face to Vudinu, p. 2. There could scarcely be imagee without idolatry ^ and they 
are mentioned in Menu. The king must appoint seven or eight ministers, who 
must be swom'^ Umeking a twred image and the Hke,** Chap. 1, v. S4. and 
ebap. 2. V. 17^ obap* v. 152 and ISO. The mentiem of saor^ Images thus 
^ves a modem duuwBtet to Menu as opposed to the .>^ 0 ^ 

^ This is not the ease in Menu, for the text saa v" Tq sp excellent and hand- 
some youth of the same claais let every man give hisi[i|{^ marrkge accord- 
ing to law; eeeh thongh she have notatiahiedherage jiVsrr.** Chap. P. v. 68. 
Now. as the practice obtains at the present day this dq^sr^^f^ the Vedas in 
Menu, would seem to afford further rosson for queetioiiing the antiquity of the 
Institiites. ^FbBrtOsfindLsetiife^K 
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incarnate Daitya or Titan^ the natural enemy of the godaK^' The 
capital of this monarch was the now holy Hindu city of Mathura 
[Mutra], and we have thus a second instance of an heretical monarch 
and people to whom a Hindu hero is opposed. As late also as 
Fahian's time/ in the fourth century, Mutra was not a Hindu city. 
The period of hero worship is followed by the religion of the Puranas, 
extending idolatry and establishing Pantheism. 

Professor Wilson characterizes the object of these works as 
betraying ** most glaringly the purposes for which they were com- 
posed, the dissemination of new articles of faith, and the currency of 
new gods*.** And elsewhere he says, that the practical religion of 
the Hindus is by no means a concentrated and compact system, but 
a heterogeneous compound made up of various and not unfrequently 
incompatible ingredients, and that to a few andeni fragments it has 
made large and unauthorized additions, most of which are of an 
exceedingly mischievous and disgraceful nature*.'* And in another 
place he says, ** It is clear, therefore, that the great body of the 
present religious practices of the Hindus are subsequent in time and 
foreign to those that were enjoined by the authorities which they 
profess to regard as the foundations of their system^** 

We need not go further, therefore, to justify the inference that 
Brahmanism, such as it is taught by the Puranas, and such as it has 
been known to Europeans for the last two or three centuries, had no 
operative existence or practical influence in ancient times. Whether 
or not its extended* practical influence commenced only on the 
decline of Buddhism remains to be considered. The admission of 
the antiquity of the Brahman tribe in India, and the antiquity of 
the Vedas appears fb me ' perfectly compatible with the assertion 
that Brahmans and Brahmanism had no extended influence until 
the decline of Buddhism. 

It is admitted by the most learned authorities*, and even by the 
Brahmans themselves, that they are not aborigines in India | that 
they were in fact foreigners in the land. Professor Wilson's words 
are, It is commonly admitted that the Brahmanical religion and 
civilization were brought into India from without^*' The preceding 

* First Oxford Lecture, p. 23. As Krishna had an encounter With a Greek king^* 
(Viidinu, p. 666,) his era must necessarily be itfter the third oentoiy before Christ 
when Buddhism filled the land. 

■ iPtid., page SMI. * Ibid., page 36. ^ Ibid., page 14. 

t I there is aii omission of the word **eeienM** to precede the woida 
Operative existence,** in the phraseology of the tenth ]^int. 

• Sir* Willhua^Joneei Klapro% _ Schlegel, Wilson, and Mijo'^Genend V. 

Keniiiedy. ’ Preface to Vishnu Purana, page ixr. 
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notes it may be jthought ofiFer fair evidence of the foreign origin of 
the Brahmansj ;but it maybe permitted to us to doubt whether they 
necessarily introduced civilization into India. The oldest works 
upon which the whole superstructure of Brahmanism and Hinduism 
rests^ are the three Vedas, "each an unarranged aggregate of p/o- 
raiscuous prayers, hymns, injunctions, and dogmas, put together in 
general, but not always in similar succession, but not in any way 
connected one with the others*’ 

This description does not appear typical of much advance in 
civilization, and to this must be added the fact stated by Principal 
Mill, that the Vedas are written in so antiquated a dialect (Sanskrit 
in its embryo state:) that the Sanskrit scholar can only read them by 
means of a Bhasha. The collector (for arranger he could not well be 
called) of these disjointed materials. Professor Wilson considers to 
have flourished about thirteen centuries before Christ. 

Admitting, for the sake of argument, the accuracy of the date, is 
it CO be believed that India from the Himalayas to Cape Comorin 
exhibited society in an incipient state, when men were little better 
than the beasts of the forest, which they pursued for their food, at a 
period*, and for centuries before it, when magnificence, wealth, learn» 
ing, and the arts, characterized Mesopotamia, Syria, and Egypt, on 
the west, and China on the east? and if the Vedas be carried back 
to the era of the Book of Exodus, we have still the objections that 
India should be in a state of barbarism, while Egypt, and Assyria, 
and Persia, and China, teemed with a wealthy and intelligent popu* 
lation*. In the absence of data to supply motives or causes for the 
immigration of a tribe of Brahmans [imhey bad that appellation 
originally] into India, it may be jpermitted to us to suppose that it 
resulted from necessity rather than choice. The most probable 
would be some great political convulsion. As they are deemed to 
have come from the westward, the whole country between the Oxus 
and Egypt offers to us a wide field of selection: from the Medes aiid 
Persians they might have carried the Veda veneration for fire, and 

» Wil8<m*8Fint Oxford Lecture, page a. 

* Chuidiaii-riabathaini, king of Mesopotamia, had the Israelites in subjection for 
eight years about this thue, and must therefore have been a powerful king. 
Judges iii. & 

* In Abraham*s time (1913 B.C.), we find that the authority of the king of 

Penua, Chedorlaomer, extended to Sodom and Gomorrah; and that with 

other kings he maiche^ to those cities. If the countries to the west from Persia 
are found to be populous, ettitiyated, and wealtoy, why, at the same time, should 
the oonntriea to the east be damned in a state of barbarism, particularly when the 
Chtoese annals assert the Toty eoutxas^ 
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the worship of the elements, and the beard and staff and riog^ of 
the Magi,-— indeed, the division of the people mtp fmir orders, reR* 
gious, military, commercial, and servile, according to Sir William 
Jones, who also believes the Brahmans to have gone to India from 
Iran or Persia; from the Assyrians, the civU distinctions of caste, 
the* professions and trades not having been allowed to intermarry, 
and the manipulations having been handed down from father to son ; 
from the Moabites, the worship of the host of heaven, with sacrifices 
in groves and high places”, and particularly the reverence for 
ancestors, and the raising up seed to a man through his widow, by 
his brothers or next of kin, as evinced in the story of Ruth*; and from 
Egypt they might have taken the civil distinction of professions, and 
the caste-like distinction of the Egyptians, which disabled them 
from eating with those who were not their co-religionists. When 
Joseph made a feast for his brethren and the Egyptians, the latter 
could not eat with the Jews : And they set on for him by himself, 
and for them by themselves, and for tlie^pyptians which did eat 
with him by themselves : because the Egy^ians might not eat bread 
with the Hebrews ; for that is an abomination unto the Egyptians!.*' 

As all these nations offer some features in common with the 
Brahmans, and the practices noticed are of a date anterior to that 
allotted to the Vedas, there is no objection therefore to their having 
been collected and adopted by the Brahmans, carried into India, 
incorporated into the Vedas, and gradually worked out to suit their 
own objects, in successive ages, as fitting opportunities occurred*. 
They could not have got these practices in India, supposing the 
Buddhists to have preceded them, for none of the practices are 
common to the Buddhists. The political cause- for the tmmiyra/ioa 

^ Vide Menu, chap, vi., ver. 6, 41, 62 ; chap, ii., ver. 66. 

* 2 Chronicles xsLxiii. S — 7, 16. 

» .The singular coincidence between these religious feelings and pmeficesof 
iho Moabites, and the injunctions on the same subject in the Institutes of Meniif 
(Chap, y., ver. 148,) are too marked to be aeddentah My limits do not permit me 
to enlarge on this interesting subject at present. The story of Ruth is ^ted from 
1312 before Christ. 

« Genesis xlUi. 32. b.c. 1707«' 

^ Professor Wilson has an important note at page 181 of the VUihnu Parana. 
He says : The Drishadwatf is a river of considerable importance in the histoiy of 
the Hindus, slthough no traces of its ancient nama exists. According to Menu, 
it is one boundary of the district called Brshmavartta, in which the insHtuHcn if 
and their several duties, had /or over eadsteds (mpf/fing thaif in other plaeee, 
fhoy VfsrS tf Monn nacaNT origin. This holy land, made by the godi^ was of very 
liuut^ extent**^ This is precisely the view of caste I have, taken in to prtodmg 
notes; with to exception of its unfathomable anta^uity. 
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remains to be considered. The destruction of the Babylonian 
empire by Cyrus, b.c. 536, is of too late a date, for Buddha mentions 
Brahmans fifty years before that period. The anarchy consequent 
on the destruction of the first Assyrian empire, and the fall of 
Nineveh, at the end of the ninth century before Christ, is a more 
probable period. Those of the inhabitants of the city and neigh- 
bouring country, not slaughtered, or who did not escape, were car- 
ried to Babylon] to those who did escape, from the geographical 
position of Nineveh, in relation to Babylon, a ready flight to the east- 
ward would be afforded, and a party may have reached India, either 
by Bamean, or by Herat ] or the slaughter of the Medes, and the 
conquest of great part of Media in the eighth century b.c., offers 
another suitable occasion for flight to the eastward; indeed, the 
irruption of the Israelites in the fifteenth century, b.c, into Canaan, 
and Syria, and the character of the wars they carried on, may have 
forced tribes to migrate to the eastward. Tiie first location is stated 
in Menu to be the eastern confines of the Punjab, and as'the tract was 
circumscribed, the tenants must necessarily have been limited in 
number; they came, therefore, as foreigners and strangers, and 
settled amongst the inhabitants of India, who may be supposed to 
have known nothing of them or of their faith. They had plainly not 
Brahmanized more than a fraction of India, when the Institutes of 
Menu were written ; and in the fourth and fifth centuries, the 
Chinese travellers still speak of them as the chief of the tribes of bar* 
barians [strangers]. Bishop Moses, in the fourth century, travelled to 
India to see a Brahman, and did not see one ; [he did not happen 
to go where they were settled ;] and Scholasticus, in the same cen- 
tury, says they were located beyond the Ganges ; and as he writes 
from the Malabar coast, it would just fix them where they fix them- 
selves,~in the tract between the Sursooty and Cagyar. 

Can we, then, with such evidence, combined with the absence of 
ancient Brabmanical inscriptions, coins, and monuments of art, 
believe for one moment the monstrous claims of the fictitious chro- 
nology of the Poranas, which would not only establish for Brah- 
manism unfathomable antiquity, but the general diffusion of its 
doctrines in India ? 

I have neither limits nor ability to enter into a lengthened consi- 
deration of the weight to be given to the sacred and profane 
literature of the Brahmans, as establishing for them a very early 
supremacy in India ; but some few ideas occur to me, and those I 
will etate. Much must depend upon the respective dates kt which 
the works were written, which embody the Bra hm a n icai claims. 

N 2 
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Professor Wilson says the Vedas are the oldest works^ and he 
considers them to have been written or collected about 1300 
years before Christ. Some texts say the deities were only three^ — 
fire, the air, and the sun ; but Professor Wilson seems to think 
that their fundamental doctrine was monotheism, and that ''it is 
almost certain that the practice of worshipping idols in temples was 
not the religion of the Veda8>.'* It is even a question whether 
Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva be mentioned or indicated in the Vedas ; 
and incarnations are not suggested^ Modern Brahmanism, therefore, 
is not the religion of the Vedas. The admission of an antiquity of 
1300 years to the Vedas and Upanishads, does not advance the 
claims of the Brahmans to a general diffusion of their doctrines, in 
the slightest degree ; for the immigrants might have lived in Brah- 
mavartta since the Deluge, and yet not have emerged, in the fourth 
and fifth centuries, from the circumscribed limits of their first 
location. Moreover, the concession of antiquity to the Vedas in the 
possession of a small tribe, does not militate against Buddhism 
being practised by the millions t>f India. As the Institutes of Menu 
do not mention the worship of Vishnu, Siva, Rama, or Krishna, 
Menu probably follows the Vedas and Upanishads in order of time ; 
and yet this curious work has internal indications,'which may be con* 
sidered to afford satisfactory evidence of its comparatively modem date. 
These indications I submit to those more capable of judging of their 
value than myself. The first matter would seem to be the character of 
the Sanskrit used in the composition, which, I learn from Professor 
Wilson, differs little from that of the Puranas; and Menu may, 
therefore, approximate to the date assigned to those works, the more 
so as they are mentioned in it. It would seem to have been after 
the spread of Buddhism, for it notices heretical nun^; and as female 
anchorites and nuns constituted part of the Buddhist system, this 
notice may fairly be considered to apply to them. Moreover from 
Menu's text we infer there were cities abounding with heretics. The 
next indication is in the mention of the Chinese, " as Kshatriyas, who 
had lost caste by the omission of holy rites, and not seeing fira^mans';" 
but as China did not acquire the name of China until the consolidation 

^ First Oxford Lecture, page 13. 

< Colebrook, quoted in Preface to Wilson’s Vishnu Parana, page 2. 

s Yet he who has a private connexion with such womoi, or with servant gttia 
kept by one master, or with female ancharitee of an hereHeal shall be com- 

pelled to pay a small fine.” Chap. 8, ver. 363. And Brahmans are commalided 
not to dwell in clUes abounding with grefessed heretics* Chaps 4, ver. 61# 
l' * Chap. 10, ver. 44. v 
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of the empire in the second century b.c.. Menu must date after 
that period^ In the same verse the Indo- Scythians [Sacas] are 
mentioned; and as they did not appear in India until the second 
century b.c., the same argument with respect to the date of Menu 
applies as in the former instance. The body of the Hindu drama 
is I believe subsequent to the Christian era^ and as the following verse 
of Menu indicates the practice of crowds frequenting theatres^ it may 
be inferred that Menu was written after the drama had been well 
established and become popular. ^'But she [a wife] who, having been 
/orAtWea, addicts herself to intoxicating liquor even at jubilees* ^or mixes 
in CROWDS AT THEATRES, must be fined six racticas of gold^." 

Not only are heretics referred to, but the sacred literature of 
heretics is expressly mentioned, and this can scarcely apply to any 
other than the Buddhist religion. Neglecting to keep up the con- 
secrated fires ; stealing any valuable thing besides gold ; nonpay- 
ment of the three debts ; application to the boors of a false religion; 
and excessive attention to music or dancing^" 

Another matter which connects Menu with that advanced period 
of corruption, which Professor Wilson looks upon as the third period 
of change in Brahmanism, is the repeated mention of images. An 
oath musjfc be taken by *'*uching a sacred image*;* and elsewhere, 
images are directed ti^ be visited, and their shadows not to be 
passed*over, and they are to be venerated*. The present universal 
practice also (although a departure from the Vedas) of a man 
marrying an infant, even under eight years of age, being sanctioned 
in Menu^, gives fan air of modernism to the composition. To the 
above may be added the severe restrictive religious ordinances 
with respect to caste, food, and exclusiveness”, basing them on 
divine authority; which I think I have shown could not have 
obtained amongst the gymnosophists or sophists, if they were 
Brahmans ; and if they were not Brahmans, what becomes of the 
pretensions of Menu and the Puranas to influence, beyond the small 

^Tsiii.is the name of the dynasty which reigned over China [Sanskrit 
Chin] B.C. 240 to 202, daring which the Chinese power caused it to be known, 
poa THB nasT tuhx in Central and Western ^ its conquests being extended to 
the Caspian Sea and Bengal, in the reign of Tain she hwang tc, the celebrated 
bonier of books. The name of the dynasty has formed that of Cliina. Klaproth. 

* This looks as if a little jollity on the part of a lady at a jubilee were venial. 

* Menu, chap. 9, ver. 94. * Ibid., chap. 1 1, ver. 99. 

« Ibid.^ ehap^ 79 ver. 64. < Ibid.| chap. 2, ver. 179 1 chap. 4, ver. 99, 130, 153. 

V Ibid., chap. 9, ver. 98. 

* TheBiahman eaie buihis own food; wears but hie own apparelt and beetowe 
but hie seen in ahnet through ^benevoleneeqf the'Brahman, indeed, other morkdr 
enJogHfe.*^ Menu, chap. 1, ver. 101 1 
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tract on the Saraswati river ? The next indication of modernism in 
Menu arises from the position which Brahmans arrogate to them- 
selves. The paramount object of the Institutes of Menu is the 
spiritual dominion and temporal advantages of Brahmans. Every- 
thing is subservient to this great object ; they are lords of but 
it has been shown that in inscriptions of the fourth century [^seventh 
they speak of themselves in humbler terms ; and it is not until 
the tenth century^ that they have for earthly kings to adore"' 
I have already alluded^ at p. 410, to the fact, that the Institutes 
could i^ot have had any practical operation at the time Arrian's 
authorities wrote, from their stating that the most remarkable 
feature amongst the Indians was their not having any servile class, 
no Sudras in fact; all men being free and equal ! A further indica- 
tion of the Institutes being subsequent to the establishment of Bud- 
dhism is found in the contradictory injunctions to abstain from 
eating meat, or taking animal life at all^, [these being Buddhist 
tenets] with the injunctions to slay and sacrifice to the gods and 
ancestors*, although still not to the extent commanded in the 
Vedas,* and another Buddhist practice recorded in Menu, is the 
command to the Brahman student to beg his daily food from house 
to house, remaining silent^ There is a verse of Menu* which 
enumerates those who are to be shunned at a Sraddha $ amongst 
whom is a navigator of the ocean." Now, as Fahian, in a.d. 412, 
■ailed with Brahman merchants to China from Ceylon, it could 
scarcely have been in the face of an interdict which places the navi- 
gator in the same category with a househumer," a ** giver of 
yloison," and a ^^suhomer of perjury" that Brahmans would have gone 
to sea. . May not the interdict ^be fairly considered the consequence 
of the practice? and this would date the Institutes of Menu after the 
fourth century ! 

The last indication of modernism that occurs to me is the mention 
of the Puranas; and in the same verse, the heroic poems (although 
not by name) are referred to, which would give a date to Menu 

1 From his high birth alone a Brahman is an objetU ef tfsnsraHon, wm to 
hxmis; his deelarations to mankind are dsMve evidenee; and the Veda itself 
eenfbis on him that character. Mena, ehap. 11, ver. M. ** A learned Brahman 
having fhiind a treasure formerly hidden, may take it .without any dedieatlon, stnee 
heisd^ hrd of all.** Menu, chap. 8, ver. 37* 

> Menu, ohap. 9,yer. 177; chap. 6, ver. 46, 6^ 75; dsap. 11, ver. 71; diap. 5, 
vePtf fia, 88, 36, 49,43, and eleewhere. 

* Menu, ehap. 3, ver. 123, 227, 267—271; including fish, fiesh, and In 
ver. 86 of chaj^ 6, it 5a expressly said that Brahnm ereatod all the aoilW and 
vegetable i^ystem, IW the siitisfuinoe of the vital s^rit* 

« Chap. 8, ver. 183, 186. * ChiH^ ver. 153. 
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sabaequent to the Ramayana and the Mahabharata*. If; the 44th 
and 46th verses of the 10th chapter of Menu, which naake many 
nations outcasts, are meant to describe the religious state of India 
at the time Menu was written, then it would apply pretty w^ell to the 
seventh century a.d., when Hiuan thsang was in India, and all the 
countries named in the verses were Buddhist j although Tluddhisni 
was declining in some of them, and Brahmanism was rapidly 
rising to power. The Puranas claim a date for Rama of 867,102 
years, and Bentley fixes the composition of the Ramayana about 
A.D. 291 ! ! 

: As mention is made in the Ramayana and Mahabharata of the 
Chinese, and Indo-Scythians, and Greeks, the same arguments with 
respect to the date of these works, from such mention, applies as well 
to them as to Menu. Professor Wilson has no doubt the Bactriaii 
Greeks were intended by the term Yavanas, from their being usually 
named, in concurrence with the north-western tribes, Kumbojas, 
Duradas, Paradas, Bahlikas, Sakas, 8cc., in the Ramayana, Mahabharata, 
Puranas, Menu, and in various poems and plays^^ but Mr. James 
Prinsep gives a stronger reason, from one of the inscriptions at 
Girnar calling Adtiochus the Yona [in Sanskrit Yavana] Raja. 
Indeed, the Mohammedan doctors at Lucknow, at this day, call the 
system of medicine they practise, that of the Yanani , — Greeks 1 

None of these works, therefore, can date beyond the second century 
before Christ, and they may be many centuries later. I have read 
a translation of some part of the Ramayana •, but of the Mahabha- 
rata I have no knowledge. In going over the former, I found that 
Rama sacrificed to Rudra and Vishnu ; the work, therefore, may 
be supposed to have been written after these gods had superseded 
the personified elements mentioned in the Vedas and Menu. 

In the next place, the repeaters of the Puranas [Puranicks] are 
mentioned*; and the work would thus be brought within the age 
assigned to the Puranas. The hereditary possessions of Rama's 
ancestors [the Ikshwakus, who are also the ancestors of the Sakyas 
or Buddhists] are represented to be in the Punjab on the river 
Ikshoomuttee, seven days' journey from Oude, and the country was 

^ **At file obse^ies to snoestors he most let the Brahniaiis hesr passages from 
the Vsda, from the codes of law, from moral tales, ftom heroie poems, from die 
Puranas, axid from* theological texts,” Mmiu, obap.3, ver. 2S2. And ia ebap. 
19, ver. 109, a well instructed Brahman ia he who hss^ ’^stadied tlio Vedas, 
Phsmasaatra, and/^itrsiiaf.” 

I Parana, page 194. 

• Ramayana, book it, sect. 60, p, SO. 
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said to be inhabited by barbariansK The placing Rama's ancestral 
possessions in a country^ the inhabitants of which were not of the 
Hindu faith> and within seven days* march of ..Oude, indicates that 
they were either a family of strangers in the land^ or schismatics 
from the popular faith. As the Ramayana bears internal evidence 
of being written after the coming of the Greeks^ this mention of 
the ancestral lands of Rama being amongst barbarians in the Punjab^ 
[necessarily hereticsj would seem to have reference to the inferior 
numerical relation in which his family, and probably his tribe, 
[Kshatrya,"] stood to the people at large; and as Buddhists pervaded 
India until the fifth century a.d., if the term barbarians apply to 
them, the previous inference with respect to the age of the Ramayana 
would be strengthened. 

! In the fourth part of the Ramayana, called Kish Khindhya 
Kanda» Hanuman, Rama’s monkey-general, is described as passing 
the Vindhya mountains, and entering the cave of Swayamprabha. 
On looking into Wilson’s Sanskrit Dictionary, Swayamprabha is 
called a Jain of the future era ; and this connexion of the name 
found in the Ramayana with heterodoxy, seems to have some co- 
louring, when we consider the fact that all the caves in the Vindhya 
and Chanda mountains were BifUdhist, and the earliest of the Hindu 
caves are referred to the eighth or ninth centuries a.d. If, there- 
fore, the passage in the Ramayana have reference to a Buddhist or 
Jain heretic, the expedition to the south must have taken place after 
the advent of Buddha*. 

Of the Mahabharata I can say little : the argument with respect 
to date which applies to the Ramayana, from the mention of the 
Chinese, Greeks, and Indo- Scythians, applies to it. There are also 
two or three other points of some weight. Krishna is represented 
when Mutra [Mathura] was besieged by Kalayavana, to have gone 
forth unarmed, and beheld the Greek ' king, who pursued him : 
Krishna took refuge in a large cavern [caves a^ainf] where Mugh^i* 
kunda was asleep, who awakening, by a glance of hifreye reduced 
the Greek king to ashes*. This story has probably relation to some 
inroad of one of Alexander’s successors, and gives a positive limit 
to the antiquity of the Mahabharata. 

But it would appear that there is evidence of a more recent 

book li.; sect. S3, p. 10^ 

< Befom qaitting the Bamaysna, I would notice that Uie Brabmii anihor or 
authors hare evidently some maritime associations ; for tbe moon’s sotfoli lipdli the 
tides is mentioned. * Book ii., sect*77, p. 400. 

• Wilson’s Vxshna Parana, p. 667. 
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character la the mention of the Bhoja Rajas of Malwa>, or rather 
of Dhar in Malwa. In James Prinsep*s useful tables, the first of 
the name is placed a.d. 483, in 540 a.d. by Sterling, and 567 by 
Col. Tod; and from Jain manuscripts, Col. Tod fixes the other 
two Rajas Bhoja respectively at 665 a.d. and 1035 a.d. The 
younger Arrian visited the capital Mingara of the kings of Cutch 
[Saurashtra] in the second century a.d., and found two Parthian 
families [Mithraic contesting and enjoying the sovereignty with 
alternate success, and no Hindu government existed. (J. A. S. B. vol., 
vi., p. 385.) In the second century the Sab's or Sahu's, which 
names are not Sanskrit, and upon whose coins are Buddhist em- 
blems with a Deva Nagari character of the fourth or fifth centuries, 
may be supposed to have followed the Parthians ; nevertheless, it is 
stated to be the family which is anathematized in the Mahabharata, 
in common with the Ati Sindhus [beyond the Indus], which would 
make the Mahabharata after the second century. 

'vBi^t there is yet another matter associating the Mahabharata with 
a comparatively modern period ; and that is, the religious contests 
first with the Buddhists, and then between the Vaishnavas and the 
Saivas, involving the burning of Benares, the] chief seat of the 
Saivas, by Krishna, which contests, in the first instance, had for 
their object, it is supposed, the extermination of the Buddhists ; 
and subsequently the Hindus fell out amongst themselves. Professor 
Wilson thinks about the third or fourth century a.d.* This brings 
the date down sufficiently low ; but Fabian expressly states, that 
up to the beginning of the fifth century a.d.. Buddhism had gone 
on uninterruptedly from its origin; and Hiuan thsang makes no 
mention whatever of persecution: so far from it, he says, the 
Buddhists were living so harmoniously with the Hindus, that they 
were little better than heretics, and were evidently becoming absorbed 
into them, Bentley’s date of 600 a.d. for the Mahabharata has 
thus some approximate support from sources entirely independent 
of those upon which he founded his deductions. 

- It seema to me that the existence and even early dates of the 
preceding Brahmanical works are not at all incompatible with the 
paramount prevalence of Buddhism in India, and with a very 
limited^ religious, moral, and political influence of Brahmanism, 
little extending beyond the first tract in which its propounders were 
located. Not so with the Furanas ; they must have been written at 
a leiiofl wh^ Brahmanism #as not only in the ascendant, but when 

■ Wil8oa*8 Vidiaa Fwaain, p 418 sad 484. • * Oxford Leehue, 27« ' 
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all evidance of a previous state of things was swept away or sup. 
pressed^ and the means were consequently wanting to subject their 
extravagant pretensions to the test of truth : they must have been 
written, in fact, when the Deva Nagari had so much changed its 
form, that the damning proofs against them, recorded in caves and 
on rocks and stones, had to the public become sealed memorials of 
the past I cannot but heartily concur, therefore, in Professor 
Wilson *8 opinion; that the oldest of the Puranas is not anterior to 
the eighth or ninth century, and the most recent not above three or four 
centuries oW;* or at least that they are long subsequent to the Chris* 
tian era, and Col. Wilford says, they are certainly a modern compila* 
tlon from valuable materials which he is afraid no longer exist. 

Not a single fact that I have collected, or a single inference that 
I have deduced, in the preceding notes, militates against these 
opinions ; and if the Puranas do embody older materials, they are 
but the legends of the inhabitants of the Brahmavarta, containing 
not (giite so much historic truth, or instructive knowledge, as the 
Irish legends of O'Donohough at Killamey, those of Arthur's 
Knights of the Round Table, the fairy tales of old, the Arabian 
Nights' Entertainments, or the monkish legends ! But from their 
prestige,*— from the ignorance of Indian history antecedent to their 
date, — and from all Oriental knowledge having been long tinted, not 
with couleur de rose," but with couleur de Brahmanisme*," the 
intellectual vision of inquirers was efficient only through one 
medium 5 and it is only now that our views are in progress of recti- 
fication, from the profound research of such men as Wilson, Prinsep, 
Tumour, Klaproth, Remusat, Landresse, Burnouf, and Lassen. 

As the Puranas are the text-books of modern Hindus, although 
much oircumscribed for limits, I must quote briefly the opinions of 
some learned men with respect to their value, as guides to truth or 
mirrors reflecting ancient Brahmanism. And first. Professor Wilson. 
He says, ^ The determination of their [the Puranas] modem and 
unauthenticated composition deprives Uiem of the sacred character 

> First Oxford Lectnre, p. 26. The Bev. Wileem of BoinlMi.y si^ tho 
Bhsgavata Puransy which is the greoUst pracdeel authority at present, cannot 

an antiquity much exceeding centuries, J. A, S. B., vol. v., p. 310. 

* The Hon. Mr. Tumour says, ** When our aehelaTB came into contact with 
the Brahmans, fiiey were not only interested in doofining the researehes Of oriental- 
ists te Sanskrit litcffatnre, but in every peeti b fe both by reference to tbw owp 

anmept j^ja^cod authfl^ties, and their individual represmtation^ ^ey i^ 
to depreeiate in the estiination of Europeans the literature of the Buddhistfl^ aS 
well as the Pali or 9Iagadhi language, in which that Utmture is recorded/’ 
Introd. to Habawanso^ p. 13. 
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which they have usurped^ destroys their credit, impairs their infla- 
ence, and strikes away the main proof on which, at present, the 
great mass of Hindu idolatry and superstition relies'^** and with 
respect to their object, In their decidedly sectarial character ; in 
the boldness with which they assert the pantheistic presence [of 
someone deity] 5 in their numerous and almost always frivolous and 
insipid and immoral legends, they betray most glaringly the pur- 
poses for which they were composed ; the dissemination of new articles 
fo faith, the currency of new gods^i' "but they furnish authoritative 
views of the essential institutions of the Hindus, both in their social 
and religious organization, and they have handed down all that the 
Hindus have of traditional history.'* 

Upon the subject of the extravagant chronology of the Hindus, 
the Professor says, "That the enormous periods of which it is 
composed are of a, purely mythological character^ " and the attempts 
that have been made to account for them on astronomical computa- 
tions, have led to no satisfactory results'* These extravetgances 
furnish an additional argument against the authority of those works 
in which they are seriously affirmed as truth. The value of this 
chronology is best shown by an extract from Prinsep *8 useful 
Tables. 


Names. 

Puranic Date. 

B.C. 

1 Jones.^ 

! B.C. 

1 

Wilford. 

B.C. 

Bentley. 

B.C. 

Wilson." 

B.C. 

Tod. 

Ikshwaku and 
Buddha 

2,183,102 

6000 

2700 

1628 

... 

2200 

Bama 

867,102 1 

2028 

1360 

960 

vsa 

. 1100 

Chandragupta, 
the SandraoottusI 
of the Greeks...., 

1 

1602 

600 

360 

s«e 

315 

320 

Chaxidiabija,the| 
UuU of the Ma-| 
gadha kings... 

452 B.C. 

300 A.D. 

... 

■■ • 

428 s.B. 

646 A.D. 


So that, in the age of Rama, there is a trifling discrepancy of more 
than 800,000 years, and even in that of a real historical personage 
known to the Greeks, Chandragupta, of 1 187 years ! The Hon. Mr. 
Turnom, in his Introduction to the Mahawanso, p. 1 7, says, " Bentley, 
Pavts, and odiers, have discussed and attempted to unravel and ao<- 
count for die absurdities of the Hindu chronology. Great as is the 

> Fiisi Oxford Lestnio, pegs 26. » IbiAi p« 

* Second Oxford Leetnre, p. 66, ^ 
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ingenuity they have displayed, and successful as their inquiries have 
been in other subjects, they all tend to prove the existence of incon- 
gruities, and to show that they are the result of systematic pemer^ 
sions, had recourse to since the time of Megasthenes by the Hindus, 
to work out their religiotts impostures^'* Sir William Jones calls the 
chronology of the Hindus ** fictitious Col. Wilford speaks of it as 
monstrous," and the geographical, chronological, and historical 
part of the Pnranas as * absurd,* ** and thinks ** it difficult to fix the 
time when the Hindus, forsaking the paths of historical truth, launched 
into the mazes of extravagance and fable ; but it must have been 
after the time of Megasthenes, for in his time the Hindus did not 
carry their antiquities much beyond 6000 years." (Introduction to 
Mabawanso, p. xvi.) And in Hindu history. Professor Wilson says 
the identification of Chandragupta and Sandracottus is the only 
point on which we can rest with anything like confidence." (Notes 
on the Mudra Rakshasa.) 

Indeed, on the subject of Hindu history. Professor Wilson says, 
the only Sanskrit composition yet discovered to which the title of 
history can with any propriety be applied is the Raja Taringini', 
which professes to be a history of Cashmere, but its composition 
by Kalhana was as late as a.d. 1148, and Professor Wilson 
admits an adjustment of the chronology of 796 years, but Mr. 
Tumour shows that it should be 1177 years”. So much for the 
accuracy of theoa/y Ats/ory,which after all is not of any part of India 
proper, and which moreover bears internal evidence of deriving part 
of its earliest record from Buddhist sources by using Buddhist 
terms. Mr. Tumour sums up his review of Hindu literature with 
saying, That there does not now exist an authentic, connected, and 
chronologically correct Hindu history, and that the absence of that 
history proceeds, not from original deficiency of historical data, nor 
their destruction by the ravages of war, but the syslsmt0sf perversion 
of those data, adopted to cm/ Me mcss/rctfs scheme upon which 
the Hindu faith is based*." Amongst its absurdities, it places King 
Asoko as establishing Buddhism in Cashmere 771 years befoire the 
birth of Sakya Buddha; Asoko’s own era being^antedated from 329 
B.c. to 1394 B.c.” 1 ! 

It can scarcely be necessary to saymore of the chronology ofthe 
Punmas. Of their astronomy. Professor Wilson says, ** It is as 
incompai^ile with the scientific luitionomy of Hindus, a^ 

% TyilsonV lotrod. Observ. • Iiitrod. Jliirfthawanso^'pfige 19. 

i ^ lUd., page 19. ‘ ♦ J. A. 8. B., vpl. v., p. 522. 
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with the Copernican system. Mach of the astronomy of the Hindos, 
properlyso called^ agrees with thatof Europe ; and advantage has judi- 
ciously been taken of the differences between the inventions of their 
Puranas, and the facts of their astronomers, to convict the former 
even by native testimony of absurdity and error'.” 

Mr. L. Wilkinson, a Bengal civilian, says, ''The Buddhist system of 
astronomy and the Ptolemaic closely agreed, as opposed to the absurd 
system of the Puranae^.'* Elsewhere, Mr. Wilkinson gives an account 
of his having obtained a Sanskrit copy of a translation of Euclid, 
made in the celebrated Raja Jysing's time. It was done by the 
Brahman Samrat Sagannatha, and Mr. Wilkinson has the following 
words: " Our Brahman translator of this work, however, is guilty of 
one of those base acts of plagiarism and literary injustice so common with 
all Hindu authors. He coolly informs his reader that the work was 
originally revealed by Brahma to Visvakarma, that it lay for ages 
unknown, and he has revived it. This was between a. d. 1699 and 
1743*.” My notes may possibly strengthen a belief that this gross 
fraud is but the type of others in the Puranas, in Menu, and in the 
heroic poems. 

To the above I may add the testimony of Mr. Wathen with re- 
spect to the value and object of the Puranas. He says, "In the course 
of antiquarian researches in India, we cannot but remark the very 
opposite course pursued by the Jainas and the Brahmans in regard 
to the preservation of historical legends. The Brahmans are accused 
by the Jainas of having destroyed, wherever they gained the 
supremacy, all the historical hooks in existence which related facts 
anterior to the Mussulman conquest ^ and we certainly do not find in 
the Dakhan and other countries which have been long under their 
exclusive influence anything whatever prior to that period , whereas 
on the contrary the Jainas have treasured up in their libraries every 
historical Isgettd and fragment that could be preserved by them. 
May it not he inferred that the Brahmans, sensible of the great 
changes introduced by themselves to serve their own avaricious pur- 
poses In the Hindu worship, at the era of the Mussulman conquest^ 
neglected the preseryation of the historical works which then existed? 
for, as no king of their own faith remained, and their nobles and 
learned men must have lost their power and influence, no one was 
left who took any interest in their preservation ; and it appears pro- 
bable that at such period the Pimnas were altered, and the hovel 
practices now existing introduced, to enable those wily peieste still to 

' Second Oa^ord Lecftarn * J. A.'8. B.^ voV viL| ^.22^* 

* J. A. S« B., voL YU, p. 941* 
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extort from the iuperstition of the people^ what they bad formerly 
enjoyed by the pioua munificence of their own kings. The Jainss^ 
indeed, assert that the Puranas are mere historical Works, that 
Parasorama, Ram chandra, and Krishna, &c.j were merely great 
kings who reigned in Oude and other pUces, and have not the 
slightest pretensions to divinity. 

*^It may tend to confirm this theory when we consider thgl all the 
great reformers of the Hindu religion, whose doctrines and whose 
expositions of that faith are now followed, fiourished about the same 
period when India was thrown into confusion by the invasions of 
those ferocious and fanatical barbarians, the Arabs, the Turks, and 
Affghans, or from five to eight hundred years back; Sankara 
Acharya, Valabha Acharya, and Ramanuja Acharya are all supposed 
to have lived between those periods. 

“The great Hindu sovereignties falling to pieces, it became impos- 
sible to perform sacrifices requiring such prodigious expenditure; 
the kings of foreign faith no longer ruling by the Shastras, no check 
existed to the intermixture of castes, hence the Wama Sankara; the 
Kshatriyas, overcome and fleeing from their foes, emigrated into 
various parts, laid down the warlike profession, and engaged in civil 
and commercial pursuits, hence the present Kshetri, Prabhi, the 
Bhotti, &c., once warriors, now scribes and merchants; the Brahmans 
then, to raise themselves and degrade the other castes, invented the 
fables of the destruction of the whole Kshatriya tribe by Parasurama, 
a thing in itself incredible, but which story enabled them to substi- 
tute the Puranas for the Vedas, in conducting the sacred ofiSces as 
connected with those classes. 

“Further, if we inquire into the origin of the present most popular 
incarnations, as worshippedin Western India, we shall, no doubt, trace 
them to the era when the Puranas were interpolated, and converted 
from mere historical legends into hooks of Scripture. A new impetus 
V;a8 thv^^given to superstition by the discovery of these supposed 
ifltracubm emanations of Siva, Vishnu, and Ganesa, in the shape of 
Khundeh Rao, Wittoba, and the Chinchwara Ganapati. 

“Thatgreat changes were introduced about the period of theMus* 
sulman invasion into the practices of the Hindu religion, and that 
many as the^ now exist are far different to what thsg were prepioas to 
that era, are facts which will become better known and ascertained as the 
- ancient historg of the country becomes more clewredfrom^ths obscurity ia 
which it is at present involved*.*’ 

* Atr. Wathcn, J. A. S. B., vol. iv., page 484. 
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To the above character of the Paranas^ Professor Wilson adds 
that ** it is highly probable that of the present popular forms of the 
Hindu religion, none assumed their actual state earlier than the time 
of Sankara Acharya, the great Saiva reformer, who flourished in all 
likelihood in the eightlf or ninth century a.d. Of the Vaishnava 
teachers, Ramanuja dates in the twelfth century, Madhva Acharya 
in the tli^teentb century, and Vallabha in the sixteenth century, and 
the Puranas seem to have accompanied or followed their innovatione, 
being obviously intended to advocate the doctrines they taught^," 

This coincidence of opinion between learned Orientalists from 
opposite sides of India should be conclusive with respect to the 
character and objects of the Puranas. One curious circumstance 
affords undoubted proof of the interpolations which must have taken 
place, and which necessarily vitiates their originality. Although evi- 
dently of different ages, each and all of the Puranas have each and 
all of them the names of the whole eighteen recorded in the tejet/* 

But their worthlessness as records even of legends is shown in 
almost every page of the notes to the Vishnu Purana, for commonly 
no two of them relate the same legend exactly in the same way, give 
the same personages as actors, the same genealogies or succession of 
princes, or the same facts and circumstances. 

After the production of such weighty authorities in regard to the 
unworthiness of the Puranas as affording evidence in favour of the 
claims of Brahmanism to a remote antiquity and general diffusion in 
ancient India, I feel that I may close my notes, satisfied that the 
deductions at which I have arrived, if they do not carry conviction 
to the minds of others, will yet afford matter for discussion with 
those reflective and unbiassed orientalists who are willing to pursue 
truth for its own sake. 

A summary of the deductions from the facts and analogies col- 
lected in the preceding notes, can be comprised in a few words. 
Modern Brahmanism would seem to be a gradual and slow growth, 
for selfish purposes of aggrandisement, and religious, moral, and 
political dominion, from a small tribe of strangers who first located 
themselves in a small tract on the eastern confines of the Punjab ; 
which tribe pushed its members and its influence into parts of 
India, as favourable oppmrtuniiies occurred ; altering tW traditions 
of their native country, or inventing legends, to suit their progress 
and their pretensions, which pretensions at first were simple and 
forbearing, but gradually became graspii^ and haughty, as their 

> WiIson> Vidina Tvam, Introd., 10, 
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numbers and influence increased ; until the period of tiie invention 
of the Puranas, when the confusion and 'anarchy consequent on the 
fall of Buddhism^ previously the chief obstacle to their ambition^ 
offered a fitting occasion to claim for Brahmanism the broad bases 
upon which it has since affected to stands — an occasion, however, 
which in fixing the power of Brahmanism, simultaneously sowed 
the seeds of those debasing corruptions which are now its character- 
istics. This is but the melancholy, although instructive histoi^ of 
the priesthood of most ancient nations; and it- is not without 
example in more modern times. The Brahmanical religion com- 
menced in monotheism, and as its priests obtained wealth and 
power, it progressed to blind idolatry, and revolting superstitions 
and practices. The Jewish religion commenced in rigid monotheism ; 
and notwithstanding the direct manifestations of displeasure on the 
part of the Deity, the punishment and dispersion of the Jewish 
people was consequent upon their incessant relapses into idolatry. 
Buddhism, in its institution, is abhorrent from idolatry; and yet, in 
all countries where it is now practised, it is characterized not only 
by its gross worship of figures [of Buddha, but of endless forms of 
spirits of air and goblins damned.*' The Chinese religion, before 
Buddhism, was monotheism, and it has now all the corruptions of 
modern Buddhism ; and in comparatively recent times, we see how 
saint worship and the veneration of idols have grown out of the 
pure doctrines of Christianity. 

In judging, therefore, of the relative antiquity of religions, it is 
not a well-founded argument to assert, that those are the most 
ancient which are the most gross and absurd in their superstitions, 
and tl^ the most recent which are the most simple in their belief 
and pmctices. 

The history of the preceding religions is opposed to any such 
inference, and the relative antiquity of Brahmanism and Buddhism 
cannot be determined by any such test. We have probably better 
data, in the absence of anything Brahmanical, of irrefragable 
authority, such as inscriptions, coins, and works of art^ approaching 
within six or seven centuries of such decisive proofs of the absolute 
. existence oj^uddhism. 

Boundlm pretensions to an unfathomable antiquity, and the 
general diffusion of Brahmanism, meet us at every step in Hindu 
literature; but the very fact of these pretensions being recorded in 
the Sanskrit language in its perfect form, is sufficient to raise doubts 
of their having any just and JBolid foundations ; the more so, as the 
chief of them are not met with recorded in older forms of the Ian* 
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guage. Supposiog^ therefore^ Brahmanism not to have been the 
prevtdling doctrine in ancient times in India, it will be asked what 
then were the doctrines that did prevail ? The Mahawanso says, 
that Ceylon was characterized by demon^worship ; the Chinese 
writings state that the doctrine of the Tao sse pervaded Thibet ^ until 
the introduction of Buddhism 5 and in Kashmir the snake worship 
obtained, until superseded by Buddhism. In Southern India, 
the Brahmans do not pretend to any very ancient location \ Cen- 
tral and Upper India, therefore, remain to be considered ; and there 
it is asserted, that Buddhism prevailed from all antiquity. Sakya 
Buddha dates from the seventh century before Christ ^ but the 
Chinese travellers saw the temples holding the relics of his prede- 
cessors, which would seem to carry its institution to very remote 
antiquity indeed. Fa hian saw, between a.o. 400 to 4 1 2, stupendous 
works of Buddhist art falling to decay through age, while Brahmanism 
[and, of course, Brahmanical works of art] was progressing, and 
not retrograding, — the one looking forward, the other passing by. 

Fa hian t^o declares that the year a.d. 412 was the 1497th year of 
a Buddhist era, and the year 1^0 appears in an ancient Buddhist 
inscription at Khandgiri. 

I shall conclude the consideration of this question with the 
following quotations from the |lon. Mr. Tumour's Introduction to 
the Mahawanso (p. 12). He says, ^^The rival religion to Hinduism 
in Asia,*promulgated by Buddhas antzcsdsnt to Gotamo, [Sakya 
Buddha,] from a period too remote to admit of chronological 
definition, was Buddhism, The last successful struggle of Buddh* 
ism for ascendancy in India, subsequent to the advent of ^Gotamo, 
was in the fourth century b.c. It then became the religion of the 
state. The ruler of that vast empire was at that epoch numbered 
amqngst its most zealous converts'’’^ and fragments of evidence, 
literary as well as of the arts, still survive, to attest that that reli* 

< Fabian. Note, page 231. 

* Hiose who ate disposed to trace the modifications of Buddhism, may possibly 
see a fsfsmsr and innovatcr, rather than a oonvert, in Aaoko, particularly, as in ^ 
his zeal he sent mSaMfttMfcrfefl to propagate his doctrines to places whero Buddhism 
already prevailed $ for iiutance, he sent his son to Ceylon in the fourth ^utuiy b.c.| 
while the Kabaraiao expressly states.that Sakya himself had been t|i|ie more than 
two cehtnries before that date, and converted the inhabitants. Frevidiiiriy to Aioko*s 
time, the interdfot to the slaughter of animals for food had been confined to the 
BuddUsI dmgyi but Asoko^ in his seal for the salvation of men, carried the 
inteidiet ^ deigy s for dris putpose his edicta^m leeosHstk 

on rocks in various parts of India, and for this j^rposc were his misBionaries sent, 
even to Autioclius and Ptolemy. 
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gion bad once been predminant throughout tbe most civilized and 
powerful kingdoms of Asia.'* 

Of course, all these religions at the time spoken of had numerous 
heresies, and underwent various modifications with the progress of 
time, and the change in men's opinions ; nor is it my purpose 
absolutely to deny the possibility of a very ancient contemporaneous 
existence in India to Buddhism and Brahmanism, the latter in its 
simplest forms, precisely as Buddhist heresies would exist contempo- 
raneously with the parent religion ^ but, after a careful collation of 
facts, I unhesitatingly declare that I have not met with evidence to 
satisfy my mind that Brahmanism was ever in the ascendant, until 
after the fall of Buddhism ! 

With a few words on the genius of ancient Buddhism, and the 
possible cause of its fall in India, I shall close these notes. The 
Buddhists, like many other Eastern nations, believed in the transmi- 
gration of the soul. To terminate this probationary state, and to 
obtain final liberation or rest, nirvana or nirbutti, that is to say, the 
stoppage of the further transition of the soul, was the sole worthy 
object. of man's existence! The only path to this object was 
through the grades of the clergy. The conditions were, the ** most 
perfect faith, the most perfect virtue, and the most perfect knowledge'' 
It was insuflicient for the kity that they believed in Buddha, Dharma, 
Sang'a, i. e. Buddha, the law, and the clergy or church ^ of which 
there is elsewhere an analogue in ** God, the law, and the prophets 
it was only by receiving the tonsure, and enlisting in the ranks of 
the church, that they even made the first step towards salvation. 
It was then, that, abandoning the world and its concerns, pledged 
to absolute poverty, to support life by eleemosynary means, to chas- 
tity, to abstinence, to penance, to prayer, and, above all, to continued 
contemplation of divine truths, they rose in the grades of the 
church, until some one amongst them having attained the most 
perfect knowledge, the most perfect virtue, and the most perfect faith, 
became Buddha, or infinite wisdom ^ that is to^y, the soul ceased 
to wander, — its final rest was attained, and it was absorbed into the 
First Cause. It has been attempted to brand this doctrine with 
atheism ) but if it be so, then are the Brahmans atheists, for it is 
part of thsir esoteric system ^ Those of the Buddhist clergy who 
could not attain nirvana, in their renewed births were supposed to 
attain a form amongst the grades of beings either celestial or terres- 
trial, approaching to perfect happiness in the proaimate ratio of their 


' Wilson, Second Oxibrd Lecture, p. 04. 
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attainment of perfect knowledge,' md in these states they might rise 
or fall, until final liberation was attained. The souls of the laity 
went on transmigrating through animal or vegetable life, without 
even passing the threshold to salvation. It was a strong motive 
with every man, therefore, to join the clergy, and even the painful 
lives the latter led, did not prevent the proper relation between pro- 
ducers and non-producers in the social system being subverted. 
The accumulation of the clergy was pregnant with evil. Their 
standard of excellence was infinitely too high for humanity ; their 
tests for its attainment too severe \ schisms occurred, disorders 
broke out, relaxations in discipline followed, and these circumstances, 
in the progress of ages, combined with the severe pressure upon 
the laity for the support of the enormously disproportioned num- 
bers of the clergy [vide Mahawanso], loosened their hold upon the 
veneration and affection of the people : they silently fell off from 
a system which was so onerous, and merged into the Vaisya^ or 
Sudra ranks of the Brahmanical faith, precisely as is dcscribed^y 
Hiuan thsang to have been the case at Patna in the seventh cen- 
tury, when * ** the Buddhists were living amongst the heretics, and 
no better than them." In this corrupted stage of Buddhism, the 
fiery ^aivas mustered in sufficient force to effect its overthrow ; 
the clergy, and such of the laity as espoused their interests, were 
either slaughtered, or driven out of India to a man, and the rest of 
the laity had little difficulty in transferring their allegiance from one 
idol to another, (for from works of Buddhist art, and from what 
we now see of its practices in other countries, it must then have 
lapsed into little better than rank idolatry,) and Buddhism thus 
finally disappeared from India, leaving, however, indestructible 
vestiges of its former glory, and many of its practices amongst the 
Hindus, as noticed by Dr. Stevenson ; the Saivas leaving also, as I 
elsewhere have had occasion to notice, monuments of their 
triumphs ' ! 

In case I am :asked for the specific object and cni bono of my 
labours, my reply is brief and simple. The startling accounts of 
India by the Chinese travellers in the fifth, sixth, and seventh cen- 
turies of our era, prompted me to subject detmls so novel and unex- 
pected to the test of such contemporary or previous'^evidence, as 
might be obtainable. The Chinese travellers have come from the 
ordeal unscathed, and the accumulated facts in the preceding pages 
satisfy me that the narratives of what they saw, in their chief 

* Joamal of the Boysl Ariatic Society. No. iv. page 206. 

o 2 
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features, are as worthy of credit as those of* the travellers of any 
Other time or nation whatever^ at least those of Fa hian* With 
respect to the cui bono, if it be proved that Brahmanism is neither 
unfathomable in its antiquity, nor unchangeable in its character^ we 
may safely infer that, by proper means, applied in[a cautious, kindly, 
and forbearing spirit, such further changes may be effected, as will 
raise the intellectual standard of the Hindus, improve their moral 
and social condition, and assist to promote their eternal welfare. 
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APPENDIX. 


No. I. 


Buddhiat Emblems. 

Buddhist emblems or symbols, have been so frequently referred to in 
the preceding notes, that I have thought it desirable to arrange upon one 
plate, those symbols which it has been my fortune to meet with, and to 
offer also such explanations as my limited knowledge of the subject permits. 
Almost the whole of the symbols are taken from the fac simile coins published 
in the Nos. of the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal ; some few from the 
drawings of the sculptures in the temple or chaitya of Bliilsa ; and two or 
three from my own collection of Buddhist inscriptions in Western India. A 
knowledge of these emblems is of very considerable importance, as it 
enables the inquirer at once to (lx> with some exceptions, the religious per- 
suasion to which inscriptions or sculptures belong, with which even a 
solitary emblem may bo associated. 

The first line represents the various forms in which the chaitya or 
Buddhist temple for relies of Buddha's or Patriarchs is represented on the 
coins which have come under my eye. Triple hemispheres, or the first 
multiple of a triple hemisphere, (probably intended for circles,) are so 
arranged as to give a pyramidal character to a structure, and tlio apex is sur- 
mounted by various emblems, some of which it will bo observed are also met 
with isolated in the last two lines of the plate. This triple character of forms 
is not confined to the coins, for 1 had occasion to notice in my account of the 
caves of Ellora, that three circles were traced in the chaitya form (two for 
basement, and one for apex,) on the floors of two of the Buddhist caves. 
This Iri-unitc form is probably (as 1 believe has been observed by Dr. Burn,) 
the mystic representation of the Buddhist trinity, — Buddha, Dharma, and 
Sanga, (God, the law, and the clergy or church.) 

It is to be remarked, however, that when the chaitya or temple of relics 
is sculptured out of the rock, and then called a Deghopc by Mr. Er8kine,it 
is represented, not by the triple hemispheres, but by a very short truncated 
cylinder, surmounted by a hemisphere, and crowned with a parasol or an 
umbiella, of a complicated emblem, such as is shown in my drawing of the 
Visvakarma cave at Ellora ; and such appears to have been the form of the 
chaitya at Bhilsa, and also of those Npusolea found in Affghanistan 
and the Punjab ; indeed, the funeral edifices described by Mr. Moorcroft at 
Ld in Ladakh, do not differ much from tbrold form of the chaitya. 
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The second line represents various modifications of the form of a wheel, 
met with on coins in connexion with other Buddhist emblems» and on the 
sculptures at Ellora. It is also mentioned by Fa hian as being traced upon 
some religious structures. The Buddhists associated the idea of spiritual 
as well as temporal dominion with the wheel, and Buddha was called in 
Pali,Chakkawatti, or supreme ruler'. But its principal association was con- 
nected with the salvation of man ; prayers were written out and pasted upon 
a wheel, and it was then turned upon its axis, with a rapidity proportioned 
to the fervour and strength of the aspirant for futurity; and each revolution 
was deemed equivalent to an oral repetition of a prayer; the faster it was 
turned, therefore, the faster prayers were sent up to heaven, and the sooner 
the sinner effected the expiation of his offences. Hence, the wheel was 
called the praying tvheel V 

To understand the third line, it is necessary to premise that each Buddha, 
or patriarch, had a sacred tree, peculiarly his own, called his Bo-tree, under 
which, probably like Sakya Buddha, he was supposed to be born, did 
penance, preached, and died. Mr. Tumour, in naming each of the twenty- 
four Buddhas who preceded Sakya Buddha, mentions also the Pali name of 
each species of tree sacred to each Buddha. Amongst the number I recog- 
nize the Ficus Indica, Ficus glomerate, Ficus religiose. Mimosa sirisha, 
Champaca naga, the Sdla, Shorea robusta, and Terminalia alata glabra: 
the want of a Pali dictionary disables mo from extending the list. It will 
be seen by the plate that there is an evident although rude attempt to repre- 
sent different foliage in the various figures of trees, and, consequently, 
different trees. We may suppose, therefore, that the prince, upon whose 
coin a particular tree appears, was the follower or disciple of.the Buddha, or 
patriarch, whose tree emblem he adopts. In some cases, the appearance 
of different trees upon different coins may indicate their being of different 
eras. 

. With respect to the fourth line, the figures 1 and 2, in consequence of 
the one holding a staff and the other holding a trident, and on some coins 
being associated with a humped bull, have been deemed to have a connexion 
with Siva ; but on the coins they ere associated with Buddhist emblems. 
On coin No. 4, pi. 25, vol. iii., p. 436, J. A. S. B., the figure No. 2 stands 
orect, with his trident, as tho only figure on one side of the coin, and, on the 
other, are the sacred bo-tree, and the chaitya, in the fourth form of the first 
line of the emblems, both indubitably Buddhist emblems, and the antelope, 
which is fouod in many Buddhist sculptures, appears between the two 
emble'tns: the figure cannot, therefore, be intended for Siva. But the same 
figure (naked except at the waist), Uaning on a humped hull, is met with 
on one side of a coin of Kadphises, which represents a figure with a high 
cap and two ribands floating behind, habited in a kindof flrock coat withont 
collar, and putting something upon a small altar without flame—a trident, 
with a hatohet attached, standing by the side of the altar ; the figure, altar, 

'From “Ckakka,” wheel, and the ruler or eustainer; the wheel 

being typical of the universe. 

• Fa liiim, p. 28, no/r. 
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and Irident being surrounded by a Greek inscription. With such associa* 
tions, the bull, trident, and figure can scarcely have reference to Siva— 
particularly as the emblem on the top of the Buddhist standard, No. 19 of 
my emblems, is just over the rump of the bull ; and the altar-figure of the 
gold coin, No. 10 of the same plate, has tuo undoubted Buddhist emblems 
upon it — the swastica, or mystic cross (Nos. 8 and 12 of my plate), and tho 
figure 34 from my Buddhist inscriptions at Junir, and figures 34 or 35 of 
these inscriptions, are found on several of the Indo-Scythic coins (bull and 
trident figure) of pi. 38, vol. iv., J. A. S. B., p. 630. The humped bull on 
the coins does not necessarily connect them with Hinduism, for tho sacred 
bo-tree, and a regular chaitya with swastica, arc conjoined with n humped 
bull in the Indo-Bactrian coin 3, pi. 32, vol.vii., p. 1050, J. A. S. B. lu tho 
so-called Hindu coin 1, pi. 60, vol. vii., the bull is before a chaitya; in coin 
2 of the same plate it is before a bo-tree. In coins 5 and 6, pi. 34, vol. iv., 
the bull is before the bo-tree ; in coin 9 of the same plate the bull is on one 
side, an elephant on the other, and my Buddhist inscriptions’ emblem is 
above the elephant. On coin 15, pi. 61, vol. vii., of the coins from Ougein, 
the bull is before a bo-tree, on one side, and on tho other is one of tho forms of 
the Buddhist praying wheel; but similar associations of the bull with Buddlii.st 
emblems are very numerous, whether in the Indo-Bactrian, Indu-Scytliian, 
Behat, or Ougein coins. The bull, and trident-figure, therefore, are not 
necessarily Hindu types. With respect to figure 1 of tho fourth lino of my 
emblems, it is met with on coin 2.3, pi. 34, vol. iv„ associated with the Bud- 
dhist bo-tree and praying wheel ; and on coins from Ougein, with undoubted 
Buddhist emblems, pi. 6 li vol. vii., J. A. S. B. How little the trident figure 
on the coins will correspond with Siva is shown from the following description 
of him from tho Harsha inscription:— "The three-forked spear inthy/e/H 
the extended axe in thy right hand, thy head-dress the celestial Ganga 
herself, a serpent the necklace about thy throat, never was so wondrous 
vesture as thine, O three-eyed one." This is Parvati’s own description of 
Siva, her husband. He is also called "moon-crowned, fast-bound with iU 
shining horrid ornament" [clotted hair]. 

Figure 4, a Tartar looking personage, is met with on tho Kanerkos and 
Kadpbises coins, offering something upon a low altar. In no instance does 
it appear to me that the altar sends forth flames. In very many of the coins, 
it has a clearly-defined margin or upper edge, and in some it is cronated or 
cleft, hut without flame issuing from it. The Chinese travellers speak of 
every Buddhist householder in Affghanistan having an altar outside his 
door, on which he daily offered flowers to Buddha. The coins may repre- 
sent this altar, and it has been already remarked, that if not Buddhist, the 
altar would be Mithraie, and in neither case would tho figure making an 
offering, with the trident figure, and bull on tho reverse, have any con- 
nexion with Hinduism. - 

Something resembling the altars mentioned by Fabian exist to this day 
amongst the Buddhist people of Ladakh, according tolifr. Moorcroft, who 
•• oolttinn of red stone stood near ea^ house to avert, it was said, the 
effects of the ‘evil eye.’” Travels in Ladakh, vol. i., p. 493 1 and at page 
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157, he has the following remarkable words:— “The path then descended 
rapidly between a small temple on the left, and an altar or mound of 
masonry with two feet sculptured on it. These altars are very common, 
and perhaps indicate the former prevalence in these parts of the religion of 
^uddha, which^ more than any other Indian creeds employs this emhVsmV* 
Buddhism would appear then, as in Fa hian's time, to continue the use of the 
altar. The altars of Nos. 4 and 5 may be connected with the initial emblem of 
No. 3 Buddhist inscription, from Junir,vo!. vi., pi. 53, J. A. S. B., and No. 36 
of the emblems. This form of altar can have nothing to do with the Sassa- 
nian fire altars, which, op the coins, pi. 14, vol. vi., is a pillar taller than a 
man, and with the flame distinctly burning on the summit. Emblem 6 
is met with on coin 16, with bo-tree, and chaitya, and bull^ from the 
Punjab; on coin IS with the chaitya, bo-tree, swastica. No. 33, and c/e- 
phant from Jaunpur, pi. 34, vol. iv.; on coin 48, with chaitya, bo-tree, and 
antelope^ pi. 35, vol. iv. It is also found with the other Buddhist emblems, 
wheel and swastica, on the Indo-Bactrian coins, pi. 32, vol. vii. Emblem 
7 is similarly found, on pi. 32, vol. vii., and on coin 1, from Behat, pU 
18, vol. iii., with chaitya, bo-tree, swastica, nnH antelope . 

Emblem 8 is the celebrated swastica, or Buddhist cross ; it was also tho 
type of the Lao tseu or Tao sse, mentioned by the Chinese as peculiar xeli- 
gionists in China, before Sakya Buddha, independently of this emblem 
being found on most Buddhist coins from all parts of India, it is also met 
with initial, and terminal, or both, on Buddhist inscriptions at Junir, Karli, 
and in Cuttack. It is also seen on the gold coin of Kadphises, pi. 38, vol. 
iv., the trident warrior and altar on one side, and figure with coat and loose 
trowserst leaning on a humped bull, on the other; which has been eons^ed 
into Siva, because on some of the coins of Kadphises this dress is wanting. 
Siva in a coat and loose trowsers would certainly be comical. 

Emblem 9 is on coin 20, pi. 34, and on coins 34, 35, and 36, pi. 35, vol. 
iv., with a large chaitya on one side, and lion on the other, and generally 
on a large series of Indo-Scy thian coins. It may be a further variety of the 
bo-tree. 

Emblems 0, 21, and 22, are seen upon the Indo-Bactrian coins, pi. 32, 
vol. vii., associated with the other Buddhist types, chaitya, bo-tree, wheel, 
and swastica. It is also met with on No. 1 coin, from Behat, pi. 18, vol. iii., 
with the chaitya, bo-tree, swastica, onH antelope. 

Emblem 12^i8 an enlarged form of the swastica, and is seen as the chief 
emblem on coin 32, pi. 35, vol. iv. 

Emblem 13 is seen on the Buddhist coin No. 48, pi. 35^ vol. iv., combined 
with the chaitya, bo-tree, antelope, and emblem No. 6. ’■*' 

Emblems 14, 15, 24, 29, and 32, aro evidently ^envfttions from a conif^ 
iDpn original ; 15 is seen on the coins 9 and 10, pi. 38^ vol. iv., of the Indo- 
Scythic series; 29 is met with on the Kanerkos and Kadphises coins, 
which have the Tartar figure, with small altar, trident, and bull; pL 12, vol. 
iii., with corrupt Greek inscriptions. As the chief figure on the coins 
changes Jn dress, and is with or without trident or bull, and supposed 
the emblem slightly varies, stiU [preserving its fbur prongs, until on the 
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Canouj series of coins it assumes the form of 32. In plate 13, vol. iii., the 
emblem No. 29 is on the gold coin No. 10, in which the figure has two 
tridents, one of which he is sticking into the altar, and the Buddhist cross is 
on the coin; and in another, the figure has a tridenVbut is without altar, and 
a figure is seated astride on an elephant. 32 is on the archer coin (Sri 
Mahendra Sinha), Nos. 24 and 8, pi. 38, vol. v., with a lady seated on a lion ; 
as is seen in the Buddhist sculptures of Ellora, and generally on iho 
Canouj series, pi. 36, vol. v. But the emblem, in any of its forms, is not 
known to be absolutely Buddhist ; although the probabilities are that, in 
form 29, it is either Mithraic or Buddhist, from its associations, and in form 
32 it is plainly derived from the preceding forms, not less from its own pecu- 
liarities, than from the male figure and accompaniments; but if the princes 
of the Canouj coins be the same as those mentioned in the Allahabad and 
Bhitari column inscriptions, then it would have become a Hindu type, as 
those princes reverenced Brahmanical Gods. Mr. Court says in form 29 ho 
has seen it sculptured at Susiana in Persia. 1 have introduced the forms 
to show their transition through the coins of different dynasties. 

Nos. 16 and 17 are associated with the emblem (29) on the Canouj 
gold coins, which have their types in the Indo-Scythian scries, from the 
preservation of the figure at the altar; but the figure has no longer the 
trident, but the nondescript staff and head No. 16, which very much 
resembles the crest and staff supporting the lotus on which Buddha is seated 
in the Karli sculptures: or this emblem is replaced, as in coin 23 of the 
Canouj series, pi. 39, vol. iv., by No. 17; and as the Canouj coin II, pi. 36, 
vol. V., which is in fact the banner staff (No. 20) of tho figures on the Bud- 
dhist chaitya at Bhilsa. This coin (11) is looked upon as the first of the 
connecting links between the Indo-Scythic and Canouj coins. The gentle- 
man at the altar has absolutely a modern regimental coat, and the lady on 
the opposite side carries a Greek cornucopia I In spite of these anomalous 
associations, the coins are no doubt the precursors of the more numerous 
class of the Canouj princes, whose ancestors probably leaned to buddhism, 
but who thdmselves leaned to Brahmanism. It is not, however, to bo won- 
dered at that they bear foreign types, when it is borne in mind that the 
origin of the Rabtore rajputs of Canouj, according to the genealogical tree 
preserved by the Jains, is traced up to an Indo-Scythic [Greek?] prince; 
and a descendant from him, Nayana Pala, made himself master of Canoig, 
A.D. 469, a fact which does not militate against Fa hian's statement, 
that when he was there, a.d. 400 to 405, a Buddhist prince reigned. 
Buddhism had been undisturbed up to the &th century; but when Hiuan 
Thsang visited Canouj, two centuries afterwards, the dynasty had been 
changed. 

Nos. 18, 19, and 20, are the standards surmounted by emblems, which 
aie carried by figures, on the sculptures on the Buddhist chaitya, at Bhilsa, 
drawing 28, vol. vi., p. 452. The same emblems, combined with an elephant, 
a lion, or an antelope, are met with on coins; for instance, the spear-head 
of No. 19, on coin 15, pi. 60, vol. vii. It is evidently also the same as No. 
23, which is met with on coin 1, pi. 32, vtd. vii., of lodo-Baetriaa coins, 
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many of which have moltiplied Buddhist emblems upon them. The spear- 
head of No/19» No. 23, and probably No. 11, approximates in form to that of 
the emblem which surmounts the spires or apex of the Buddhist chaityas 
at Ld, the capital of Ladakh, according to Mr. Moorcroft, vol. i., p. 240. 

No. 21 must be a decidedly Buddhist emblem, for it is seen associated 
with the wheel, bo-tree, chaitya, swastica, and antelope, on coin 6, pi. 32, 
vol. vii. 

No. 22 is also decidedly Buddhist, for' it is seen over the chaitya with 
several other Buddhist emblems on the Indo-Bactrian coins of pi. 32, vol. viL 
It is also seen on the Nysam coin 30, pi. 3, vol. v., with an imperfect Greek 
inscription, connecting the Nyssean princes with Buddhism. Also upon a 
rare coin. No. 5, pi. 35, vol. v., of the Asos group : and Mr. Prinsep says it 
is found on the degenerate gold coins of the Kadphises group. 

No. 25 is seen on the Buddhist Satrap coins, pi. 32, vol vii.; also upon 
the Buddhist Ceylon coins. Nos. 6, 13, and 14, pi. 20, vol. vi. 

No. 26 is seen on coin 20, pi. 60, vol. vii. It may be one of the forms of 
the bo-tree. 

No. 27 is seen on coins 24 and 26, pi. 60, vol. vii. 

No. 28, being a bull’s head, is seen on coin 14, pi. 61, vol. vii., of the coins 
from Ougein and Kaira in Gujerat, which bear the most unqualified cha- 
racteristics of Buddhism in a seated figure of Buddha, the bo-tree, chaitya, 
praying-wheel, See. This appearance of the bull’s head on a Buddhist coin 
affords another proof of the trustworthiness of Fa hian, who says a bull's 
head was sculptured on the door posts of a Buddhist temple, which he saw 
in India, and he also says the head of the walking-stick of the Buddhist 
priests was sometimes fashioned into the form of a bull’s head. But the 
bull’s scull also occupies a place on the Indo-Sassanian coins (pi. 14, vol. 
vi.) over the head of the prince, with the unquestioned fire altar of the Per- 
sians on the reverse of the coin. 

No. 31, the miscalled trident of Siva, is seen nearly filling up the reverse 
of the Indo-Sassanian coin. No. 11, pi. 15, vol. vi., with a man and bull on 
the opposite side; the bull on several other coins on the same plate being 
associated with the indisputable Buddhist emblems, the chaitya, praying 
wheel, and bo-tree. 

No. 33 is an undoubted Buddhist emblem, joined on many coins with the 
chaitya, bo-tree, and elephant; on coin 22 from Canoqj, vol. iii., pi. 18; on 
17, with chaitya and swastica from the Purgab, pi. 34, vol. iv.; on coin 13, 
with chaitya and bo-tree, &c., from Jaunpur, pi. 34, vol. iv.; on coin 41, with 
the bo-tree, pi. 35, vol. iv.; also on the Buddhist coins 17 and 25 from 
Ougein, pi. 61, vol. vii. 

Nos. 34, 35, and 36 ore initial to three of the Buddhist inscriptions from tlie 
Junir oaves, copied by Colonel Sykes, pi. 53, vol. vi. No. 34 is also found 
conjoined with No. 29, on coin 1, Kadphises in a chariot, and naked trident 
figure on the reverse; also on coin 3, with bust of Kadphises, and trident 
figure on the reverse, pi. 38, vol. iv. With respect to the trident, Prinsep 
says'(vol. iv«, p. 632) decisively, that the bull and supposed priest (trident 
figure ?] are dedicated to the stdar wenhip,^nd not to &‘tfa of tho Brahman^ 
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ic<a creed. jPnnaep njrs (rol. vi, p. 1046) that the symbol 34, is in “ exact 
aecordmce with the monogram on a large series ot the Indo-Soytbic coins, 
commencing with the revene of the celebrated Mokadphises coin.” This* 
exact aooordanoe, therefore, would seem to connect the princes of the coins 
with Buddhism. 

No. 34 is also on the Buddhist coins 5 and 9, (bull and elephant,) from 
Behat, pi. 34; also on coins 34, 35, and 36, pi. 35, vol. ir. 

No. 35 is seen on coins 3 and 3 bf the Indo-Scythic series, pi. 38, vol. iv., 
with the Tartar head and trident flguro, and is very probably, together with 
emblem 11, only a modification of No. 34. 


No. II. 

Chinese Account of India, translated from the “ Wan-heen-t'hung- 

£aou,” or “ Deep Researches into Ancient Monuments i" bp Ma~ 

twatr-Lin. Published in the Nouv. Melanges ’Asiatiques, tom. i. 

p. 196. 

UA-TWAN’LIN's CITATION OFCRINBSE AUTHORITIBS REOAIIOIN6 INDIA. 

1. The Chinese Bmperor Woo te sent a General Officer, Cliang keen, as 
ambassador to the Indo-Scythians B.c. 126. The Scythians were then in 
possession of Affghanistan. 

2. Under the Chinese Emperor Ho to, a.d. 89 to 106, several ambassadors 
from India came to ofibr tribute. 

3. Under Yan he, a.d. 159, strangers often came by the way of Tonqbiii 
and Coehin-Chirta to offbr tftbute. 

4. Them Is a tradition that the Emperor Ming te, a.d. 68 to 76, sent 
ambassadors to India to inquire about Buddha ; the consequence was, that 
Buddhism began to prevail in China a.d. 147 to 167. 

6. An embassy fhim China went through Burmah under the Woo 
dynasty, and coasted India (a.d. 833 to 880)‘— probably ascended the Oangea. 
The King of India was astonished at the appearance of these people by sea. 

6. In the fifth year of the Emperor Wang te, a.d. 438, the King of 
Kapila (Oilde), thb belotad of the ttoon, sent diamonds and parrots, &e, 

7. Under Ming te, a.d. 466, an ambassador from India (he reeeived the 
rank of Lieut'Genaral) came to offer tribute. 

8. In the eighteenth year of (he Yuen kea (am. 441) the King of 
Soo mo lo (of India) sent the products of his country. 

3. Under HeaoU woo (a.d« 455), the King of Ohandara (Kandahar?) 
sent a superior officer with gold and precious vases. 

10. tmdef FM te, aj>. 473, the kingdom ufPho bO sent an ambassador 
tbi^lribiMb. AttiheuHiqfiamemreBuddUet. 
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11. Under the dynasty of Leang (a.d. 502), the King of Indio, named 
Keu to, sent his great officer, Ghoo lo ta, with vases of crystal, talismans, &c. 
* 12. Under Seuan woo, a.d. 500 to 516, {South India) sent a present of 

horses of a fine breed. The ambassador mentioned the products of India, 
and staled that it carried on a trade with the Roman Empire and Syria^^ 
The writing is on leaves of trees. 

13. The Emperor Yaung te (a.d* 605 to 616) sent a person, but he did 
•not get beyond Tibet. 

14. Under the Tang dynasty, in the years Woo teh (a.d. 618 to 627), 
there were great troubles in India; the King (Siladitya?) fought great 
battles. 

15. The Chinese Buddhist priest, Huen chwang, who writes his travels, 
arrived in India at this period, and had audience of Siladitya. 

16. Ambassadors from the King of Magadba (Behar) arrived in China 
A.D. 642, with a present of books. 

17. The Emperor Tae-tsung, a.d. 648, sent a superior officer to 
(She lo ye to) Siladitya (King of Magadba) ; but before the arrival - of the 
ambassador Siladitya was dead, and his throne usurped by his minister. 
The ambassador was attacked and plundered. He retired to Tibet^ which^ 
together with Nepat^ were under China^ — collected a force, Nepal furnishing 
7000 cavalry, with which he resented the insults he had received, took the 
usurper prisoner, and carried him to China. 

The Chinese found the kingdoms of the Brahmans, in a d. 648, to lie in 
the Punjab— Pan-cha-fa. 

18. Under Kaou tsung, a.d. 650 to 684, a man of the atheistical sect of 
Lokayata, from the mouths of the Ganges, came to offer homage. ' 

19. In the third of the years Keen-fung, a.d. 667, the five Indias sent 
ambassadors to the Emperor. 

20. In the years Kae-yuen, a.d. 713 to 742, an ambassador from Central 
India made three attempts to reach China, and arrived the third time. He 
applied for aid against the Ta sha (Arabs!) and the Too-fan (Tibetans). 
The Emperor Heuen tsung (a.d. 713 to 756) conferred upon him the rank 
of General-in-Chief. 

21. Northern India also sent an embassy. 

' 22. The third of the years Kwang-shun, a.d. 953, a priest of Buddha, 
from Western India, accompanied by many other Buddhist priests, repre- 
senting sixteen tribes or nations of India, brought tribute, amongst other 
things, horses. 

23. A Chinese Buddhist priest returned from India after a second 
residence of twelve years there. He brought withlhim part of the body of 
Buddha (relics), and an abundance of books. The Emperor Tae tsoo, who 
reigned a.d. 950 to 953, summoned him to his presence, and inquired about 
the products of India. 

24. A Buddhist priest of India, about a.d. 969, brought Samsorit books, 
and envoys continued to bring them. 

25. At this time the son of the King of Eastern India came to China. 

26. A Buddhist priest, Kwang-yuen, returned fW>m India, a.d. 983, 
bringing a letter from Moo-se-nang, (probably Mahdu Sinha^ a king of 
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Bengal^ mentioned in the Ayeen Akberi») also images of Sakya (Buddha) 
and relics of his body. 

27. A.o. 983* another Buddhist priest came from India with books. 

' 23. A.D. 984 to 988, a Buddhist priest returned from the countries of 
Western Asia with books. There was also a Brahtnan priest, named Yung* 
she, and a Persian infidel, who came together to the capital. The Brahman 
said that his country was called Le ; that the King's family name was 
Ya-lo-woo-tee ; that he was a worshipper of Buddha; and that he distri- 
buted gifts to the poor from the temple of Buddha. 

29. A.D. 996, Buddhist priests arrive in ships ! 

30. A.D. 1025 to 1031, some Buddhist priests of Western India brought 
sacred books. 

31. A.O. 1036, nine Buddhist priests came from India with bones of 
Buddha, sacred books, and teeth, statues, &c., of Boddhisiftwas. 

The preceding chronological account of the relations between China and 
India has also the following notice • 

** At the close of the year Kan yuen^ (about a.d. 756) the bank of the 
river Ganges gave way, and disappeared." 

In the Pandu dynasty of Indaprestha, (Delhi,) the city of Hastinapur, 
then under King Nemi, was washed away. Nemi appears the fourth 
prince after Latanika, placed by Todd 1 100 bx., and therefore may be con- 
sidered, by the same calculation, about 1020 B.c. It is not at all improbable 
the fact, with a fabulous Hindu date of 1020 B.c.,may be the identical event 
recorded by the Chinese, a.d. 756, and a useful correction may thus be 
applied to the Pandu Table. 



. III. — List of Ancient Inscriptions published in the Volumes of the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal^ 

from January^ 1834, /o March^ 1841. 
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No.IV. 

Very Arequent mention of the Puranas having been made in the preceding. 
Notes, the following very brief — indeed skeleton — analysis, taken from 
Professor Wilson's observations, may be useful. The chief object is to give 
the impression of so learned an authority as Professor Wilson with respect ^ 
to the dates of the well-known productions. 


Sect, \NamB9ofPurdna, 


1 yiahnu.. Brahma 


Chief Object, 1 Chief Dateriptians. Probable Datet, 


Worship of Siva, Orissa and Its tem- Idth to I4th conta 
of the Sun, also of pies, and the Banas rles. 

Krishna os Jagaii- river in Marwar, 


2 Viahna..| Padma . 


Do., lake of Push- Temple of Srl-ran- 
kora, or Pokhar in gam, in Mysore, 
Ajmer. and city of Haripur 

(probably) v|ja- 
yanayar (14th cen- 
tury) on the Tanga* 
bhadra. 


3 Vishnu. . Vishnu Vishnu exclusively.. 


)2th to 16th oentu 


about A.D. w4. 


4 Siva .... Vayii, or Siva , 


5 Vlahnu. . Sri Bhagavata. . 


6 Vishnu. . Narada, or Nam- 
dlya. 


7Durga.. Markanda, 

Harkandeya. 


S Siva .... AgnI, or Agneya. 


Worship of Siva, of 
the Yoga school, 
i which originated In 
the 7th and Sth 
centuries. 


Vishnu and Krishna. 
Asserts all is iUu. 
Sion. Hindus of 
every caste, mid 
even Mlechchhas, 
outcasts or barba- 
rians, might learn 
to have faith in 
Vasudeva. 


Vishnu. Virulently 
sectariol. 


Bhsvfiiliia, 

prophetic* 


Various Tirthas. The oldest, proba* 
The narrator, Sula bly, from Its ulrand 


or bard, half Brah- 
man half Ksha- 
triya. 


want of reference 
to known niodeni 
things. 7th aiidith 
centuries. 


Vopmlevo, to whom After Vishnu to ISth 
it is attributed, century, say Cole- 


lived at the court 
of Hcmadri, Uiua 


Itself aNserls it was 


ofDcvagirl Deogur composeil after all 
or Dowlatabad, the others, 
prior to its con- . , 

quest by the Moh- 
lems in the 14th 
century. Twenty- 
four Incarnations. 


DurgaorKall.. 


Solve. Worship at 
Gaya. 


Let not this Parana 
be repeated in the 
presence of the 
Killers of cows and 
contemners of the 
gods—Moalems. 

Quotes the Mnluu 
bharat. Nutacclu- 
rial ) chiefly narra* 
live. 

Followa Midiabha- 
rat and Ramwann 
In stories of Rama 
and Krishna 1 not 
a word original, but 
a cyclopiedia of 
did awterials. 
Seems, Jn some 
placed, an abridg- 

SidM of the viS. 


of StvA, I llalmhhdfdta qndt^ 
ed, and Kriaiuia Id 


Modem*^boiit 
or 17th centiiry : 
after the Mah^e- 
dans. 


dthor lOthcaidiit. 


Caniidt be very/'fi 
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Sect. 

Names ofPurana. 

Chief Object. 

Chief Descriptions. 

Probable Dates. 

10 Vishnu 

11 rah mu Vaivar- 
tha. 

'J’o describe acts of 
Brahma, Devi, (7a- 
and Krishna, 
cliiefly the latter. 

Sectarial, and no 
Purana at all. Ori- 
gin of artificer’s 
caste. 

Certainly modern, 
as it cannot be the 
Purana mentioned 
in the Matsya. 

11 Siva... 

Linga 

Worship of Siva as 
the Phallus, hut no 
nientioa of obscene 
rites. 

Sectarial, and pro- 

Certainly not hefere 
the Hth or 9tli ceii • 

- ttiries, and may be 
later. 


pcriy not a Purana. 
Brahma and Vish- 
nu fight for supre- 
m:icy, and the Linga 
puts down both. 
Twenty-eight in- 
carnations. 

12 Vishnu 

VarAha, or Boar. 

Vishnu, 111 the hoar 
inrariinlion. No 

leaning to Krishna. 

Various Tirlhas ; 
one of Mutra (Ma- 
thura). 

12th century. 

13 Siva.... 

Skanda. or Six- 
fiiced deity. 

Siva worship. 

Sectarial temples of 
Siva at Benares, or 
Kasi, and also his 
temples In Orissa 
and at Jagannath. 

The Kasi Khanda, 
probably before 

Mahmud of Ghaz- 
ni’s first attack on 
Benares. 

14 Vishnu 
iiiul 
Siva. 

Vamann, or 

Dwarf. 

Vishnu ; hut mix- 
ture of T.inga, and 
\vv)r.shtp of both. 

Dwarf avatar of 
Vishnu, or Krish- 
na. Various Tir- 
thas at Benares. 
Himalaya, and 

nortli-westof Delhi. 

Subsequent to the 
rivalry of the Sai- 
vas andVaishnaras. 
May have been 
compiled about 

three or four cen- 
turies ago. 

ir» Siva 
and 
l)urt;a. 

Kiirmn, or Tor- 
toise. 

Worship of Siva and 
Diirga^ although 
the name would 
imply Vaishnava. 

Avatars of Vishnu, 
and legends of 
Siva. 

Subsequent to Tan- 
trika, Sakta, and 
Jain sects. Yogis 
try to Identify 
themselves with 
the divinity. 

Id Siva... 

Matsya, or Fish. 

Worship of Siva, but 
not sectorial. 

Fish avatar. The 
Mahabharata 
quotes this story 
from the Matsya, 
and therefore 

should he subse^ 
quent. 

Quotes the very 
words of Vishnu 
and Padma Pu- 
ranas,and therefore 
after I2lh cciilur>'. 

17 Vishnu 
niul 
Siva. 

Ganida, or Vul- 
ture. 

Sun, Siva, nndVish- 
ntt worship. 

Birth of (ranida not 
mentioned, but of 
B.acred places dedi- 
cated to the sun. 
A questionable 

Purana. 

Quotes the Tnntrika 
ritual, therefore 
subsequent to 7th 
and Slh centuries. 

IS Siva... 

ISrahinandn 

Narrativ , chiefly; 
hut alsow'orship of 
Durga as Para- 
sukU. 

Kgg of Brahma, of 
Kamehi, or Konje- 
veram. 

Kulcs of a Sakta, or 
Tantrika descrip- 
tion given, there- 
fore modern, as 
Wilson calls them 
cormptions of the 
religion of the Ve- 
das and Puranas. 


The Puranaa arc not to be relietl upon, in their present condition, as authorities for 
the mythological religion of the Hindus at any remote period. The Mahabharata 
says of itself, tliat no legend is current in the world which is unconnected with it, 
and therefore intimates its being the origin of those told in the Puranas.— Pr^ce to 
the Vithnu PuranOf p, 58. 
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